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PREFACE. 



I am aware that the preface to a school book is not likely to 
be much read. Parents will not read iU-they commit the lite- 
rary training of their children's minds Uy schoolmasters, and 
leave the choice of elementary helps to their judgment ; and 
schoolmasters and schoolmistresses are, generally, creatures 01 
habit, content with such things as they have. There is, in- 
deed, small hope for the compiler of a school book that teach- 
ers will pay much attention to a new one— they usually impute 
a catch-penny character to every work of this class, and mani- 
fest impatience of all solicitation upon the subject of one ; so 
that the apathy of the very persons for whose advantage the 
book in question is designed, is a discouragement to the indi- 
vidual who would explain its specific purpose. But notwith- 
standing my knowledge of the fact that any attempt to introduce 
a new book of education into common use is not a matter of 
much interest to general readers, my conviction that the public 
has need of books better adapted to instruction than those now 
employed for this purpose, induces me to call even reluctant 
attention to this which I have prepared. 

It may be necessary, in respect to some parts of our know- 
ledge, to store the memory before we can inform the under- 
standing, but it surely is well, so far as we can, to make all in 
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struction intelligible— to impart and multiply clear ideas as 
early in life as the mind will receive them. Because I believe 
that this object is not effected, but frustrated, by common school 1 
books, I have written this. The presumption of implied fitness 
and self-sufficiency, exhibited by such a purpose and endeavour, 
wUl be pardoned, if it shall be proved by experiment, that re- ! 
iigion, general truth, and the rules of a right conduct, are made 
comprehensible and agreeable by the little boolss in which I 
have sought to simplify and condense some of their most im- 
portant principles. I must entreat the favour of parents and 
teachers to examine my humble claim in behalf of children* 
that they will defer for a little while giving them books of His- 
tory, of Eloquence, and of Poetry. Give them matter of fact, 
adapted to their capacity ; and impart rudiments of taste, that 
are not " words signifying nothing," to the young and uninform- 
ed. If parents and teachers are averse from improvements, 
and are convinced that modes and means of instruction in 
present use, are good enough, they had better examine the first 
fruits of education among us. 

After a long course of study, and a large expense bestowed 
upon the young, they generally leave school with a lamentable 
want of all literary curiosity and application. Grammar, 
History, and Natural Philosophy, are commonly taught only 
in the technical way, and it is curious to observe what total dis- 
connection exists in the minds of most young people between 
these studies and their practical knowledge. A miserable 
poverty in the expression of the English language, and igno- 
rance of the world we live in— the moral world of time present, 
and pastr-the physical world of nature and art, are character- 
istics of minds trained by the education which we pronounce 
to he finished. A little facility in foreign and ancient languages) s 
with a very little skill in some fine arts, acquired by their chil- 
dren is too often all the reward, connected with the under- 
standing, which parents receive for great efforts and expense. 
But this would not be, if from the beginning of literary educa- K 
tion, we should impart the spirit w ith the letter of knowledge. 
Intelligence is the source of our bert virtues and enjoyments— 
to enlarge and exalt it is the duty of every generation to that 
which succeeds. Can any little book, or suggestion of yours 
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produce this effect on society ? asks the parent. Can 4 spirit 
kindle the genial flame—a little leaven, leaven the whole lump? 
I ask in reply.— I would not appropriate these figures to my 
small contribution for the improvement of the popular mind—* 
but I would say, that the humblest judgment may be right oc 
wrong, the feeblest hand may help or hinder. 

Experience has made me confident that much may be done 
which is not dope to enlighten and interest children— not by A 
short hand method, not with less care than ordinary practice 
requires, but with better adaptation of subjects and of Ian* 
guage to the state of young minds. 

The book to which these prefatory remarks are annexed, has 
not, perhaps, an original thought in it. It contains no politics, 
no sectarian theology, no higher flights of poetry. It only 
pretends to simple expositions of Christianity, of History, of 
Morals, and of general Literature, in the limits which one little 
volume implies. It is not the aliment of babes or men— it is 
food convenient for a stage of intellect when the senses have 
been somewhat variously gratified, and the mind, expatiating 
beyond the existing point of time, first exerts the peculiar at- 
tribute of "looking before and after" the present moment 

There is an immense difference between the results of our 
highest and humblest style of education. If popular books 
could elevate the lower state of knowledge among us, and could 
elevate morals also; if they could diminish the attractions of 
low pleasure to the poor man ; if, by early influence upon nil 
understanding and his conscience, they could provide for him 
in after life better gratifications than the intoxicating cup, and 
the resorts of cheap dissipation afford— if among those obscure 
females who labour all day with their hands, education might 
prepare a willing ear for the page that should be, "by one 
made vocal for the amusement of the rest" — would it not be 
worthy of any well-intentioned person to furnish the means of 
•uch improvement— and worthy of any community to encourage 
the individual exertions that might be made for this object? 

Dr. Johnson says, somewhere, upon authority more ancient 
than his own that there is as much difference between the learn* 
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ed and unlearned man as between the living and the dead. Iff* 
norance, indeed, places a great gulf between men in the very 
opposite states of neglected and improved intellect, cutting 
them off from all mutual enjoyments, and often making their 
casual connections and necessary intercourse distasteful and 
burthensome, through want of the multiplied sympathies of a 
common fund of intelligence. 

• It is a beautiful anecdote related of Dr. Brown, the mcta 
physician, that when he received a visit from two respectable 
and intelligent Ayrshire peasants, they first entered his house by 
its inferior access, but after seeing and conversing with the 
owner, and returning again, they rang for admission at its prin- 
cipal door, and the phaosopher was pleased with this circum- 
stance, " for it proved," said he, " that I had made them feel 
their eouoftfy." 

The dignity of justly graduated self-respect, and the mutual 
honour of cultivated minds, are among the happy effects of 
general and rational education. It is that none in any class of 
society, however inferior, shall be left without instruction, 
which may assimilate them in some measure to the more exalt- 
ed and favoured, that none may 

" be forced 

To drudge through weary life without the aid 
Of intellectual implements and tools" 

that I have brought this mite to the treasury of common resour- 
ces. The facts contained in this, abound in other books, but 
they cannot in their diffusion, be bought for a dollar. School 
books, and all books, presuppose a state of knowledge derived 
from a multitude of informations extraneous to themselves. I 
have endeavoured to afford the young some of this informa 
tion— it is theinterpretation which literature needs for their use, 

I have not attempted any explanations of scientific language 
or any other expositions of physical nature, — they belong to a 
different department of education. I have restricted myself to 
subjects taught in the schools, from books usually read in them, 
and my hope and intention is to furnish a book to be read, not 
one to be recited* 
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What is commonly called History— the detail of wars and 
political negociations, is not readily comprehended by children ; 
but the religious observances, domestic manners, public 
amusements, and eminent individuals of all countries, afford 
lessons which are intelligible to them. I have endeavoured to 
select from Jewish, Grecian, and Roman history, such traits of 
character as shall serve to illustrate the history of the res- 
pective nations to which they relate, when the matured minds 
of those for whom this book is designed, shall enjoy better 
writers than the compend makers; and I hope I have made the 
triumph of mind and of true virtue over mere physical force, 
the apparent, as it is the true glory of human nature. For in- 
dividual examples I have not celebrated any military heroes. 
Disinterested benevolent characters, as Socrates, Alfred, and 
Penn — young persons memorable for industry, accomplish- 
ments, and amiable dispositions, appear to me to be proper 
objects of admiration, as well as of imitation. Such are the 
models which I have set before my young readers. 

* 

I have endeavoured always to exhibit national character in 
some edifying aspect ; or to present sensible and agreeable 
images, avoiding prolix moralizing and all disputed questions 
about the origin of states and of arts. To detect the fallacies 
of history, to balance the probability of inconsistent authorities 
is out of my power, and not necessary to my purpose. Who 
founded Rome, or who invented letters are facts involved in the 
obscurity of fable, and are of no real importance to be known— 
but the civilization of a great empire and its influences upon 
succeeding times, and the results of that art which perpetuates 
and exalts all other arts, may be retraced with good effect to 
any mind that is training to just views of human power and 
human dignity. 

The selections contained in these illustrations, are in con- 
formity to the lessons I have written. In the selections I some- 
times made omissions of beautiful passages, but always with a 
specific object ;— they often involved a meaning not within the 
limits of my plan, and not easily made obvious to young 
persons. Poetry may thus suffer a little ; but a small sacrifice 
on account of the immature faculties of the young, will be rc- 
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paid to them, when their developed and disciplined minds, train* 
ed in the spirit of enquiry, shall be enabled to follow out all the 
truth, and perceive all the beauty which any work of genius 
exhibits* 

This book is the proper successor of another which has been 
widely circulated for seven years. I have heard that the style 
of that was considered too infantine— I hope that the subjects 
of this wifl not be accounted too ambitious. 

I hare ventured to write in it concerning oriental philosopby,and 
the institutions of ancient Greece. My ability to elucidate these 
subjects may be doubted, and their application to popular use 
may be still more questionable. In respect to my ability— the 
means of my information are entirely confined to the English 
language ; but I have not, I trust, been undiscriminating in the 
use of those means, and I believe they are sufficient for the 
scope and application of my enquiries. The Bible is the most 
popular book in our language, and its historical connection 
with certain countries of Asia and Europe, render some know 
*edge of the former intellectual condition of those countries, 
necessary to the proper illustration of theScriptures. Thecon* 
querors of the Jews— the men who offered homage to the infant 
Jesus— and the people to whom Paul preached, afford the basis 
of all I have said in relation to the science of the East, or the 
philosophy of Greece and Rome. It is easy to bo so far in* 
formed, and necessary that every one should be so, who would 
read the Bible with intelligence. 

Society has not rejected my little labours heretofore, and I 
have renewed them in good hope that a reward once accorded, 
still awaits me ; and that this small seed, scattered in good 
ground will bear fruit, some fifty, and some an hundred fold. 
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LESSON L 

WHEN we are young we are instructed in 
learning that we may become wise, that we may 
know what is right and do it ; and besides the use 
of our knowledge to make us good, it is designed 
to make us happy, to furnish an agreeable em- 
ployment for the mind when we are not occupied 
in mere labour of the body. 

2. The most interesting patt of our knowledge 
is what concerns our own species, what men have 
done every where since the beginning of the 
world. Accounts of the conduct and manners of 
men are called History. 

3. A young person who would instruct himself 
in the knowledge of history must take a map of 
the world and find the countries which at different 
times have been distinguished for knowledge and 
power. Power, in history, signifies the authority 
which the king, or army, or civil government of 
a nation obtains over the inhabitants and territory 
of any part of the world. This is political power. 
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LESSON n. 

Definitions of Historical Terms. 

History, is a written account of what men have 
done in any country. 

Ancient History, is the history of events which 
happened in the world before the birth of Christ. 

Modern History, is the history of what has hap- 
pened in the world for about one thousand years 
last past. 

Civil or political History, is the history of wars, 
treaties, kingdoms and states. 

Ecclesiastical History, is the history of religion 
and the church. 

Sacred History, is that contained in the Bible. 

Profane History, is that which is not contained 
in the Bible. 

Fabulous History, is that which was related from 
one person to another before writing was invented 
and which is only true in part. 

Different countries have different forms of go- 
vernment The government of a king or em- 
peror alone, without any laws to regulate him, 
except his own conscience and will, is a despo- 
tism. This form of government is generally 
adopted by very ignorant people, who have no 
written laws, nor learning enough to read those 
of other nations, nor wisdom to compose any for 
themselves. The Turks and Russians at the 
present time have such a government. 

A limited monarchy is that of a king who is 
himself instructed by the laws how he shall go- 
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vern, and who, if he does not govern himself by 

the laws, is tried by them ; he is also assisted in 

his government by persons chosen out of the j 

whole nation, called representatives of the people, 

and he makes war and peace with the consent of 

the nation. The government of Great Britain at 

this time is a limited monarchy* 

A king's prerogative is his right to do, or re- 
fuse to do certain things according to his own 
will. 

A republic is the government of a number of 
persons chosen by the men of the nation to regu- 
late publick affairs according to the laws, or to 
amend the laws, and make new ones if necessary. 
The government of the United States is of this ] 
class. A republick is also called an elective go- 
vernment, because its officers are elected, or 
chosen. 

When there are only a few people in a country, 
when they do not buy and sell among other na* 
tions, but cultivate the fields, and exchange what 
they have, or make, among ono another, the 
younger consult the old people and follow their 
direction. This is a patriarchal government, I 
and now perhaps can only be< found among small 
tribes of people in Africa and Asia, but the his- 
tory of Abraham and Lot affords examples of it 
in ancient times. 

A military government is that of a great officer 
at the head of a large army. Having soldiers at 
his command he can at any time make men obe- , 
diont through fear for their property and lives. 

Hierarchy , is the government of a priest or re* 
ligious ruler, the Pope's government in Italy is a i 
hierarchy. 

i 
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Anarchy, is no government at all. a state of 
confusion in public affairs. 

Aristocracy. In some countries when a parent 
dies his property is equally divided among the 
children who survive him, but in other countries 
the laws require that the larger part of a man's 
fortune should belong to the eldest son of the 
family. This property which belongs to the el- 
dest son cannot be sold, and is called an entailed 
estate. The eldest son has, among the lords or 
the nobility of a country, a title different from the 
family name of his brothers. All noblemen of 
the first rank have a different appellation or title 
from others of the same family : thus, in Eng- 
land, the duke of Bedford's name is Russell, and 
his brother is lord John, or lord William Rus- 
sell. 

The fortune derived from parents is hereditary 
property- The eldest sons of lords, or noble- 
men are the aristocracy of a country — their pro- 
perty is their birth right. Esau sold his birth 
right, his inheritance as the eldest son of Isaac. 

Constitution, the political rules by which a na- 
tion or people agree to be governed. 

Legislature, an assembly of law makers, law 
givers. Moses was the Hebrew legislator. 

Monarch, a King. 

Nation, people of a country. 

State, people governed by laws and having ru- 
lers. 
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LESSON m. 

The Bible. 

The Bible is now translated into all languages 
of civilized men, and even into some of those of 
barbarous nations. This book has not been very 
long universally known in Europe. After the 
Christian religion was adopted in the Roman em- 
pire A. D. 336, the Old and New Testaments 
were translated into Latin and distributed in 
manuscripts over the provinces. Various Greek 
and Hebrew manuscripts besides these Latin ones 
were preserved by religious persons. 

2. Few people in Europe knew how to read 
till after the invention of printing in 1444. 
Until the thirteenth century, paper, such as we 
use, was not invented, and of course, there was 
no material to make books of. Ancient books 
written on parchment, or on paper made from the 
papyrus of Egypt, were very rare and very costly. 
The Latin Bible was carried by the Romans to 
England, and a Saxon Bible was also known 
there A. D. 701. 

3. In 1380 John Wickliffe translated the Bible 
into the English language. Our language at that 
time was very different from its present form, so 
that we can hardly perceive the resemblance of 
our speech and orthography to that which is now 
obsolete. 

4. Much controversy arose whether the Bible 
ought to be read by people in general, but about 
the middle of the sixteenth century Henry VIII, 
King of England, ordered a translation of it to 
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be placed in churches, " for every man that would 
to read therein." 

5. Since that time the Scriptures have been 
read extensively, and are disseminated with much 
pains and cost over different countries. The New 
Testament was written in the Greek language. 
Alexander the Great conquered Judea, the coun- 
try of the Hebrews, and annexed it to his do- 
minions in Asia. 

6. Alexander's successors introduced the 
Greek language into the countries conquered by 
the Macedonian king, and from that time the 
Greek became the common speech of the people 
of Judea. This accounts for the fact that the 
evangelists — the writers of the gospels, employed 
the Greek to describe the history and teachings 
of our Lord and Saviour, when they wrote, about 
four centuries after Alexander. 

7. The Bible was translated into the German 
language by the famous Martin Luther. Among 
the first books ever printed was the Bible in Ger- 
many in 1550, before printing was introduced 
into England. Knowledge of religion, of moral 
truth,, and of science, has been diffused far and 
wide by that admirable invention. 

8. By means of the art of printing, — being 
once taught to read, we can inform ourselves of 
all that is desirable to be known. We ought to 
regard it as one of the special blessings of our 
lot that we enjoy the privileges connected with 
this great art. To us it reveals all the truth that 
may make us wise or good, — the laws of nature, 
The Providence of God, and the rules of a right 
conduct. 
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THE PRESS. 

God said, " Let there be light P 
Grim Darkness felt his might, 
And fled away ; 
Then, startled seas and mountains cold 
Shone forth, all bright in bine and gold, 
And cried, " 'Tis day! 'tis day P 
" Hail, holy light P exclaimed 
The thunderous cloud that flamed 
O'er daisies white. 

And Io, the rose, in crimson dressed, 
Leaned sweetly on the lily's breast, 
And, blushing, murmured, " Light P 
Then was the sky-lark born ; 
Then rose the embattled corn ; 
Then floods of praise 
Flowed o'er the sunnv hills of noon ; 
And then, in stillest night, the moon 
Poured forth her pensive lays. 

Lo, heaven's bright bow is glad ! 
Lo, trees and flowers, all clad - 
In glory bloom t 
And shall the mortal sons of God, 
Be senseless as the trodden clod, 
And darker than the tomb? 
From God, our sire, 
Our souls have holy light within, 
And every form of grief and sin 
Shall see and feel its fire. 

The shroud of souls is riven ! 
Mind, mind alone 
Is light, and hope, and life, and nower ! 
Earth's deepest night from this blest hour, 

The night of minds is gone ! 
" The Press!' 7 all lands shall sing ; 
The Press, the Press we bring 
All lands to bless ; 
O, pallid want! O, labour stark! 
Behold, we bring the second ark ! 

The Press ! The Press ! The Press ! 

Elliot. 
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LESSON IV. 

Origin of Society. 

Society is that condition of men in which they 
live together, under a certain rule, or order. It 
began as soon as there were men to agree 
together, and the first record of it is contained in 
the Bible. 

It is supposed that Adam and Eve, the first 
man and woman, and the parents of all mankind, 
were placed in the western part of Asia some- 
where in the country which lies on the river Eu- 
phrates. The flood, or deluge, which destroyed 
all mankind, except Noah and his family, hap- 
pened 1656 years after the Creation. 

2. The people who lived before the flood 
are called Antediluvians* It is not now known 
how many of these there were, or how large a 
portion of the world they inhabited, but they were 
taught by God himself, or they learned by their 
own invention and industry many useful arts. 
They knew how to construct tents to live in, and 
to take care of cattle ; to make and to play upon 
instruments of music, and to manufacture brass 
and iron. 

3. " Jabal was the father of such as dwell 
in tents, and of such as have cattle. And his 
brother's name was Jubal : he was the father of all 
such as handle the harp and organ. And Zillah, 
she also bare Tubal-cain, an instructor of every 
artificer in brass and iron." 

4 The Antediluvians were not a savage people. 
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Whether they had laws and governors is not 
known, but there were good and had men then as at 
all times, and there was religious worship among 
them. 

5. Religious worship was probably first taught 
by God to his creatures. It is said that God 
spoke to Adam and Eve, but it is also said in 
another part of the Scripture, that " no man hath 
seen God at any time," so we must believe that 
God taught men his will and their duty to him, by 
informing them in some other way than by appear- 
ing and speaking to them. He made some whom 
he appointed for this purpose to feel and under- 
stand his designs in their minds. This instruc- 
tion from God is called Inspiration. Persons so 
taught are said to be inspired men. God does 
not teach men so in these days, though it appears 
from the Bible that he once used to teach them 
in this manner. 

6. The first worship mentioned in the Bible 
is sacrifices. Those who believed that all the 
good things they possessed were gifts of a gra- 
cious father and friend, used to take some of the 
best things they had, and offer them to God ; and 
though every thing that grows and lives is God's 
without being offered to him, he was willing to 
accept, tLS an expression of thanks for his bounty, 
whatever should be presented to him by his crea- 
tures. But God did not value these offerings 
unless they were presented with a sincere and 
humble heart 

7. Adam's two sons, Cain and Abel, each made 
a sacrifice, one brought fruits of the ground, and 
the other " firstlings of his flock," but God ac- 
cepted Abel's offering, while he had not respect 
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to Cain's, is a lesson never to be forgotten— that 
God is not pleased with the wicked even if they 
pretend to be religious. Those who do well only 
will he accept and bless. 

6. The more men increased, and the older the 
world became, the worse they grew. " The 
earth was filled with violence," with quarrels, 
and vices that make men unfit to live. God 
therefore determined to destroy the whole human 
race, except Noah and his family — that good man 
found grace, or favour with God on account of 
his goodness, and Go J chose to preserve him and 
his children from the flood. 

7. God informed Noah of his intention to 
drown the world, and instructed him to prepare a 
vessel that would float upon the waters where his 
family and a multitude of animals might be kept 
in safety. Noah obeyed the divine command, 
and was accordingly saved when all hi* fellow- 
men were drowned. 

S. After the deluge was over, and plants had 
begun to vegetate again, the earth had become in 
a manner new: Noah and his family were its 
only human inhabitants. How grateful and happy 
must they all have felt for this great deliverance — 
how deeply affected by this wonderful display ot 
God's providence, who in the midst of judgment 
remembers mercy, and who spares even while he 
punishes his creatures ! 

9. Noah knew that destruction had been brought 
upon the former inhabitants of the earth on ac- 
count of their wickedness, and he knew that to 
enjoy God's favour men must be pious and good, 
therefore he resolved to keep up the true religion 
and to worship the Maker and Father of men. 
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His first act on leaving the ant was to acnttow 
ledge the mercy of God. 




Noah's Sacrifice. 



10. When Noah made this offering, Gou stgiu 
fied to him his intention never more to destroy 
mankind by a flood, and at the same time the rain- 
bow first appeared in the sky. It has since often 
been called the bow of promise and of hope, bo 
cause it reminds men of the gracious promise of 
God, and because it appeared when God encou- 
raged them by his covenant with Noah that he 
would be the eternal friend of the human race. 

11. Noah's three sons were Shem, Japhet, and 
Ham ; of these Ham is memorable for showing 
disrespect to his father, and for the prophecy ut- 
tered by Noah concerning him. To prophecy i* 
to foretel what is to happen in future times. 
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Inspired men only are propheU. The only proof 
that a man is a prophet, is that \*hat he has fore- 
told really comes to pass afterwards. 

1 2. Noah foretold that the descendants of Ham 
should become servants to the posterity of his 
brothers. It is believed that Ham was the first 
ancestor of the Africans, and that his brothers 
were the first ancestors of the Asiatics and Euro- 
peans. The present white inhabitants of Ame- 
rica are descended from Europeans. The Afri- 
cans have always been a barbarous people except 
on the north coast of Africa; and they have been, 
for a long time, and in great numbers, slaves to 
the Americans, and in the European colonies of 
the West Indies. Thus have the posterity of 
Han. become servants to the posterity of Noah's 
other sons. 

13. For some years after the flood mankind con- 
tinued together, probably about mount Ararat, a 
mountain near the sources of the Tigris and Eu- 
phrates. Between these rivers is Mesopotamia 
or Shinar. In time this country became popu- 
lous, and here was erected the Tower of Babel. 

14. A great multitude of people joined to build 
a tower of immense height, and they had made 
considerable progress in their work, when it 
pleased God to put a stop to it. Till then all 
mer. had spoken one language, but now God con- 
founded their language, that is, he caused some 
to speak in one, and others to speak another lan- 
guage, so that they could no better understand 
each other, than a number of persons speaking 
French, Spanish, and Italian, each understanding 
only his own language, could now be understood 

3 
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by one another. Therefore this tv wer was called 
Babel or confusion. 

15. Soon after the confounding of language 
men spread over the eastern continent in various 
directions, but many of them forgot the true God, 
and imagined there might be other gods, or that 
men had the power of God, or that things without • 
life or sense were gods ; so they made images of 
these false gods, and built temples for them, and 
worshipped them in groves or on hills, which the 
Scripture calls " high places," Among the things 
worshipped were the sun, moon, and stars ; after- 
wards fire, and the elements ; and lastly the pas- 
sions and vices of men. " They made a god of 
wine for the drunkards, of gold for the covetous, 
of thieves for the dishonest, &c." The history 
of these false gods is Mythology. The images 
of the gods were Idols, and the worship Idolatrv. 



THE RAINBOW. 

The following passage from the book of Gene- 
sis relates the declaration of God to Noah on the 
first recorded appearance of the rainbow. 

"\ will establish my covenant with you : neither 
shall all flesh be cut off any more by the waters of 
a flood; neither shall there any more be a flood to 
destroy the earth. And God said, This is the 
token of the covenant which I make between me 
and you and every living creature that is with you, 
for perpetual generations : I do set my bow in the 
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cloud, and it shall be for a token of a covenant 
between me and the earth. Aifd it shall come to 
pass, when I bring a cloud over the earth, that the 
bow shall be seen in the cloud : And I will re- 
member my covenant which is between me and 
you and every living creature of all flesh ; and the 
waters shall no more become a flood to destroy 
all flesh. And the bow shall be in the cloud ; and 
I will look upon it, that I may remember the ever- 
lasting covenant between God and every living 
creature of all flesh that is upon the earth. And 
God said unto Noah, This is the token of the 
covenant, which I have established between me 
and all flesh that is upon the earth." 



Mr. Campbell's verses to the Rainbow. 

Triumphal arch, that fill'st the sky 
When storms prepare to part, 

I ask not proud philosophy 
To teach me what thou art — 

Seem ever as to childhood's sight, 

A midway station given 
For happy spirits to alight 

Betwixt the earth and Heaven, 

Can all that optics teach, unfold 

Thy foniL to please me so, 
As when I dreamt of gems and gold 

Hid in thy radiant bow ? 

To me, fair bow no fabling dreams, 
But words of the Most High, 

Have told why first thy robe of beams 
Was woven in the sky. 
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When o'er the green undelug'd earth 
Heaven's covenant thou didst shine, 

How came the world's gray fathers forth 
To watch thy sacred sign. 

And when its yellow lustre smiled 

O'er mountains yet untrod, 
Each mother held aloft her child 

To bless the bow of G od. 

• 

The earth to thee her incense yields, 
The lark thy welcome sings^ 

When glittering in the freshened fields 
The snowy mushroom springs. _ 

How glorious is thy girdle cast 
O'er mountain, tower, and town, 

Or mirror'd in the ocean vast, 
A thousand fathoms down ! 

i As fresh in yon horizon dark, 
As young thy beauties seem, 
As when the eagle from the ark,* 
First sported in thy beam. 

For faithful to its sacred page, 
Heaven still rebuilds thy span, 

Nor lets the type grow pale with age 
That first spoke peace to man. 

Illustrations* 

Can all that optics teach, tyc. The science of 
optics teaches the real nature of the rainbow. — 1„ 
informs us that the rainbow is caused by a reflec- 
tion of the sun's light. After a shower, vapours 
from the earth rise into the sky, and the sun, from 
the opposite side of the heavens, shines upon them 
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— these congregated or collected vapours, reflect 
all the rays of light which are composed of the 
colours of the rainbow. Before a child knows this, 
he may imagine the rainbow to be formed of solid 
gold, topSz, garnet, and emerald, or any of the 
brilliant stones called gems ; and while he is very 
young, and is delighted with every new object, he 
may be better pleased with the rainbow than after 
he has learned its real substance. 

God does not let the type grow pale with age. 
The hues of the rainbow are as bright and beauti- 
ful now as when Noah first saw it. The words 
/j//;-c, token, and symbol, signify one thing or sign 
which represents or suggests the idea of another 
thing or circumstance. When we see the rain- 
bow, we immediately think of the promise of God, 
and thus it becomes the type, token, or symbol of 
his goodness and truth, and of our safety under 
his protection and government 



IiESSQH V. 

1. The Old Testament consists of thirty nine 
different books, the list of these is called the 
Canon of Scripture. These books were selected 
from different writings of the Hebrews. The 
Bible is a moral book which teaches men what 
God requires of them, what he has done for them, 
and what he intends for them in another life ; and 
it is also a history of the Hebrews, and in part of 
borne other nations of antiquity. 
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2. The books of the Old Testament are the 
Pentateuch, — the first five books of the Bible 
supposed to have been written by Moses; the 
historical books of Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings, 
Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther ; six- 
teen books of prophecy; Ruth and Job — two 
histories of remarkable individuals ; the Psalms 
of David, the Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, the Song 
of Solomon, and the Lamentations. 

3. Genesis signifies the creation. This book 
describes the creation of the world, the history of 
our first parents and the Antediluvians, the De- v 
luge, the origin of languages, the call or appoint- 
ment of Abraham, the lives of his descendants, 
of Isaac, of Jacob, and of his twelve sons, and it 
concludes with the death of Joseph, B. C. 1635, 
embracing a period of 2369 years. 

4. Exodus signifies the going out — the depar- 
ture from Egypt. Seventy of the family of Jacob 
went to dwell in Egypt with their brother Joseph 
B. C. 1706, their posterity remained there till 1491 
— 215 years, and they were increased to six hun- 
dred thousand persons; they then returned to 
Canaan, the country of their ancestors. 

5. Exodus relates the bondage of the Hebrews 
in Egypt, the birth and education of Moses, the 
Hebrew legislator ; the oppression which the Is- 
raelites suffered from the Egyptians ; the conduct 
of the Israelites during their sojourning, or abode 
in the country between Egypt and Canaan ; and 
the appointment of Aaron and his sons to the 
office of priest — of these Aaron was the chief 
priest This book also contains the ten com- 
mandments, and a description of the ceremonies 
to be observed in the public worship* Moses 
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born B. C. 1561. Exodus includes the period 
from the slavery of the Israelites B. C. 1635, to 
the rearing of the tabernacle in the wilderness 
1490 — 145 years. 

6. Leviticus contains laws respecting meats, 
worship, civil usages and social duties. This 
book was called Leviticus, because the care of it, 
and the ministration of the law were entrusted to 
the descendants of Levi, Jacob's son ; and these 
ministers were afterwards called the Levites. 

7. Numbers describes the numbering" of the 
people by Moses ; their discontents in the wil- 
derness ; their rebellions against God ; their wars 
with people through whose countries they passed ; 
some additional laws ; the appointment of the 
Levites, of cities for their residence, and property 
for their support ; the division of land and other 
property among the tribes, and a second enume- 
ration of them. By the last enumeration it was 
shown that all the original emigrants from Egypt 
except Caleb and JostiDa had dfed in the wilder- 
ness, so that no person besides Moses, Caleb and 
Joshua survived who was more than forty years 
old. Numbers includes thirty eight years, and 
brings the Israelitish history to B. C. 1451. 

9. Deuteronomy continues and recapitulates the 
history; repeats some of the laws and SSTds others; 
describes the blessings of obedience, and the pu- 
nishments of disobedience to God ; and concludes 
with Moses' song and death, B. C. 1451. The 
conclusion of this book could not have been 
written by Moses because it describes his death. 

10. Joshua. This book bears the name of the 
successor of Moses. God appointed Joshua to 
lead the Israelites into Canaan : it relates the wars 
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of the Israelites with the inhabitants of the .and 
of which they were to take possession ; the con- 
quest of the country and the division of it among 
the tribes ; it ends with the death of Joshua B. C. 
1427, twenty-four years after that of Moses. 

11. Judges, first and second books, relates the 
exploits of the chiefs of Israel who exercised some 
civil authority among the people, and carried on 
wars with the princes of the neighbouring coun- 
tries and with the people of the land who yet re- 
mained in it. At that time grievances were laid 
before an assembly of the people, — " there was 
no king in Israel, and every man did what was 
right in his own eyes." The last date of the 
second book of Judges B. C. 1400. 
^ <^ 12. Ruth is the history of an amiable and af- 
1 fectionate female of the tribe of Judah^ from whom 
was descended David, one of the kings of Israel. 

13. Samuel — two books. Samuel was of the 
tribe of Levi, and was d^Yfited to the services of 
religion from his birth. He was the first person 
mentioned as a prophet or seer in the Old Testa- 
ment. He judged Israel all his days. The first 
book of Samuel describes the appointment of 
Saul to be king, B. C. 1095 ; it relates the wars 
of the Israelites with the Philistines ; the anoint- 
ing of David as Saul's successor ; the achieve- 
ments of David against the enemies of Israel, 
and concludes with the death of Saul, B. C. 1056. 

14. Samuel, second book, commences with the 
reign of David. " David was thirty years old 
when he began to reign, and he reigned forty 
years. In Hebron he reigned over the tribe of 
Judah seven years and six months; and in Jeru- 
salem he reigned thirty and three years over all 
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Israel and Judah." Samuel describes David's 
wars and his government to B. C. 1027. 

1 5. Kings — two books. The first book of the 
Kings continue the reign of David to his death 
B. C. 1015 ; records the events of the forty years 
of Solomon who succeeded his father David, and 
who died B. C. 940; and the division of the 
twelve tribes into two separate kingdoms. One 
of these kingdoms included the tribes of J udah 
and Benjamin, and was called the kingdom of 
J udah ; and the other kingdom, including the 
other tribes, was called Israel. The first book 
of Kings brings the history of these kingdoms to 
B. C. 897, and relates the actions of the prophets 
Elijah and Elisha. 

16. Kings, second book, continues the history 
of these kingdoms. Israel was conquered by 
the king of Assyria B. C. 721 ; Nebuchadnezzar 
king of Babylon conquered Juddh B. C. 588. — 
This event forms the conclusion of the second 
book of Kings. 

17. Chronicles — two books. Like the Kings t 
these books are a register of the kingdoms of 
Judah and Israel. The first book contains gene- 
alogies of the tribes, and the second terminates at 
the date B. C. 588. 

18* Ezra and Nehemiah describe what happen- 
ed to the Jews on the-return of a small portion of 
them, about fifty thousand, B. C. 536 to their 
city of Jerusalem, after their, whole people had 
been captives in Babylon. Nehemiah's book ends 
at the date B. C. 434. Nehemiah ends the scrip* 
ture narrative of Jewish History. V 
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Esther. An interesting history of a young Jew- 
ess, who became the successful advocate of her 
injured countrymen at the court of the Persian 
king. Esther is dated B. C. 510. 

Job. The History of a pious and patient Ara- 
bian. 

Psalms. Hebrew poems of David and other 
devout men. 

Proverbs. Wise maxims of Solomon. . 

Ecclesiastcs. Moral and religious instructions, 
and reflections of king Solomon. 

Song of Solomon. A poetical composition dif- 
ficult to explain. 

Isaiah. The prophecy of an inspired man who 
lived during the re igng of four kings of Judah, Uz- 
ziah, Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah. This pro- 
phecy relates to the punishments and misfortunes 
which awaited the people of Judah on account of 
their disobedience, and also describes the glory 
of Christ's kingdom when he should appear at a 
time, then future. The book of Isaiah is dated 
from B. C. 760 to 698. 

Jeremiah. The prophecy of Jeremiah lasted 
from B. C. 629 to 588. He foretold the ca- 
lamities of his countrymen, instructed them how 
to conduct themselves towards their conquerors, 
and also foretold events that happened to other 
nations. 

Lamentations. A melancholy poem of Jere- 
miah upon the captivity of his countrymen. 

EzekieL The prophecy of Ezekiel relates not 
only to his countrymen the Jews, to their misfor 
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tunes and their restoration to their native land, but 
to punishments from God which overtook Assyria, 
Egypt, and Tyre. Ezekiel is in some passages 
very obscure. This prophecy was uttered in 
Chaldea, as Babylon is sometimes called, and is 
dated from B. C. 594 to 574. 

Daniel. Daniel was a Jewish captive educa- 
ted at Babylon. The book of Daniel relates the 
prophet's courage and fortitude, and his attach- 
ment to the religion of the true God. This pro- 
phecy foretold the coming of Christ and the de- 
struction of several kingdoms which \vould suc- 
cessively arise in the world. The last date of 
this book is B. C. 534. 

Hosea. This prophecy is dated B. C. 750 ; it 
relates to the sins and punishments of Judah and 
Israel. 

Joel. Is dated B. C. 800. # It is an exhortation 
to repentance as well as a warningiagainst punish- 
ments. 

Amos, is dated B. C. 787, and like Joel the 
prophet reproves his countrymen for their sins. 

Obadiah. The vision of Obadiah foretells the 
punishment of the Edomites, enemies to their 
neighbours of Judoa. The date is B. C. 585. 

Jonah. This prophecy was the warning of a 
Hebrew to Nineveh, a city of Asia, to forsake her 
sins in order to avoid the divine vengeance : it 
bears date B. C. 862. 

JtMicah. This prophet was contemporary with 
Isaiah, he declares the displeasure of God against 
the children of Israel, and is supposed to describe 
the kingdom of Christ. Micah is dated B. C. 
750. 
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Nahum. A prophecy against Nineveh, dated 
B. C. 713. 

Habakkuk. This prophet expresses God's dis- 
pleasure against the wicked, and his own confi- 
dence in the unfailing goodness of his Maker. 
The prophecy is dated B. C. 626. 

Zephaniak is an obscure prophecy denouncing 
God's anger against divers nations for their sins, 
dated B. C. 630. 

Haggai and Zechariah, dated B. C. 520, these 
prophecies are obscure, though Zechariah is sup- 
posed to intimate the coming of Christ. 

Maiachi, the last of the prophets, reproves his 
countrymen for their corrupt worship of God, and 
promises them a prophet who shall turn their 
hearts. This prophet is supposed to be John the 
Baptist, who began to preach, and to. prepare the 
minds of people for* the preaching of Christ, a 
short time belbre our Saviour commenced his 
ministry, about four hundred years after Malachi. 



LESSON VI. 

Jewish History. 

The Bible is a book of history, of morals, and of 
religion. It is properly divided into the law, the 
Prophets, the Gospels, the Acts, the Epistles, and 
the Apocalypse. The history, in the Old Tes- 
tament is that of the Hebrews, with some brief no- 
tices of the small nations which surroui^ted the 
country of Judea: some mention is also mUe in 
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the Old Testament of Egypt, of Syria, and of As- 
syria. Assyria is mentioned under different names 
— Chaldea, Babylon, Media, and Persia. 

2. The most accurate researches into geogra- 
phy do not enable us to distinguish these territo- 
ries by different and precise boundaries. The 
country which lay north of the Persian gulf, along 
the Euphrates and Tigris, was that where the great 
cities of Babylon and Nineveh stood, whither the 
Jews were carried captives, and whence only 
about fifty thousand of them ever returned. 

3. Syria is not more exactly known — it lay to 
the north east of Palestine — Damascus was one 
of its cities; its gods were among the favourite 
idols of the Hebrews when they became idolaters, 
and frequent wars were carried on between them 
and the Syrians ; however a more peaceable inter- 
course, at times subsisted among them, for in the 
second book of Kings it is related that Naaman, a 
Syrian, went confidently into Samaria to be healed 
by the Israelitish prophet Elisha. ^iJLc 

4. The history of the Jews does not appear 
plain to most readers, but it may be readily com- 
prehended by means of a clear notion of the coun- 
try they inhabited, and by some points of time 
fixed in the memory. 

5. The Jews derive their beginning from Abra- 
ham who was appointed by God to be the father of 
their nation, B. C. 1921. The descendants of i 
Abraham were not increased to sufficient numbers 

to form an independent state till B. C. 1451 — 
four hundred and seventy years after the appoint- 
ment of Abraham. You may easily learn their 
history during this time, it is briefly this. 

6. Abraham was the father of Isaac, Isaac of 

4 
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Jacob, Jacob of twelve sons who were the heads 
of the families of the Hebrew nation, or of the 
twelve tribes of Israel. The descendants of these 
twelve sons of Jacob lived in Egypt two hundred 
and fifteen years ; they then left that country un- 
der the conduct of Moses, wandered about in the 
Arabian wilderness forty years, and conquered 
Canaan under Joshua B. C. 1451. 

7. The Hebrews were commanded by God ut- 
terly to destroy seven nations who inhabited Ca- 
naan, and to take possession of the country, which 
was then to be divided into twelve parts, and al- 
lotted to the different families. Ten parts among 
the descendants of ten of Jacob's sons and the 
other two parts were to be given to half tribes, 
one bearing the name of Ephraim, the other ot 
Manasseh, the sons of Joseph. 

8. A map of Canaan represents the country laid 
out in the twelve parts, bearing the names of the 
tribes which occupied them. Reuben, Simeon, 
Judah, Issachar,and Zebulon: Dan and Naphtali; 
Gad and Ashur, Benjamin, and the half tribes of 
Ephraim and Manasseh. The tribe of Levi had 
its portion among all the others. 

9. The lands were divided among these 'tribe;* 
according to the number of families in each : and 
these families were divided into tens, fifties, hun- 
dreds, and thousands, each having leaders called 

, princes of the tribes. The Levites or priests 
were distributed through the different tribes as 
teachers of religion, and the leaders of the tribes 
were magistrates who enforced the laws. 

10. Moses had died before the Israelites en- 
tered the land, which is called the Promised land, 
because God promised Abraham that his descerc- 
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dants should possess it. Joshua established them 
in Canaan, though they did not destroy all the 
people but only a portion ; enough of the original 
inhabitants remained for the Israelites to quarrel 
with, and what is worse, to instruct them in the 
worship of false gods. 

11. Besides the heads of the tribes, the Israel- 
ites had military leaders who also judged or gov- 
erned in civil affairs. The Judges acted in this 
double capacity, till the sons of Samuel, the last 
Judge, were entrusted by their father vith the 
public concerns. These deputed judgc-3 " per- 
verted judgment," or governed badly; and the 
people demanded of the venerable Samuel to give 
them a king. Samuel dissuaded them from this, 
ho.wever they replied, M Nay ; but we will have a 
king to reign over us ;" and he anointed Saul of 
the tribe of Benjamin to be king, B. C. 1075. 

12. Saul's kingdom comprehended all the 
tribes, and was called the kingdom of Israel. Saul, 
David, and Solomon reigned over it successively, 
one hundred and twenty years. Solomon was 
succeeded by his son Rehoboam. Ten of the 
tribes revolted from Rehoboam, and left only the 
tribes of Judah and Benjamin to his government. 
The ten revolted tribes were still called the king- 
dom of Israel, and were governed by kings of their 
own. The two tribes of Judah and Benjamin 
formed another kingdom, called the kingdom of 
Judah. This separation of the tribes is called the 
Division of the kingdom, and took place B. C. 975. 

13. Though it had pleased God to reveal him- 
self to Moses, and to give the Israelites laws and 
commandments to be observed, so that they 
might know that ho alone was God ; and though 
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he had forbidden them to make graven images, 
and to bow down before and worship other gods, 
yet ifl despite of this, they imitated the idolatries 
of their neighbours of Egypt and Syria, so that 
they brought upon themselves the punishments 
which God had denounced against them if they 
forsook the worship which he enjoined. 

14. The people of the kingdom of Israel ad- 
dicted themselves more especially to idolatry than 
they of Judah ; and though God instructed the Is- 
raelites by his prophets, Elijah and Elisha, of their 
folly and wickedness, yet was this instruction lost 
upon them, and they exposed themselves to his 
just displeasure. 

15. For two hundred and fifty-four years Israel 
subsisted as an independent kingdom, but at the 
expiration of that time the king of Assyria laid 
waste the country, and carried tho inhabitants 
away into his dominions, where their descendants 
were dispersed and lost among the nations of Asia. 

16. Judah continued an independent kingdom 
till B. C. 588, .when Jerusalem was destroyed by 
Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon ; and the peo- 
ple of Judah were carried away to captivity. They 
continued in this condition seventy years, till Cy- 
rus king of Persia became master of Babylon, and 
permitted them to return to their own land. Ze- 
rubabel led fifty thousand of his countrymen back 
to Canaan : these were chiefly of the kingdom of 
Judah, though some Israelites accompanied them, 
B. C. 536. 

17. The people who returned were afterwards 
called Jews, and their country Judea. Jerusalem 
was their capital — it was anciently Jebus — David 
took it from the Jebusites, a people of Canaan, en? 
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larged and beautified it, and there Solomon erect* 
ed the temple. Samaria was a city north of Je- 
rusalem, and the capital of the kingdom of Israel: 
it was built by Omri one of the kings. 

18. While the land of Israel lay desolate, aban- 
doned by its former inhabitants, colonies from the 
east settled there, and were instructed by a Jew- 
ish priest in his religion. These colonists were 
called Samaritans from their chief city, Samaria. 
When the Jews returned to Judea, and were em- 
ployed in rebuilding their temple, which was de- 
stroyed by the Chaldeans, the Samaritans offered 
to assist them, but the Jews refused to allow this, 
because the Samaritans were in part idolaters, and 
a quarrel ensued between these people, which was 
kept up for many ages, and produced that mutual 
hatred between Jews and Samaritans which is 
often mentioned in the gospel. 

19. Ezra, a priest of the family of Aaron, led a 
new colony of Jews from Babylon, and brought 
gifts from the king to rebuild Jerusalem, B. C. 
457. Nehemiah was afterwards sent, and these 
good men together, re-established a remnant of 
their nation in peace and prosperity. This con- 
cludes the Ofd Testament four centuries before 
Christ, but other books bring down the history of 
the Jews to the present age. 



Illustration. 

i. The last lesson contains an imperfect ac- 
count of the Old Testament History: the Bible 
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itself is the only book from which the whole can be 
properly learned, but the Bible will be better un- 
derstood, if this little introduction is comprehended 
and remembered. 

2. One of the most eminent men in all history 
is Moses, The religion which God taught Mo- 
ses, and which he taught to his countrymen, is 
called by his name — The Mosaic Dispensation. 
The religion which Jesus Christ taught to the 
same people, but for the benefit of all mankind, is 
called — The Christian Dispensation. 

3. The religion of Moses related to the He- 
brews principally, and spoke of this world only ; 
the religion of Christ mentions another life : he 
rose from the dead and ascended into heaven, to 
prove to us that we shall rise from apparent death, 
and inherit eternal life ; therefore is it written in 
the New Testament, that " The law (the Jewish 
law) came by Moses, but grace and truth came by 
lesus Christ. ,, 

The most valuable part of the law of Moses is 
the Decalogue. 
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Mount Sinai. 



THE DECALOGUE. 

In the nineteenth chapter of Exodus it ia rela- 
ted that God commanded Moses to repeat to the 
children of Israel the benefits they had received 
at his hands, and his will that they should obey 
his laws and be a " holy nation and moreover, 
God, in a sensible manner, declared his will from 
Mount Sinai, God's declaration from Mount 
Sinai is the ten commandments, or the Decalogue, 
which follows : — 
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I. " Thou shalt have no other gods before me. 

II. Thou shalt not make unto thee any graven 
image, or any likeness of any thing that is in 
heaven above, or that is in the earth beneath, or 
that is in the water under the earth : thou shalt 
not bow down thyself to them, nor serve them : 
for I the Lord thy God am a jealous God, visiting 
the iniquity of the fathers upon the children unto 
the third and fourth generation of them that hate 
me ; and shewing mercy unto thousands of them 
that love me, and keep my commandments. 

III. Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord 
thy God in vain : for the Lord will not hold him 
guiltless that taketh his name in vain. 

IV. Remember the sabbath day, to keep it holy. 
Six days shalt thou labour, and do all thy work : 
But the seventh day is the sabbath of the Lord 
thy God : in it thou shalt not do any work, thou, 
nor thy son, nor tLy daughter, thy man-servant, 
nor thy maid-servant, nor thy cattle, nor thy 
stranger that is within thy gates : for in six days 
the Lord made heaven and earth, the sea, and all 
that in them is, and rested the seventh day : where- 
fore the Lord blessed the seventh day, and hal- 
lowed it. 

V. Honour thy father and thy mother ; that 
thy days may be long upon the land which the 
Lord thy God giveth thee. 

VI. Thou shalt not kill. 

VII. Thou shalt not commit adultery. 

VIII. Thou shalt not steal. 

IX. Thou shalt not bear false witness against 
thy neighbour. 

X. Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour's house t 
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thou shalt not covet thy neighbour's wife, nor his 
man-servant, nor his maid-servant, nor his ox, 
nor his ass, nor any thing that is thy neigh* 
hour's." 



Illustration. 

1. Thou shalt have no other gods before me. Thou 
shalt have no God besides me. M The Lord our 
God is one God," is declared often in the scrip- 
tures. This great doctrine is called the Unity of God. 
The word God is sometimes used in the scrip- 

* tures in an inferior sense* In one place it is said, 
"there are gods many, and lords many;" in another, 
"Moses was unto them as a God." This is an ori- 
ental or Asiatic mode of expression. Inthosecoun- 
tries in ancient times, great dignity and importance 
were attached to men of high stations — the humbler 
classes prostrated themselves before them. When 
Joseph appeared abroad in Egypt, persons went 
before him, who cried out, "Bow the knee ;" and 
the people kneeling awaited his coming : this is 
sometimes called worship. This worship often 
became supreme homage. 

2. God revealed himself to Adam, Noah, and 
other patriarchs. This is Primitive Revelation. 
The patriarchs transmitted this revelation to their 
descendants, but they forgot it, and many of them 
invented Polytheism, or worship of many gods. It 
has already been told, that men, and even brute 
animals were deified, or made objects of religious 
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worship. The commandment prohibits this ido- 
latry. 

3. Thou shall not make to thyself any graven 
image, tyc. The second commandment is like 
the first. " God is a spirit, and must be worship- 
ped in spirit and in truth," says Christ. God is a 
mind — he must be worshipped in the mind, and 
honoured in the heart. — He is the object of 
thought, not of sight. " No man hath seen God 
at any time." — God cannot be represented bj 
" any thing that is in heaven above, or in the earth 
beneath." He is a pure moral being — " a jea- 
lous God," that is, one who knows his own infinite 
excellence, and who requires of his creatures their 
supreme love and praise. 

4. He visits the iniquity of the fathers upon the 
children, fyc. "He is of purer eyes than to be- 
hold iniquity" with complacency. He punishes 
all sin. When parents by their vices and bad ex- 
amples corrupt their children, God punishes the 
crimes of the children which were caused by the 
neglect of the parents. But this just God, who 
" will by no means clear the guilty," shows mercy 
to them who love him, and keep his command- 
ments. It is this attribute of love that should 
make us love him, and his Son Jesus Christ, who 
was the minister of his father's will to man, long 
after Moses. 

5. Thou shall not lake the name of the Lord thy 
God in vain, $c. This commandment is corir 
nected with the first two. It suggests the reve- 
rence due to God in all our words. Want of 
respect to the divine presence, to him who is 
about our bed and about our path, who knoweth 
our down-sitting', and our up-rising, and all our 
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thoughts afar off, and from whom we cannot, for 
a moment, hide ourselves, is a " presumptuous 
sin ;" and those who are guilty of it may expect 
punishment 

6. " God hath been pleased (no matter for what 
reason, although probably for this) to forbid the 
vain mention of his name : — £ Thou shalt not 
take the name of the Lord thy God in. vain.' 
Now the mention is vain, when it is useless ; and 
it is useless, when it is neither likely nor intended 
to serve any good purpose ; as when it flows from 
the lips idle and unmeaning, or is applied, on oc- 
casions inconsistent with any consideration of 
religion and devotion, to express our anger, our 
earnestness, our courage, or our mirth ; or indeed 
when it is used at all, except in acts of religion, 
or in serious and seasonable discourse upon reli- 
gious subjects. 

7. " The prohibition of the third commandment 
is recognised by Christ, in his sermon upon the 
mount; which sermon adverts to none but the 
moral parts of the J ewish law. The words of 
Christ extend the prohibition beyond the name of 
God, to every thing associated with the idea : — 
i Swear not, neither by heaven, for it is God's 
throne ; neither by the earth, for it is his footstool ; 
neither by Jerusalem, for it is the city of the Great 
King.' 

8. " Mockery and ridicule, when exercised upon 
the Scriptures, or even upon the places, persons, 
and forms, set apart for the ministration of religion, 
fall within the meaning of the law which forbids the 
profanation of God's name : they are moreover in- 
consistent with a religious frame of mind ; for, as no 
one ever either feels himself disposed to pleasantry, 
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or capable of being diverted with the pleasantry of 
others, upon matters in which he is deeply inter- 
ested ; so a mind intent upon the acquisition of 
heaven, rejects with indignation every attempt to 
entertain it with jests calculated to degrade or de- 
ride subjects which it never recollects but with 
seriousness and anxiety."* 

9. These three commandments engage us par- 
ticularly to honour God, even the Father, and to 
put no created being on an equality with him. 

10. Remember the sabbath day, to keep it holy. 
Six days shall thou labour and do all thy toork, $c. 
This commandment enjoins two duties. One the 
observance of a day of rest and religious worship ; 
the other the performance of all other duties by in- 
dustry and application to business during six days 
out of seven. The Jews observed the sabbath. 
The Jewish sabbath was the lastdayofthe week; it 
celebrated the day on which God finished the work 
of Creation. Christ rose from the dead on the first 
day of the week, and his followers have ever ob- 
served the day of his resurrection as their sabbath. 

11. The Pagans of all countries have no sab- 
bath. Dr. Watts calls this blessed day, " the 
best of all the seven." It is a day of peace and 
comfort, a day of praise and instruction — a day 
when mengo to the houseof God in company, and 
meet in pleasant walks, when the father, the 
mother, and the children are collected together in 
love, and taught all they need know or do, to be 
good. To neglect the Sunday, to spend it in 
idleness and voluntary ignorance, in foolish 
amusements, or in cruel treatment of poor ani- 
mals is a great sin. " The Sabbath," says 

* Paley. 
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Christ, " was made for man" — made for his 
happiness and his improvement When we 
deprive others of the means of employing and 
enjoying the Sabbath, we cause them to disobey 
God. 

12. Honour thy father and mother, $c. Honour 
thy parents, here means, maintain them, if their 
necessities require it. It has a more extended 
meaning. Respect every one who in any manner 
sustains a relation like a parent. Respect all 
virtuous old age, and all wise men. In your 
childhood obey those who have the care of your 
person and your education, but more particularly 
love your own parents, those who have given you 
life, who have watched over your infancy, toiled 
for your support, prayed for your happiness, cul- 
tivated your mind, endured your faults, and che- 
rished your virtues. 

13. If your parents are not good and kind you 
cannot love their vices and bad dispositions, but 
you can forgive them, you need not imitate them. 
The discipline and the failings of parents which 
require the patience and forbearance of children, 
are thus described by Dr. Paley. 

14. " There is an interval of eight or nine years 
between the dawning and the maturity of reason, 
in which it is necessary to subject the inclination 
of children to many restraints, and direct their 
application to many employments, of the tendency 
and use of which they cannot judge; for which 
cause the submission of children during this pe- 
riod must be ready and implicit, with an excep- 
tion, however, of any manifest crime which may 
be commanded them. 

15. « If children, when they are grown up, 

5 
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voluntarily continue members of their father's 
family, they are bound, beside the general duty 
of gratitude to their parents, to observe such re- 
gulations of the family as the father shall appoint ; 
contribute their labour to its support, if required ; 
and confine themselves to such expenses as he 
shall allow. The obligation would be the same 
if they were admitted into any other family, or 
received support from any other hand. 

16. "The services and attentions, by which 
filial gratitude may be testified, can be comprised 
within no enumeration. Filial gratitude will show 
itself in compliances with the will of the parents, 
however contrary to the child's own taste or judg- 
ment, provided it be neither criminal, nor totally 
inconsistent with his happiness ; in a constant 
endeavour to promote their enjoyments, prevent 
their wishes, and soften their anxieties, in small 
matters as well as in great ; in assisting them in 
their business ; in contributing to their support, 
ease, or better accommodation, when their cir- 
cumstances require it ; in affording them our 
company, in preference to more amusing engage- 
ments ; in waiting upon their sickness or decrepi- 
tude ; in bearing with the infirmities of their 
health or temper, with the peevishness and com- 
plaints, the unfashionable, negligent, austere man- 
ners, and offensive habits, which often attend upon 
advanced years : for where must old age find 
indulgence, if it do not meet with it in the piety 
and partiality of children 1" 

17. The commandment says, Honour thy fa- 
ther and mother, that thy days may he long upon 
the land, <£c. This does not mean that all per- 
sons will live long who honour their parents. It 
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declared to the Israelites, that if they performed 
this duty in an exemplary manner, they would 
possess other virtues — u the righteousness that 
exalteth a nation — and that they would, in the 
strength of their virtues, long endure as a people, 
in that land they were about to possess. This 
intimates the prosperity of all persons and all 
states, which fulfil the domestic duties. The 
blessing of God is upon such persons, and they 
are long preserved on the felicity which proceeds 
from their goodness. 

18. Thou shalt not kill. It is a pleasant thing 
to be alive, and all life of men and animals is to be 
regarded with care and tenderness. The life of 
animals is sometimes necessary to be destroyed 
for th^ food of man ; but the life of every human 
being is to be spared and cherished. Men some* 
times commit crimes which make it unsafe for 
others that they should live in society ; the laws 
therefore condemn them to die : but unless our 
life is in danger from a fellow creature, we must 
never raise our hand against his life. The com- 
mandment against murder may be extended to the 
refraining from all injury to others, in thought, 
word, or deed.* 

19. Thou shalt not bear fake witness. Thou 
shalt not tell any thing false to the hurt of any one. 
All lies are wrong. Even the " lie which flatters," 
which makes a man think more highly of himself 
than he ought to think, is a deception, and corrupts 
the mind like all other deceit. 

20. Thou shalt not commit adultery. Thou 
shalt respect thy neighbour's husband or wife. 
This commandment does not relate to children. 

21. Thou shalt not covet. Thou shalt not envy 
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the wife, house, wealth or talents of another. Co- 
vetousness is excessive desire to possess the pro- 
perty of another. The covetous generally feel 
ill-will to those who possess the object of their 
desires. This is a bad passion, and directly op- 
posed to the benevolence or charity which the 
gospel enjoins. 

22. The commandments were engraved on 
tables of stone, and were kept among the sacred 
things of the Jews — they were often recited to 
the people, and they were instructed in them. 
The spirit of them, that is, the whole meaning, 
was comprehended by Christ in these words: 
" Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
mind, with all thy heart, and with all thy strength, 
and thy neighbour as thyself: on these two hang 
all the Law and the Prophets." This means that 
all the moral meaning of the Jewish law, and all 
the moral injunctions of the prophets, only taught 
these universal duties. 

23. The authority of these commandments 
among the Jews, is shown in the gospel of St. 
Matthew. " And, behold, one came and said 
unto him, Good Master, what good thing shall I 
do, that I may have eternal life ? And he said 
unto him, Why callest thou me good ? there is 
none good but one, that is, God : but if thou wilt 
enter into life, keep the commandments. He 
saith unto him, Which ? Jesus said, Thou shalt 
do no murder, Thou shalt not commit adultery, 
Thou shalt not steal, Thou shalt not bear false 
witness, honour thy father and thy mother : and 
Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. The 
young man said unto him, All these things have I 
kept from my youth up : what lack I yet ? Jesus 
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said unto him, If thou wilt be perfect, go and sell 
that thou hast, and give to the poor, and thou shalt 
have treasure in heaven; and come and follow 
me." 

24. The admonition of Christ to the young 
man, to sell all that he had, and give to the poor, 
does not apply to all people. Christ was about 
establishing his own religion, — it was necessary 
that his followers should make great sacrifices and 
partake of his humble lot, that they might prove 
their sincerity, and become fellow workers with 
him. The man who sought denial life seems to 
have asked how he might obtain it with a selfish 
heart ; he had not learned that " no man liveth to 
himself alone." 

25. The commandments which relate to the 
social duties that all men owe to all others with 
whom they live in society, are prohibitory rather 
than positive. The commandment, Honour thy 
father and mother, is positive — it expressly enjoins 
a duty. The four following commandments are 
prohibitions — they forbid evil acts and unworthy 
dispositions ; but the forgiveness of enemies, the 
charity " which suffereth long and is kind," and 
the generosity in the service of mankind, which 
are taught by the example of Christ and the first 
teachers of Christianity, were not inculcated by 
the commandments.' This perfection of virtue 
was only exhibited by the Son of God. 



5* 
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LESSON VII. 

Jewish History — continued. i 

1. Under Ezra and Nehemiah Jerusalem was 
rebuilt, and the Jews were permitted to enjoy their 
own religion and laws, and the high priest was 
their chief magistrate. They continued under the 
protection of Persia and paid a small tribute or 
tax to that government. 

2. Before this time all the religious services of 
the Jews were performed in or around the taber- 
nacle or tent which Moses had ordered to be erec- 
ted, and after the time of king Solomon in the 
magnificent temple which he built. One building 
could not suffice a great nation for frequent wor- 
ship or instruction. After the restoration, Ezra 
collected all the books or sacred writings of the 
Hebrews, and introduced the custom of reading 
them to the people. 

3. At this period Synagogues, places of wor- 
ship resembling our churches, were built in differ- 
ent parts of the country, and the services in them 
were reading the Scriptures, prayer, and preach- 
ing. From this time the Jews became ardently 
devoted to their religion, and never more relapsed 
into idolatry. 

4. It would have been happy for them if they 
had added nothing to the religion of the Scrip- 
tures, but persons among them invented new cus- 
toms, and ceremonies, and told many fictitious 
stories which in time were considered as impor- 
tant and of certain authority and obligation. 
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These inventions were the traditions spoken of in 
the New Testament. 

5. Those persons who held to the importance 
of these traditions were a sect called the Phari- 
sees, or separated persons, because they professed 
to be more holy than other men, but in reality they 
were only more proud and ostentatious, and when 
Christ appeared in the world he openly reproved 
them for their hypocrisy. 

6. The Persian monarchy was subdued by Alex- 
ander of Macedon B. C. 336, and the province of 
Judea fell to the conqueror, but Alexander was 
the benefactor rather than the oppressor of the 
Jews ; he encouraged them to emigrate to differ- 
ent parts of his dominions, particularly to his new 
city of Alexandria in Egypt. Those Jews who 
went to the Greek cities, cultivated the Greek 
language, and were thence called the Hellenist 
Jews, from Hellas an ancient name of Greece. 
Some of the Hellenist Jews translated the He- 
brew Scriptures into the GrP^k, and this transla- 
tion, still preserved, is called the Septuagint 
version. 

7. With Egypt near them on the south-west, 
and Syria adjacent to them on the north-east, the 
unhappy Jews, after the death of Alexander were 
thrown alternately upon the mercy of one and the 
other of their hostile neighbours. Sometimes the 
Syrians set governors over them, who robbed and 
oppressed, and what was more cruel stilly endea- 
voured to make them renounce their religion. 

8. While the Jews were suffering the persecu- 
tion of the Syrian princes, who endeavoured to im- 
pose their idolatries upon the servants of Jeho- 
vah, (the Hebrew name of God,) there arose 
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among them a leader whose devotion to his coun 
try, and whose zeal for the service of God give 
him the most elevated rank among good men. 

9. Matathias, a priest of an honourable family,* 
when the king of Syria sent an officer into Jeru- 
salem to enforce the heathen worship, boldly re- 
sisted him, and declared in the hearing of his 
countrymen, " That though all the Jews, and all 
nations of the earth should conform to the pagan ido 
latries, he, and his sons, would continue faithful to 
the law of their God, and nothing should tempt 
them to abandon the religion of their fathers." 
B. C. 167. 

10. Animated by this pious example multitudes 
joined Matathias, destroyed the heathen temples 
which had been set up, opened the Synagogues, 
and caused the Scriptures to be read freely every 
where. But after one year of victory, Matathias 
died, and was succeeded by his son Judas Mac 
cabeus, B. C. 1 66. 

11. Judas Maccabeus is reckoned among tho 
most glorious of Jewish heroes. Judas carried 
on a war with Syria in defence of his country and 
his religion for six years, and then fell in battle. 
His brothers Jonathan and Simon, for the follow- 
ing twenty-five years, successively maintained 
their authority against the Syrians as the priests 
and generals of the Jews, but both were mur- 
dered. 

12. Hyrcanus, the son and successor of Simon 
Maccabeus, expelled the Syrians from Judea, 
conquered Idumea and Samaria, and having 
amassed great wealth, governed Judea wisely for 

* The Asmonean family. 
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nine years, and the country flourished under his 
administration. 

13. Aristobulus, the son of Hyrcanus, assumed 
the title of king, which was kept up by others of 
the Maccabean family. A violent quarrel arose 
between two brothers of the Maccabees concern- 
ing which should be king — one of them appealed 
to the Roman general Pompey to settle their dis- 
pute, upon which Pompey marched his army into 
Jerusalem, and after a bloody battle made himself 
master of the city, B. C. 63. 

14. After this event Judea became a Roman 
province, but was suffered to retain the ancient 
religion. A few years before the birth of Christ, 
Herod, an Idumean, was made king by Mark An- 
thony, and during his wicked and tyrannical reign 
Jesus was born, ' * 



LESSON VIII. 
The Gospel. 

- ^ 

1. The prophets had foretold that in the "ful- 
ness of time," that is at a time which God should 
determine to be fit, a Messiah, or divine Saviour 
should come into the world ; and Daniel had so 
clearly pointed out the circumstances which should 
attend his coming, that devout persons fully ex- 
pected the Lord's appearing. They waited for 
" the consolation of Israel," as this event was cal- 
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led, for they expected Him to be bom among them, 
of the family or tribe of Judah. 

2. In the twenty-seventh year of the reign of 
the Emperor, Augustus Caesar, Jesus was born 
at Bethlehem of Judea : all the circumstances of 
his birth are recorded in the second chapter of tho 
gospel of St. Luke. The Jews expected that 
Jesus would be a king and a military deliverer, 
and that he would come into the world for the 
benefit of their nation ojily, and relieve them from 
the oppression of their Roman masters. 

3. In the second chapter of St. Matthew's gos- 
pel the first events of our Saviour's life are rela- 
ted. Some of the eastern magi, wise men from 
the country east of J udea, came to pay their re- 
spects to him, while he was yet an infant, and sa- 
luted him as King of the Jews, this provoked He- 
rod the reigning king, and dreading lest Jesus 
should become the king of his subjects, he re- 
solved to put all the infants in Bethlehem and its 
neighbourhood to death that thus he might reign 
in security. 

4. But God intimated this purpose of Herod to 
the parents of Jesus, and they carried him to 
Egypt, and remained there till the death of Herod, 
when they returned to Judea, but dwelt in the city 
of Nazareth in Galilee at a considerable distance 
from Bethlehem ; and we read in the second chap- 
ter of Luke, that Jesus in his twelfth year ac- 
companied his parents to Jerusalem, to celebrate 
the Passover, and there he conversed with the 
learned among the Jews in the temple, astonishing 
them " at his understanding." 

5. Nothing is said in the Gospel respecting 
several following years of the life of Jesua, but 
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when he was nearly thirty years of age, John cal- 
led the Baptist, preached that Christ was about to 
appear ; and when John baptized multitudes, Je- 
sus came to be baptized also, and a voice from 
Heaven announced, "Thou art my beloved son, in 
thee I am well pleased." 

6. The first poaching of Jesus is related thus 
by St. Luke. " And Jesus returned in the power 
of the Spirit into Galilee ; and there went out a 
fame of him through all the region round about. 
And he taught in their synagogues, being glorified 
of all. And he came to Nazareth, where he had 
been brought up : and, as his custom was, he 
went into the synagogue on the sabbath-day, and 
stood up for to read. And there was delivered 
unto him the book of the prophet Esaias : and 
when he had opened the book, he found the place * 
where it was written, The Spirit of the Lord is 
upon me, because he hath anointed me to preach 
the gospel to the poor ; he hath sent me to heal 
the broken-hearted, to preach deliverance to the 
captives, and recovering of sight to the blind, to 
set at liberty them thkt are bruised, to preach the 
acceptable year of the Lord. And he closed the 
book, and he gave it again to the minister, and sat 
down. And the eyes of all them that were in the 
synagogue were fastened on him." 

7. Immediately after Jesus was baptized he 
attached followers to himself, who believed they 
had found the Messiah ; and he not only taught 
as never man spake before, but he performed mi- 
racles. The first related in the gospel is the 
transformation of water to wine in Cana of Gali- 
lee. Other, miracles he frequently exhibited, and 
all to do good ; and in order to teach and to bene- 
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fit his countrymen as much as possible, he ap- 
pointed twelve persons to perform the same bene- 
volent offices which he did. 

8. Christ chose from his disciples the twelve 
apostles, Peter, Andrew, James, John, Phillip, 
Bartholomew, Matthew, Thomas, James son of 
Alpheus, Simon called Zelotes, Judas the brother 
of James, and Judas Iscariot. On a certain time,/ 
Jesus having miraculously fed five thousand men, 
those who had seen the miracle said, " This is of 
a truth that prophet that should come into the 
world. When Jesus therefore perceived that they 
would come and take him by force, to make him a 
king, he departed again into a mountain himself 
alone." 

9. Our Saviour recommended to the Jews ro 
submit to the Roman government, and himself 
paid a tribute or tax demanded of him ; and when 
he enjoined Peter to do it he said, " Lest we 
offend them," Thus ready was he to submit to 
all civil regulations. 

10. On one occasion he entered Jerusalem as 
a king, but in the humblest manner. He often 
preached that his kingdom was not of this world. 
The entry into Jerusalem is thus described. 
" And the disciples went, and did as Jesus com- 
manded them, and brought the ass, and the colt, 
and put on them their clothes, and they set him 
thereon. And a very great multitude spread their 
garments in the way ; others cut down branches 
from the trees, and strewed them in the way. 
And the multitudes that went before, and that 
followed, cried, saying, Hosanna to the son of 
David : Blessed is he that cometh in the name 
of the Lord ; Hosanna in the highest" 
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11. The Pharisees, and priests of the Jews be- 
came jealous of the influence of Jesus. He did 
not attempt to alter *he forms of the Jewish wor- 
ship, but he commanded those whom he healed to 
show themselves to the priest, and to make the 
religious offering which the law required. He 
came, he said, " not co destroy but to fulfil" God's 
purposes ; and he did good and not evil every 
hour of his life. 

12. The chief priests and Pharisees were 
wicked and artful me* md when Jesus reproved 
their practices, they kview that he brought them 
into contempt, therefore they accused him of pre- 
tending to be a king, and carried him before Pilate 
the Roman governor, hoping that he would con- 
demn him for the crime of assuming the dignity 
of a prince in the Roman dominions. 

13. Pilate found no fault in Jesus, and would 
have released him, but the people persisted in 
their accusation, and to satisfy them he released 
a malefactor instead of J esus. In consequence 
of this sentence, Jesus after suffering many in- 
dignities and insults, was crucified between two 
thieves. This transaction is related in the 27th 
chapter of Matthew, the 15th of Mark, the 
23rd of Luke, and the 19th of John. Read these 
chapters. 

14. Before his condemnation Jesus knew the 
designs of his enemies, and he knew that his in- 
nocence would not avail him any thing ; his spirit 
sunk under the prospect of his sufferings, and h* 
prayed " Father, if it be thy will, let this cup pass 
from roe" — spare me th% agony of this cruel 
death ; but he was perfectly willing to submit to 
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his Father, and again he said, " Let not my will 
but thy will be done." 

15. Joseph, a rich Jew of Arimathea, and Ni- 
codemus, disciples and friends of Jesu3, begged 
his body of Pilate, and interred him in a new 
sepulchre, but the third morning after the cruci- 
fixion, the affectionate Mary Magdalene went to 
the place where Jesus had lain, and he was no 
longer there, but he shortly appeared and spoke 
to Mary and his disciples. This memorable 
event is called the Resurrection, and is a proof, 
as he rose from the grave and afterwards ascend- 
ed into Heaven, that all men shall never die, but 
have everlasting life. 

16. After the resurrection Jesus showed him- 
self alive by many infallible proofs, being seen 
forty days, and conversing with his disciples con- 
cerning the kingdom of God, that is, concerning 
obedience to God's laws, their duty as his follow- 
ers, and their prospects in another life, in which 
God will reward every man according to his 
deeds, assigning punishment and misery to the 
guilty and impenitent ; glory, honour, and immor- 
tality to them who forsake their sins, and obey 
God's laws, which are revealed in the Gospel. 



THE EXAMPLE OF JESUS. 

1. This great preacher of righteousness was a 
perfect pattern of piety and of submission to his 
Father's will in all things. He was eminently 
active in the discharge of the work to which ho 
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was appointed, going about doing good without 
ceasing. He was an obedient son, being subject 
to his parents. He was a kind friend, as his at- 
tachment to John the disciple, and to Mary, 
Martha, and Lazarus their brother, shows. 

2. He was full of compassion, and generous 
sympathy — he wept at the grave of Lazarus, and 
gave wine at the wedding feast of Galilee. He 
fed the hungry, healed the sick, and instructed the 
ignorant He abhorred all hypocrisy, and without 
fear of the wealthy and powerful Pharisees, he 
dared to reprove their pretended piety. Such 
was his reverence for religion and the places of 
worship, that he drove profane men from the tem- 
ple, when they made a market of it. 

3. He had a sincere love of truth, and taught 
it even at the expense of his life. He was kind 
to the evil and the unthankful ; patient under 
every insult ; a peace-maker, endeavouring to 
reconcile those who hated one another ; full of 
mercy towards his enemies and persecutors, pray- 
ing, " Father, forgive them, they know not what 
they do." He possessed unbounded liberality 
of benevolence. He was a Jew, and dwelt among 
his own people, whom he sometimes called the 
" children of the kingdom," but he spoke honour- 
ably of the virtues of the Samaritans whom they 
despised ; he respected that Roman centurion, 
of whom he said " I have not found so great faith, 
no, not in all Israel" — among all the Israelites ; 
and he declared, " he that worketh righteousness, 
of every nation" shall inherit the kingdom of 
Heaven — the rewards of the righteous. 

4. There is no need that the infinite goodness 
of this perfect being, who was " like unto us, sin 
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only excepted" should be longer insisted upon. 
You have the Gospel — whatever your Saviour 
commanded, whatever he did, whatever he was, 
whatever he promised, is written there. Read 
for yourselves. Search the Scriptures. God has 
given you understanding, young as you are, he 
will enlighten your minds, and make you wise to 
salvation. 



^INSTITUTIONS OF CHRISTIANITY. 

1. Baptism, the Lord's Supper, the Sabbath, 
are the institutions of Christ. One of our Sa- 
viour's last commands to his disciples was, " Go 
ye, therefore, and teach all nations, baptising 
them." Baptism is a simple ceremony — immer- 
sion in water, or sprinkling water upon infants or 
grown persons, at the same time that a declaration 
is made to God and man, that the individual bap- 
tized will believe, and obey the gospel. 

2. When an infant is baptized, his friends ex- 
press an intention to educate him as a christian : 
when a grown person is baptized, he acknow- 
ledges that he believes the religion of Jesus, and 
means to conform himself to its laws. 

3. The Lord's supper. When our Lord cele- 
brated the last passover which occurred during 
his life, he instituted the Supper. On this occa- 
sion when he distributed bread and wine, he 
expressed himself to this effect, " This bread 
represents my body, which is given for you, and 
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this cup of wine represents my blood which -,hall 
be shed for you :" — and when they ate of the bread 
and drank of the cup, he said, " This do, in 
remembrance of me." 

4. Since that time many Christians all over the 
world have thought it a duty to obey this injunc- 
tion, and have met together at stated times to 
celebrate the Saviour's death. Baptism and the 
Supper are sometimes called sacraments. A sa- 
crament is an oath or solemn promise to God. 
At the ceremony of Baptism, and at the first 
celebration of the Supper, Christians are required 
to promise that they will observe and perform all 
the duties of Christians : henco baptism and the 
supper are called sacraments. 

5. The Sabbath. In the lesson on the Deca 
logue the nature of the Sabbath was explained. 
Christ did not command his followers to build 
churches, to supply them with fixed ministers, 
and to attend public worship on the Sabbath, but 
he said, " the Sabbath" already established " was 
made for man," he taught in the synagogues on 
the Sabbath day, he read the Scriptures, he 
shewed respect for the ministers — all this is suf- 
ficient authority, and makes public worship, and 
public instruction on the Sabbath, a Christian 
institution and duty. 

6. The Passover , one of the annual feasts of the 
Jews. The otigin of the passover is thus descri- 
bed in Exodus. When the Egyptians refused to 
allow the Israelites to depart from Egypt, God 
sent various plagues to them ; the last of these 
plagues was the death of the oldest or first born 
child of every family in Egypt. Moses in the ex- 
pectation of this plague ordered that his brethre n 
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should kill a lamb and sprinkle the door-posts of 
every house with its blood, so that when the angel, 
commissioned to destroy the Egyptians, should 
see this sign that Israelites dwelt within the house, 
thus marked, he should pass over that house, and 
spate the inhabitants. This was done, and the 
Israelites were spared. This deliverance they 
celebrated annually at the feast called the Pass- 
over. f ~ 
. i ' 



PROGRESS OF CHRISTIANITY 

1. The word Gentiles occurs frequently in the 
new testament : it signifies those who were not 
Jews. At the time of the death of Christ, the 
Jews were divided into those who believed that 
Jesus was the Messiah, and those who believed 
" that he who should come" — that he of whom 
the prophets spoke, had not yet appeared upon 
earth. Between these two classes of men, a 
strong enmity prevailed. * 

2. The Jews hated the followers of Christ, be- 
cause they supposed them to be followers of an 
impostor, and setters-forth of false doctrines ; and 
though hatred is contrary to Christianity, it must 
be believed that the first Christians regarded those 
who had crucified their master with very painful 
feelings. Still there were all over Judea, many 
excellent people who were yet to be instructed in 
the new religion — many who were ignorant of all 
the mighty works that Jesus had done, and among 
whom the disciples went forth to preach and to 
teach. 
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3. The Apostles having witnessed the ascen 
sion of Jesus, about one hundred and twenty be- 
ing at Jerusalem, began soon after to work mira- 
cles, and to preach the gospel. Their first suc- 
cess was very great, and an interesting account 
of it is given in the first and second chapters of the 
Acts of the Apostles. They soon began to meet 
with opposition as their master had done ; never- 
theless the new religion spread extensively. 

4. Peter was the first who preached the gospel 
to the Gentiles, whom he taught that Jesus came 
not only to his own nation, but to all men, of all 
nations. Among the converts of this period was 
a great company of Christians who devoted them- 
selves to the instruction of others, but the oppo- 
sition to Christianity was bitter and cruel. A very 
affecting instance of this is recorded in the mar- 
tyrdom of Stephen in the 7th Chapter of Acts. 

5. Soon after the death of Stephen, God raised 
up an eminent servant of his cause in Paul, or 
Saul, as his Hebrew name was, a Jew of Tarsus 
in Cilicia. Saul was among the most violent op- 
posers of the Christians; but it pleased God to 
enlighten his mind, and when he was instructed 
in the knowledge of the Christian religion, he 
preached it successfully in Syria, in Arabia, and 
Jerusalem. 

6. The Jews were not only inhabitants of Ju- 
dea, but besides those who still remained in Per- 
sia and other eastern countries, colonies of Jews, 
from the time of Alexander, more than three cen- 
turies before Christ, had established themselves in 
Alexandria, Asia minor, Greece and other parts 
of the Roman dominions. At the time of the as- 
cension of Christ, and immediately after it, the re- 
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sidents at Jerusalem, besides the natives, are thus 
enumerated. 

7. " There were dwelling at Jerusalem Jews, 
devout men, out of every nation under heaven," 
besides " Parthians, and Medes, and Elamites, 
and the dwellers in Mesopotamia, and in Judea, 
in Cappadocia, in Pontus, and Asia, Phrygia and 
Pamphylia, in Egypt, and in the parts of Lybia, 
about Cyrene, and strangers of Rome, Jews and 
Proselytes, Cretes and Arabians." 

8. When all these people heard the gospel, 
they, doubtless, as many as believed, sent, as they 
had opportunity, intelligence of the "glad tidings" 
to the countries whence they came, and in that 
manner it is probable, that Bible news travelled 
into many places even before the gospel was 
taught in them by ministers. But to give effect to 
the gospel, Paul, Barnabas, Peter and others, car- 
ried the new religion into Asia minor, Syria, 
Greece, some of the Greek islands, and to Rome 
itself. 

9. At Rome all religions were tolerated, that is, 
all the forms of Paganism ; but though Paul made 
converts at Rome, it appears that he was there 
made a prisoner at large ; had the liberty of going 
over the city, without power to quit it, and that he 
preached there during two years. From Rome, 
Paul wrote the Epistles, or tetters, to the Phillip- 
pians, to Philemon, to the Ephesians and the Col- 
lossians. During the rest of his life, St. Paul de- 
voted himself to the religion of Christ ; and after 
the death of the first apostles, other eminent and 
pious men taught this religion, and established 
churches all over the Roman empire. T* ,7^ : 

10. As Christ had foretold, the first Christian^ 
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suffered many calamities, and were often made 
prisoners, and killed, on account of their religious 
sentiments ; many were deprived of their proper- 
ty, and reduced to beggary, and many were forced 
to perform their worship secretly, and hide them- 
selves in desarts and caves. But they possessed 
the noble consciousness that they were in the right, 
and that though men should revile and persecute 
them for righteousness' sake, yet they had laid up 
for them a reward in Heaven. 

11. A. D. 336. The Emperor Constantine order- 
ed the heathen temples, throughout the Roman em- 
pire to be demolished, and Christian worship to be 
established. This was partly effected ; in time, the 
gods of Rome were forgotten, many wise men 
taught the Christian religion, and Churches were 
erected ; but so few people could read, and so 
many false stories were told of Christianity, that 
fables were introduced into it. About six centu- 
ries after Christ, the Christian religion was divided 
into two very distinct systems, one called the Ro- 
man Catholic, and the other the Greek Church ; 
both of these religious systems supposed that cere- 
monies, and reverence to saints, were of the high- 
est importance, and that to read the scriptures 
could do people no good ; so that very little of the 
Christian religion was known, or practised in the 
world, for many centuries after that time. 

12. About the same time that the religion of 
Europe was divided into the Catholic and Greek 
churches, all western Asia, Arabia, and all the 
north of Africa, received the religion of Mahom- 
et, which professes to detest Christianity; so that 
true Christianity was only preserved by a few 
learned men, in manuscript copies of the Scrip- 
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tures, kept in convents; and such was the genera, 
ignorance which followed the corruption of Chris- 
tianity, that the long period which elapsed between 
the sixth and the sixteenth centuries, is called the 
Dark Ages. 

13. The sixteenth century is frequently called 
the era of the Reformation. Printing was dis- 
covered in 1444. In every country of Europe, 
people learned the art of reading. Bibles were 
printed in all languages, and somewhat read in all 
countries. Ulric Zuingle ; in Switzerland, John 
Calvin, a Frenchman, Martin Luther, a German, 
John Knox, a Scotsman, and many other men 
called reformers, in different countries, preached 
from the Scriptures, and from that time to this, the 
religion of the Bible has been cultivated and un- 
derstood by many people. 

14. European Turkey has adopted the Ma- 
homedan religion, though the Greeks of Turkey 
and the Grecian Islands, worship according to the 
rites of the Greek Church. Russia professes the 
faith of the Greek Church. In Great Britain, 
Holland, Switzerland, Germany, Sweden ; in the 
British Colonies, in Asia and America, and in the 
United States of America, the Protestant faith 
prevails among the inhabitants. 

1 5. Asia is chiefly given up to Mahomedan- 
ism, and other false religions. The Indians of 
North and South America, and the Islanders of 
the Pacific and Indian Oceans are idolaters. The 
French inhabitants of the Canadas, and of Louisi- 
ana, the white men of Mexico, and the Spanish 
and Portuguese, of the vast countries of South 
America, are also Catholics,. Attempts are now 
making by the Protestants in Europe and America 
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to send the Bible into all countries, and the hope is 
cherished by Christians everywhere, that all men 
will, in due time, come to the knowledge of God, 
and of Jesus Christ whom he sent into th^world. 

v Protestants. Those Christians everywhere 
- / are called Protestants, who profess to believe that 
it is every man's duty to read the Scriptures for 
himself, to judge of their meaning by his own un- 
derstanding, and to worship God in the manner 
that he judges to be right. Protestants are di- 
vided into many sects, Episcopalians, Presbyteri- 
ans, &c, but the wise and good among all these 
agree to allow others the privilege of honouring 
their Maker, each in his own way. 

1. The Pope. — It is declared by the Catholic 
Church that Christ appointed the apostle Peter to 
be his successor on earth, — the head, or governor 
of his church. The Church means all people, 
everywhere, who believe that Christ came from 
God, and declared his will to mankind. All 
those countries which receive the Christian reli- 
gion form what is called Christendom. 

2. The bishops of Rome are admitted, by Roman 
Catholics, to be the successors of St. Peter, and 
are called Popes, or Fathers. The Popes are 
chosen from the Cardinals of the Romish church, 
an order of ecclesiastics, or priests. One of the 
most memorable of the Popes was Hildebrand, 
commonly called Gregory the Seventh. 

3. The present pope (1846) is a secular prince, 
and his authority extends over certain states of 
Italy, called the Pope's States. Gregory VII., in 
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his time, — the eleventh century, was one of the 
greatest civilizers of Europe. At that period 
heathenism still continued in many parts of that 
great territory, and near neighbours lived in con- 
stant warfare. Gregory did much to enlighten 
and improve the ignorant of his age. 

4. Gregory sent missionaries into different coun- 
tries, who not only carried the Christian doctrine 
wherever they went, but the Latin language, and 
thus they introduced literature, humanity, and 
religion at the same time. 

5. In consequence of the regulations made by 
Gregory Vllth. in the church, people of distant 
countries were united in one faith and worship. 
Men do not at once submit to all the influences 
of christian charity, but from that time more 
affection and piety prevailed all over Europe ; 
warfare was less cruel, and slavery gradually 
diminished. 

6. Europe, in the eleventh century, was one 
assemblage of military states. The lands were 
divided among proprietors who were in fact ab- 
solute sovereigns over those who cultivated the 
soil. These petty princes held all labouring peo- 
ple as their serfs, or servants, and took no pains 
to educate them. 

7. When the emissaries of the Pope went among 
these rude people, the serf, as well as the baron 
his master, had the benefit of instruction. Both 
were alike taught to refrain from acts of violence, 
and both to praise God and to pray to him. From 
this authority of the Christian religion both classes 
became more devout, more humane, and more just. 

8. In the United States, we all have the liberty to 
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worship God in the manner we each approve. — 
To hinder a person from doing this, would be 
persecution — to allow it, is toleration. , 



1. The principal article of the Christian faith, 
js a belief in Christ; whom we believe to have 
been sent from God, because his coming was fore- 
told by the Prophets, and his character and actions 
agreed with descriptions given of him, centuries 
before his birth. We abo believe in him, because 
he performed miracles, arose from the dead, and 
ascended into Heaven. 

2. But why do we believe that the Gospels 
which relate the history of Christ are true ? For 
the same reason that we believe any other recorded 
facts to be true. If tbe Gospel had been false, 
the history would have been contradicted when it 
was first written, but these facts were known to 
be true at that time, and have been believed by the 
best and wisest men, who have lived since, and 
who have been able to read and study the books 
of the New Testament. 

3. A Christian writer has thus explained the rea- 
son of our faith. " We do not believe in the Gos- 
pel of St. Matthew, because we are assured by an 
oracle from Heaven, which has told us that this 
book is truly an apostle's, but on the same account 
that we believe that the JEneid is truly Virgil's, 
and the Iiiad truly Homer's. For, in truth, we 
do not believe in Jesus Christ, but because we are 
persuaded that the history of him is true. And 
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how do we know that this history is true ? — Be- 
cause eye witnesses have written it, and have suf- 
fered death to maintain the truth of their testimo- 
nies. And how are we certain, that there were 
eye witnesses, and that they suffered death, rather 
than deny what they said ? By history ; that is to 
say, by the testimony of men who have affirmed it 
constantly, from the time of the establishment of 
the christian religion, to the age in which we live.?" 

Le Clerc. 

4. Belief in Christ, includes a belief in the doc- 
trines which he taught, the principal of which are, 
that we must love God supremely, and our neigh- 
bour as ourselves ; and that there is another life 
after this, in which the righteous will be rewarded, 
and the wicked punished. And we also learn 
from the Gospel, to hope, that, at some future 
time, all men will become obedient to God, and 
that the kingdom of Christ, that is the authority 
of his example and instructions, will become uni- 
versal. 

5. The History of Christ, the nature of his 
miracles, and the prospects of mankind, are briefly 
and beautifully displayed in the following verses, 
by James Montgomery. 

Behold him rise from infancy to youth, 
Tfo» Father's Image, full of grace and truth ; 
Tried, tempted, proved in secret, till the hour, 
When, girt with meekness, but arrayed in power 
Forth in the spirit of the Lord, at length 
Like the sun shining in meridian strength, 
He goes : — to preach good tidings to the poor, 
To heal the wounds that nature cannot cure ; 
To bind the broken-hearted ; to control 
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Disease and death ; to raise the sinking soul; 
Unbar the dungeon, set the captive free, 
Proclaim the joyous year of liberty, 
And from the depth of undiscovered night, 
Bring life and immortality to light. 

How beautious on the mountains are thy feet, 
Thy form how comely, and thy voice how sweet, 
Son of the Highest ! — Who can tell thy Fame 
The Deaf shall hear it while the dumb proclaim ; 
Now bid the blind receive their Saviour's light, 
The lame go forth, rejoicing in thy might ; 
Cleanse with a touch, yon kneeling leper's skin ; 
Cheer this pale penitent, forgive her sin ; 
Oh ! for that mother's faith, her daughter spare % 
Restore the maniac to a father's prayer ; 
Pity the tears those mournful sisters shed, 
And be the resurrection of the dead ! 

What scene is this ? — Amidst involving gloom, 
The moonlight lingers on a lonely tomb ; 
No noise disturbs the garden's hallowed bound, 
But the Watch walking on their midnight round : 
Ah ! who lies here, with marred and bloodless mein, 
In whom no form nor comeliness is seen ; 
His livid limbs with nails and scourges torn, 
His side transpierced, his temples wreathed with 
thorn ] 

'Tis He, the Man of Sorrows ! He who bore 
Our sins and chastisement ;— His toils are o'er ; 
On earth erewhile a suffering life he led, 
Here hath he found a place to lay his head ; 
Ranked with transgressors he resigned his breath 
But wuh the rich, he made bis bed in death*— 
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Sweet is the grave where angels watch and weep ; 
Sweet is his grave, and sanctified his sleep. 
Death, as he struck that noblest victim, found 
His sting >vas lost forever in the wound. 
The grave, that Jiolds his corse, her richest prize 
Shall yield him back, victorious, to the skies. 

He lives : — ye bars of steel! ye gates of brass ! 
Give way, and let the King of Glory pass : 
He lives ; — ye golden portals of the spheres ! 
Open, the Sun of Righteousness appears. 
But ah! my spirit faints beneath the blaze, 
That breaks and brightens o'er the latter days, 
When every tongue his trophies shall proclaim, 
And every knee shall worship at his name ; 
For He shall reign with undivided power, 
To earth's last bounds, to nature's final hour. 



THE COUNTRY OF THE JEWS. 

The modern Palestine, and ancient Canaan 
comprehended, after the conquest, twelve divisions 
belonging to the tribes. After the division of the 
kingdom, into Israel and Judah ; Judah occupied 
the south, and Israel, the north of the country. 
Phoenicia lies west of the country of Israel, on 
the Mediterranean ; and the land of the Philis- 
tines stretching towards Egypt, lay on the same 
coast, west of Judea. A small part of the Israel- 
itish territory extended to the sea. After the re- 
storation of the Jews, and under the Romans, this 
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country was divided into three parts, Judea in the 
south, Samaria in the middle, Galilee in the north. 



ILLUS1 RATIONS OF THE GOSPEL. 

1. While Judea was a Roman province, the 
Jews suffered some terrible oppressions from the 
Roman government. One of these oppressions was 
the exactions of the Publicans, or tax gatherers. 
The Romans farmed out the revenues, that is per- 
mitted the tax gatherers of the provinces to take a 
certain portion of all the taxes which might be col- 
lected. The consequence was, that the tax gather- 
ers demanded more of the people than was right, and 
all over Judea, made themselves feared and hated. 

2. Nor can it be doubted but the soldiers and 
other Romans in the provinces, exercised a very 
cruel control over the provincials, or original in- 
habitants of the provinces. In Christ's sermon 
on the mount, is this passage, 

" Whosoever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, 
turn to him the other also. If any man will sue 
thee at the law, and take away thy coat, give him 
thy cloak also, and whosoever shall compel thee 
to go with him a mile, go with him twain." 

3. This passage is, doubtless^ meant only to be 
strictly applied to persons under the political cir- 
cumstances of the Jews. The Jews were a com- 
paratively weak people, subjected to those who 
were strong. To give blows, to take garments, to 
force labourers from their work, were common 
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insults inflicted by their military tyrants, upon «*ie 
helpless Jews. If a Jew resisted, the injustice 
was repeated ; it was therefore wise in a Jew not 
to resist, but to make the easiest submission, pos- 
sible, to the Roman magistrates and soldiers. 

4. Some other parts of this admirable sermon, 
apply particularly to those who heard it ; thus : — 
" whosoever is angry with his brother without a 
cause, shall be in danger of the judgment; and 
whosoever shall say to his brother, Raca, (a re- 
proachful name,) shall be in danger of the council. 99 
This judgment and council, were tribunals of the 
Jews, that judged petty offences. 

5. The sense of this passage to us, deter- 
mined by other passages of the New Testament, 
and by the example of Christ. " Be courteous," 
" In honour preferring one another," are injunctions 
of the apostle, which show that unbrotherly and 
contemptuous language, is unworthy of Chris- 
tians. 

6. The example of our Saviour shows that we 
should not resist bad treatment, when it would be 
useless to do so, but that when we have sufficient 
power, we may do what is lawful to defend our 
lives, to secure our property, and to follow our 
own pursuits. 

The greater part of the sermon on the mount, 
is of universal application — meant for all people, 
at all times. 



1 . When Jesus rode into Jerusalem upon an ass, 
attended by the multitude, as he came near it, he 
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beheld the city and wept over it, " Saying, If thou 
hadst known, even thou, at least in this thy day, the 
things which belong unto thy peace ! but now they 
are hid from thine eyes. For the days shall come 
upon thee, that thine enemies shall cast a trench 
about thee, and compass thee round, and keep thee 
in on every side, and shall lay thee even with the 
ground, and thy children within thee ; and they 
shall not leave in thee one stone upon another." 

2. Little more than forty years after, this pro- 
phecy was most awfully accomplished. The Ro- 
mans never altered their mode of governing the 
Jews, and that unhappy people never deviated 
from their opposition, and hostility to their tyrants. 
The most remarkable feature in the Jewish char- 
acter, at that time, was their attachment to the ce- 
remonies of their religion, their veneration for the 
Temple, and their horror at all idolatry. Nothing 
could surpass the indignation with which they 
received an order from the emperor Caligula, to 
place his statue in the temple of Jehovah ; and 
though they were afterwards excused from this 
violation of their feelings, their reluctance to obey 
the emperor, increased the ill-will subsisting be- 
tween them and the Roman government. 

3. Various provocations determined the Romans 
to punish the Jews, and the obstinacy of the Jews 
prompted them to resist the attack. Titus, the 
son of Vespasian, was at length sent with an im- 
mense army against Jerusalem, and after a siege 
of several months, the city was taken and burnt 
by Titus ; 1 ,000,000 persons are supposed to have 
perished, ihe beautiful structure of the temple was 
destroyed, and 97,000 prisoners were taken. All 

, over the province of Judea, thousands perished 
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by famine and the sword. 2,500,000 lambs were 
offered in sacrifice, one for each person who at- 
tended the passover, not long before, so that Judea 
contained a numerous population, exposed to the 
ravages of war. 

4. The Christians had been warned by their 
master that when they should see Jerusalem en- 
compassed with armies, they should flee to the 
mountains ; and when the enemy approached they 
removed to Pella, one hundred miles from Jerusa- 
lem, beyond the Jordan, and there united them- 
selves to the Gentiles. 

5. The Jews, in other parts of the Roman 
dominions, were massacred in great numbers. 
From that time to the present, they have been a 
scattered and divided people in different countries 
of Europe, Asia, and America, suffering great in- 
juries and contempt, in all countries, except the 
United States, where they are protected by the 
laws, and well treated. They still reject the Gos- 
pel of Christ, still look for the Messiah, and hope 
to be restored to their ancient city, Jerusalem, and 
to return to the worship of the temple. 

6. Jerusalem still stands, an object of attention 
to the curious traveller. It is subject to the Turks, 
contains many monuments of Christianity, and 
some monasteries. 



THE TEMPLE. 

1. The first temple was built by Solomon, and 
'estroyea by the army of Nebuchadnezzar; it wai ( 
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rebuilt at the restoration, under Nehemiah and 
Ezra, and repaired by Herod, king of Judea, B. 
C. 23. 

2. The following description of the temple con- 
cerning whose destruction Christ prophecied, and 
which was burned by the army of Titus, is extract- 
ed from Miss Adams' History of the Jews. 

3. "After Herod had amassed a prodigious 
treasure by his cruel extortions and confiscations, 
he proposed to regain the favour of the Jewish na- 
tion by rebuilding the temple ; and for eight or 
nine years, employed upon it eighteen thousand 
workmen, who at last completed the stupendous 
design. The magnificent structure, which he erec- 
ted, is said, in some respects, to have even exceed- 
ed the first temple, which was built by Solomon. 

4. " Rising in all its grandeur from the summit 
of a mountain, it commanded an extensive pros- 
pect ; its appearance, says Josephus, exhibited 
every thing, that could strike the mind and asto- 
nish the sight. It was on every side covered with 
solid plates of gold, and, when the sun arose upon 
it, reflected such a dazzling effulgence, that the 
eye was unable to sustain its radiance. 

5. " The temple was encompassed with august 
porticos, on which immense riches were profuse- 
ly expended ; and every ornament bestowed, that 
human art and genius could devise. This superb 
structure was continually receiving additions to the 
time of the ministry of our Saviour. Herod set 
up a golden eagle of exquisite workmanship, the 
arms of the Roman empire, over the gates of the 
temple." 
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ASSYRIA. 

1. In books of Universal History, Assyria is 
mentioned as being one of four great empires, 
which, in ancient times, successively comprehend- 
ed the whole civilized world. These four empires 
were the Assyrian, the Persian, the Grecian, and 
the Roman. These sovereignties, one after the 
other, included in themselves the territories, and 
the minds of all cultivated men then upon earth. 

2. The Assyrian Empire, terminated in the 
death of Belshazzar, king of Babylon, B. C. 538. 
Cyrus conquered the country ; and thenceforth his 
dominion was called the Persian empire. Alex- 
ander laid waste these countries, and annexed them 
to his kingdom of Macedon, in Europe, B. C. 
336; and though the Romans did not extend their 
possessions beyond the Euphrates, they became 
masters of the south of Europe, the west of Asia, 
and the north of Africa ; and Octavius Augustus 
was declared emperor of this vast territory, B. C. 
27. 

3. It is useless to employ and perplex the un- 
derstanding upon events of past time, which no 
historian has accurately recorded. The very name 
of the Assyrian empire might be forgotten, and no 
lesson of wisdom be lost, so little is known of a 
power which only appears upon the written list of 
dominions that have passed away. However, the 
conquests of Assyrian kings are recorded in Scrip- 
ture, and connected with the dispersion of the 
Hebrew nation, therefore some attention is due to 
their history. 

4. Assyria, Chaldea, Babylon and Media* are 
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separately laid down in the ancient maps, yet they 
are not accurately defined in Scripture. The be- 
ginning and duration of the Assyrian empire are 
not ascertained precisely. Nimrod, " the mighty 
hunter" of Genesis, is its reputed founder ; Ninua 
was his successor; and there is a story of an As- 
syrian queen, Semiramis, who carried on wars 
with the princes of India. 

4. Sardanapalus is reckoned the last king of the 
first Assyrian kingdom. Lord Byron wrote a tra- 
gedy on the history of Sardanapalus. He was a 
weak and cowardly prince, did not know how to 
govern, and spent his life in low pleasures. Some 
of the Assyrian nobles took advantage of his cow- 
ardice, and collecting an army, surrounded the 




walls of his palace. While Sardanapalus was en- 
compassed by his enemies, he caused a pile to be 
erected, and upon this he laid his gold and jewels, 
and mounting it with his wives and children, set 
it on fire, and they were consumed in the flames 
together 
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5. After this the princes of Babylon, Media and 
Assyria, divided the empire of Sardanapalus, and 
maintained three separate governments, but at a 
subsequent time these governments were united, 
and the empire of Assyria was a second time es- 
tablished. 

6. The lust of dominion was not satisfied in 
these Assyrian kings, by their ancient possessions, 
but Salmanezer, Sennacherib, and Esserhaddon, 
successively, extended the boundaries of the em- 
pire from the Persian Gulf and the Tigris, to the 
borders of the Euxine, in the north, and to Lybia, 
in Africa, west Among these conquests it has 
been mentioned that the kingdoms, Israel and Ju- 
dah, were at different times included. 

7. Of the laws, manners, learning, and science 
of Assyria, little is known. They had no books, 
nor any transmitted language. For the want of 
literature millions of minds vanished from the 
world, and left no monument of their existence, 
but the tradition of it, preserved in the writings of 
more favored nations. 

8. Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, complet- 
ed the conquest of Judea, B. C. 588. By means 
of the Jewish captives, in Assyria, God w r as pleas- 
ed to introduce the knowledge of himself to many 
idolatrous nations of Asia, though from the mo- 
dern history of these people, it may be inferred 
that little of this knowledge has been transmitted 
to posterity. The proclamation of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, in the fourth chapter of Daniel, will serve 
to display the manner in which the religion of the 
true God was diffused over his dominions. 

9. " Nebuchadnezzar the king, unto all people- 
nations, and languages, that dwell in all the earth ; 
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peace be multiplied unto you. I thought it good 
to shew the signs and wonders that the high God 
hath wrought towards me. How great are his 
signs ! and how mighty are his wonders ! his king- 
dom wan everlasting kingdom, and his dominion is 
from generation to generation. 

I Nebuchadnezzar praise, and extol, and hon- 
our the King of Heaven, all whose works are 
truth, and his ways judgment ; and those that walk 
in pride he is able to abase." 
- 10. It is somewhat remarkable that a despotic 
prince, absolute ruler of his people, who had be- 
fore commanded the Jewish captives, under pain 
of death, to acknowledge idols, should use no com- 
pulsory means to make his own subjects receive 
the doctrine of the one Supreme God. But this 
was a mark of the reason that had returned to him, 
of that wisdom from above, that had instructed 
him. Jesus Christ six hundred years after Ne- 
buchadnezzar, came to Pagans as well as Jews, but 
he never said to heathens, burn your temples and 
refrain from your worship. He only set before 
them the great truths of his own life, death and 
resurrection. Nebuchadnezzar showed his peo- 
ple what the Lord had done for him. Christ also 
declared the same gracious being to be th$ bene- 
factor of men, and left to their reason and con- 
science, a service which is perfect freedom, which 
human laws should not appoint nor prevent, under 
penalties of liberty and life, and which every one 
upon his own responsibility, renders or refuses to 
his Maker V 

8 
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BELSHAZZAR'S FEAST. 

Belshazzar, the last king of Babylon, was one 
of the successors of Nebuchadnezzar. The oc- 
casion of the feast which was followed by his death, 
is thus described In the fifth chapter of Daniel : 

1. Belshazzar the king made a great feast to a 
thousand of his lords, and drank wine before the 
thousand. 

2. Belshazzar, while he tasted the wine, com- 
manded to bring the golden and silver vessels which 
his father Nebuchadnezzar had taken out of the 
temple which was in Jerusalem ; that the king and 
his princes, his wives and hi3 concubines might 
drink therein. 

5*. Then they brought the golden vessels that 
were taken out of the temple of the house of God 
which was at Jerusalem ; and the king and his 
princes, his wives and his concubines, drank i n 
them. 

4. They drank wine, and praised the gods of 
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gold, and of silver, of brass, of iron, of wood, and 
of stone. 

5. In the same hour came forth fingers of a man's 
hand, and wrote over against the candlestick upon 
the plaster of the wall of the king's palace ; and 
the king saw the part of the hand that wrote. 

6. Then the king's countenance was changed, 
and his thoughts troubled him, so that the joints of 
his loins were loosed, and his knees smote one 
against another* 

7. The king cried aloud to bring in the astro* 
logers, the Chaldeans, and the soothsayers. And 
the king spake and said to the wise men of Baby- 
lon, Whosoever shall read this writing, and shew 
me the interpretation thereof, shall be clothed with 
scarlet, and have a chain of gold about his neck, 
and shall be the third ruler in the kingdom. 

8. Then came in all the king's wise men : but 
they could not read the writing, nor make known 
to the king the interpretation thereof. 

9. Then was king Belshazsar greatly troubled, 
and his countenance was changed in him, and his 
lords were astonied. 

10. Now the queen, by reason of the words of 
the king and his lords, came into the banquet* 
house; and the queen spake and said, 0 king, live 
for ever : let not thy thoughts trouble thee, nor let 
thy countenance be changed : 

11. There is a man in thy kingdom, in whom is 
the spirit of the holy gods ; and in the days ui' thy 
father, light, and understanding, and wisdom, like 
the wisdom of the gods, was found in him ; whom 
the king Nebuchadnezzar thy father, the king, i 
say, thy father, made master of the magicians, as 
trologers, Chaldeans, and soothsayers ; 
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12. Forasmuch as an excellent spirit, and know* 
ledge, and understanding, interpreting of dreams, 
and shewing of hard sentences, and dissolving ot 
doubts, were found in the same Daniel, whom the 
king named Belteshazzar : now let DanH be call- 
ed, and he will shew the interpretation. 

13. Then was Daniel brought in before the king. 
And the king spake and said unto Daniel, Art thou 
that Daniel, which art of the children of the cap* 
tivity of Judah, whom the king my father brought 
out of Jewry 1 

14. I have even heard of thee, that the spirit 
of the gods is in thee, and that light, and under- 
standing, and excellent wisdom, is found in thee. 

15. And now the wise men, the astrologers, have 
been brought in before me, that they should read 
this writing, and make known unto me the inter- 
pretation thereof : but they could not shew the in- 
terpretation of the thing : 

16. And I have heard of thee, that thou canst 
make interpretations, and dissolve doubts : now if 
thou canst read the writing, and make known to 
me the interpretation thereof, thou shalt be cloth- 
ed with scarlet, and have a chain of gold about 
thy neck, and shalt be the third ruler in the king- 
dom. 

17. Then Daniel answered and said, before the 
king, Let thy gifts be to thyself, and give thy re- 
wards to another ; yet I will read the writing unto 
the king, and make known to him the interpreta- 
tion. 

18. 0 thou king, the most high God gave Ne- 
buchadnezzar thy father a kingdom, and majesty, 
and glory and honour : 

19. And for the majesty that he gave him, all 
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people, nations, and languages, trembled and fear- 
ed before him : whom he would he slew, and whom 
he would he kept alive, and whom he would he 
set up, and whom he would he put down. 

20. But when his heart was lifted up, and his 
mind hardened in pride, he was deposed from his 
kingly throne, and they took his glory from him : 

21. And he was driven from the sous of men ; 
and his heart was made like the beasts, and his 
dwelling was with the wild asses : they fed him 
with grass like oxen, and his body was wet with 
the dew of heaven ; till he knew that the most 
high God ruled in the kingdom of men, and thai 
he appointeth over it whomsoever he will. 

22. And thou his son, 0 Belshazzar, hast not 
humbled thine heart, though thou knewest all this; 

23. But hast lifted up thyself against the Lord 
of heaven ; and they have brought the vessels of 
his house before thee, and thou and thy lords, thy 
wives and thy concubines, have drunk wine in 
them ; and thou hast praised the gods of silver, and 
gold, of brass, iron, wood, and stone, which see 
not, nor hear, nor know : and the God in whose 
hand thy breath is, and whose are all thy ways, 
hast thou not glorified. 

24. Then was the part of the hand sent from 
him ; and this writing was written. 

25. And this is the writing that was written, 
MENE, MENE, TEKEL, UPHARSIN. 

26. This is the interpretation of the thing : 
MENE ; God hath numbered thy kingdom, and 
finished it. 

27. TEKEL ; Thou art weighed in the bal- 
ances, and art found wanting. 

8* 
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28. PERES ; Thy kingdom is divided, and 
given to the Medes and Persians. 

29. Then commanded Belshazzar, and they 
clothed Daniel with scarlet, and put a chain of gold 
about his neck, and made proclamation concern- 
ing him, that he should be the third ruler in the 
kingdom. 

30. In that night was Belshazzar the king of 
the Chaldeans slain. 

31. And Darius the Median took the kingdom 
being about threescore and two years old. 



1. Darius Hystaspes w as the successor of Cy- 
rus, on the throne of Persia. Darius is called 
Ahasuerus, in the book of Esther, and it appears 
that he retained the whole of that empire, once 
the Assyrian. He is described as M Ahasuerus, 
who reigned from India even unto Ethiopia, over 
an hundred and seven and twenty provinces.*' 
This prince married Esther, a Jewish maiden, 
whose character, as the friend of her captive peo- 
ple, is beautifully represented in the Bible. The 
circumstances of the king's choice of Esther, are 
highly descriptive of the manners of the country 
at that time. 

2. "In those days, when the king Ahasuerus 
sat on the throne of his kingdom, which was in 
Shushan the palace, in the third year of his reign, 
he made a feast unto all his princes and his ser- 
vants ; the power of Persia and Media, the nobles 
and princes of the provinces, being before him : 
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when be shewed the riches of his glorious king- 
dom, and the honour of his excellent majesty, 
many days, even an hundred and fourscore days. 

3. And when these days were expired, the king 
made a feast unto all the people that were present 
in Shushan the palace, both unto great and small, 
seven days, in the court of the garden of the king's 
palace ; where were white, green, and blue hang- 
ings, fastened with cords of fine linen and purple 
to silver rings and pillars of marble ; the beds were 
of gold and silver upon a pavement of red, and 
blue, and white, and black marble. 

4. And they gave them drink in vessels of gold, 
(the vessels being diverse one from another,) and 
royal wine in abundance, according to the state of 
the king. And the drinking was according to the 
law ; none did compel : for so the king had ap- 
pointed to all the officers of his house, that they 
should do according to every man's pleasure. 

5. Also Vashti the queen made a feast for the 
women in the royal house which belonged to king 
Ahasuerus. On the seventh day, when the heart 
of the king was merry with wine, he commanded 
the seven chamberlains that served in the presence 
of Ahasuerus the king, to bring Vashti the queen 
before the king with the crown royal, to shew the 
people and the princes her beauty ; for she was fair 
to look on. But the queen Vashti refused to come 
at the king's commandment by his chamberlains : 
therefore was the king very wroth, and his anger 
burned in him. 

6. Then the king said to the wise men, which 
knew the times, what shall we do unto the queen 
Vashti according to law, because she hath not per- 
formed the commandment of the king Ahasuerus 
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by the chamberlains ? And Memucan, one of tn« 
chamberlains, answered before the king and the 
princes, Vashti the queen hath not done wrong 
to the king only, but also to all the princes, and to 
all the people that are in ail the provinces of the 
king Ahasuerus. For this deed of the queen 
shall come abroad unto all women, so that they 
shall despise their husbands in their eyes, when 
it shall be reported, The king Ahasuerus com- 
manded Vashti the queen to be brought in before 
him, but she came not. Likewise shall the ladies 
of Persia and Media say this day unto all the 
king's princes, which have heard of the deed of 
the queen. Thus shall there arise too much con- 
tempt and wrath. If it please the king, let there 
go a royal commandment from him, and let it be 
written among the laws of the Persians and the 
Medes, that it be not altered, that Vashti come no 
more before king Ahasuerus ; and let the queen 
give her royal estate unto another that is better 
than she. And when the king's decree which he 
shall make shall be published throughout all his 
empire, (for it is great,) all the wives shall give to 
their husbands honour, both to great and small. 

7. And the saying pleased the king and the 
princes ; and the king did according to the word 
of Memucan : for he sent letters into all the king's 
provinces, into every province according to the 
writing thereof, and to every people after their 
language, that every man showld bear rule in his 
own house ; and that it should be published ac- 
cording to the language of every people. 

8. After these things, when the wrath of king 
Ahasuerus was appeased, he remembered Vashti, 
and what she had done, and what was decreed 
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against her* Then said the king's servants that 
ministered unto him, let there be fair young virgins 
sought for the king : and let the king appoint offi- 
cers in all the provinces of his kingdom, that they 
may gather together all the fair young virgins un- 
to Shushan the palace, and let their things for pu- 
rification be given them. 

9. Now in Shushan the palace there was a cer- 
tain Jew, whose name was Mordecai, and he 
brought up Hadassah, (that t* Esther,) his uncle's 
daughter: for she had neither father nor mother, 
and the maid was fair and beautiful ; whom Mor- 
decai, when her father and mother were dead, took 
for his own daughter. So it came to pass, when 
the king's commandment and his decree was heard, 
and when many maidens were gathered together 
unto Shushan the palace, that Esther was brought 
also unto the king's house, to the custody of Hegai, 
keeper of the women. And the maiden pleased 
him, and she obtained kindness of him; when 
every maiden came unto the king, whatsoever she 
desired was given her to go with her out of the 
house of the women unto the king's house. 

10. Now when the turn of Esther was come to 
go unto the king, she required nothing but what Ha- 
gai appointed : and Esther obtained favour in the 
sight of all them that looked upon her. So Es- 
ther was taken unto king Ahasuerus, into his 
house-royal. And the king loved Esther above all 
the women, and she obtained grace and favour in 
his sight more than all the virgins ; so that he set 
the royal crown upon her head, and made her 
queen instead of VashtL" 
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11. How much the king loved the fair Esther* 
and how generously she exerted herself in behalf 
of her countrymen, is told in the interesting book 
of her history, which all young persons will da 
well to read, 

12. The king said unto Esther, at the banquet 
of wine, " What is thy petition, Queen Esther ? 
and it shall be granted thee : and what is thy re- 
quest ? and it shall be performed, even to the half 
of the kingdom," The Queen's petition was fa- 
vour and deliverance to her people : at her inter- 
cession, the king became their friend and protec- 
tor, and "the Jews had light and gladness, and 
joy and honour. And in every province and in 
every city, whithersoever the king's commandmcrit 
came, the Jews had a feast, and a good day. And 
manY of the people of the land became Jews*** 



Illustrations* 

1. " Nebuchadnezzar," says the queen of 
Belshazzar, 11 made Daniel master of the magi- 
cians, astrologers, Chaldeans, and sooth sayers." 
This passage requires a little explanation. The 
Chaldeans and Babylonians had priests, philoso- 
phers, astronomers and soothsayers ; there were 
among them good mathematicians, mechanics* 
and architects ; they were ingenious in casting me- 
tals, and famous for their manufactures ; for their 
rich embroideries, magnificent carpets, and fiao 
lineru 
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2. Excellence in the arts, is the result of 
thought; of an acquaintance with the properties of 
bodies, and the laws of motion — it is science ap- 
plied by experiment. The hand of the artisan 
executes ; the mind of the philosopher explores 
nature, and appropriates her materials. The arts 
of Babylon could not have existed, had there not 
been persons in that country, who employed their 
leisure in examining the uses to which animals, 
plants, and minerals may be applied; who first 
converted the skin of the goat, the fleece of the 
sheep, and the silken web of the worm, to the 
garments of men. 

3. These persons must have invented machines 
to operate upon these materials; must have under- 
stood what are called the mechanic powers ; must 
have studied the elements of fire, air, and water; 
have been well acquainted with the use of metals ; 
and have employed the industry of many hands 
besides their own. To do-all this they must have 
acquired authority over the minds of those who 
acted under their guidance, and who were made 
comfortable by their superior knowledge. 

4. The ignorant of almost all countries have 
made gods of men, and have ofFered worship to 
the inventors of their useful arts. But the great- 
est ascendency over the minds of men which the 
cultivators of the sciences have obtained, has been 
bv those who have made the heavenly bodies ob- 
jects of their contemplation. Two sciences, As- 
hology and Astronomy, have arisen from the ob- 
servation of the starry sky. 

5. Astrology supposes that the events of men's 
lives are connected with the stars, and that by 
knowing the appearances of the stars at the hour 
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of an infant's birth, and aisu <it otner periods o r * 
man's life, what is to happen to him afterwards 
may be certainly predicted. The false art of do- 
ing this was laid down in books, and practised by 
many persons. Some deceived themselves, and 
others deceived those who consulted them. As- 
tronomy is the true history of the laws which re- 
gulate the stars. Ignorant people believed that 
Astrologers, and many men who cultivated true 
science, were favourites of the gods and taught 
v by them. 

y( 6. Those who believe their fellow creatures to 
be instructed from heaven, reverence and trust in 
those whom they believe to be thus favoured; and 
among all nations, there has been an order of men 
specially honoured for their knowledge, and their 
ability to interpret the divine will. The Hebrews 
had prophets, the Egyptians priests, the Greeks 
explainers of oracles, the Romans the Sapien- 
tes, the Gauls the Druids, the Indians of Asia the 
Gymnosophists and the Bramins, and the Chal- 
deans had the Magi. That many of all these were 

i wise and good men cannot be doubted. 

u 01d experience doth attain 

To something of prophetic strain." 

7. The aged and the thoughtful, every where 
understand many things which are probable and fu- 
ture, better than the young and the busy. The 
soothsayers or prophets of different countries 
were very liberally paid for the attention they gave 
to the welfare of others ; many of them were edu- 

9 m — 

cated for their vocation, many believed it was not 
wrong to govern their fellow creatures by humour* 
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ing them in their follies, and many were the real 
friends and benefactors of their species. 

8. The Chaldean Magi are among the most 
scientific and venerable of the philosophers of an- 
tiquity. They informed themselves of the lan- 
guages of different countries, and acquired the 
learning of Egypt, and of Greece', besides the 
knowledge of the true God, which the Hebrew 
people, who were so long domesticated among 
them, carried into their country. The visit of the 
Magi to the infant Jesus, is recorded by Saint 
Matthew. They must have been acquainted with 
the Hebrew prophecies, and they expected the 
coming of Christ. The relation is the following : 

9. " Now when Jesus was born in Bethlehem of 
Judea, in the days of Herod the king, behold there 
came wise men from the east to Jerusalem, say- 
ing, Where is he that is born king of the Jews ? 
for v/e have seen his star in the east, and are come 
to worship him. When Herod the king had heard 
these tilings, he was troubled, and all Jerusalem 
with him. And when he had gathered all the 
chief priests and scribes of the people together, 
he demanded of them where Christ should be born. 
And they said unto him, In Bethlehem of Judea : 
for thus it is written by the prophet, And thou Beth- 
lehem, in the land of Juda, art not the least among 
the princes of Juda: for out of thee shall como 
a Governor, that shall rule my people Israel. 

10. Then Herod, when he had privily call- 
ed the wise men, inquired of them diligently 
what time the star appeared. And he sent them 
to Bethlehem, and said, Go, and search dili- 
gently for the young child ; and when ye have 
found Aim, bring me word again, that I may 

Q 
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come and worship him also. When they had 
heard the king, they departed ; and lo, the star, 

which they saw in the east, went before them, 
till it came and stood over where the young child 
was. When they saw the star, they rejoiced 
with exceeding great joy. And when they were 
come into the house, they saw the young child 
with Mary his mother, and fell down, and worship- 
ped him : and, when they had opened their trea- 
sures, they presented unto him gifts ; gold, and 
frankincense, and myrrh. And being warned ot 
God in a dream that they should not return to He- 
rod, they departed into their own country another 




This interesting circumstance has been cele- 
Orated by Mrs. Barbauld, in an Ode, called 

THE EPIPHANY, 

Deep in Sabea's fragrant groves retired, 
Long had the eastern sages studious dwelf, 
Bv love sublime of sacred science fired : 
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Long had they trained the inquiring youth, 
With liberal hand the bread of wisdom dealt, 
And sung, in solemn verse, mysterious truth, 
The sacred characters they knew to trace, 

Derived from Egypt's elder race ; 

And all that Greece, with copious learning fraught, 
Through different schools, by different masters 
taught ; 

And all Arabia's glowing store 
Of fabled truths and rich poetic lore : 
Stars, plants and gems, and talismans they knew, 
And far was spread their fame, and wide their 
praises grew. 

The admiring East their praises spread : 
But with uncheated eyes themselves they view'd; 
/Mourning they sat with dust upon their head, 
And oft in melancholy strain 

The fond complaint renewed, / [in vain. 
How little yet they knew, how much was learned 
For human guilt and human woe 
Their sympathizing sorrows flow^ 
Their hallowed prayers ascend in incense pure i 

They mourned the narrow bounds assigned 
To the keen glances of the searching mind ; 
They mourned the ills they could not cure/ 
They mourned the doubts they could not clear, 
They mourned that prophet yet, nor seer, 
The great Eternal had made known, 
Or reached the lowest step of that immortal throne. 

And oft the starry cope of Heaven beneath, 

When day's tumultuous sounds had ceased to 
breafhn. 
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With fixed foot as rooted there, 
Through the long night they drew the chilly air, 
v'tyhile gliding o'er their head, 
In solemn silence dread, -> 
The ethereal orbs their shining course pursued; 
In holy trance, enwrapt the sages stood, 
With folded arms laid on their reverend breast, 
And to that Heaven they knew, their Orisons ad- 
drest 



A star appears ; they mark its/ kindling beam, 
O'er night's dark breast unusual splendors stream 5] 
The lesser lights that deck the sky 1 
In wondering silence softly rolling by, 
At the fair stranger seemed to gaze, 
Or veiled their trembling fires and half withdrew 
their rays. 

/ The blameless men the wonder saw, 
And hailed the joyful sign with pious awe, 

They knew 'twas none of all the train 
With which in shadowy forms and shape uncouth, / 
Monsters of earth and of the main, /* 
Remote from nature as from truth, 
Their learned pens the sky had figured o'er 
No star with such kind aspect shone before ; 
Nor e'er did wandering planet stoop so low 
To guide benighted pilgrims through this world of 

[woe 

/ The heavenly impulse they obey, 

The new-born light directs their way ; 
Through deserts never marked by human tread, 
And billowy waves of loose unfaithful sand, 
: O'er many an unknown hill and foreign strand 
The silver clue unerring led, 
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And peopled towns they pass, and glittering spires ; 
No cloud could veil its light, no sun could quench 

kits fires, 
ius passed the venerable pilgrims on, 
* Till Salem's* stately towers before them shone, 
And soon their feet her hallowed pavements prest 
Not in her marble courts to rest, 
From pomp and shining state aloof, / 
Their shining guide its beams withdrew ; 
And points their path, and points their view, 
To Bethlehem's rustic cots, to Mary's lowly roof.^. 

There the bright centinel kept watch, 
While other stars arose and set ; 
For there, beneath its humble thatch, [met. 
Weakness and power, and heaven and earth were 
Now, sages, now your search give o'er, 
Believe, fall prostrate, and adore ! I^ ere > 
Here spread your spicy gifts, your golden offerings 
No more the fond complaint renew, 
Of human guilt and mortal woe, [fear ; 

Of knowledge checked by doubt, and hope with 
What angels wished to see, ye view ; 
What angels wished to learn, ye know; 
Peace is proclaimed to man, and heaven begun 
below. 



There are no obscurities in these verses, except 
in the passage, 

" They knew 'twas none of all the train," &c. 

Those who have seen a celestial globe, know- 
that its surface represents a map of the stars. ^.Ti-f 

* Jerusalem. 
9* 
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stars are divided into companies, called constella- 
tions. Each constellation is described on the globe 
under the figure of some animal — the similitude of 
a goat, scorpion, or lion. These " uncouth 
shapes" are only used for convenience ; they are 
the invention perhaps of some Chaldean astrono- 
mer ; and the " star in the east," which guided the 
pilgrims, and " stood over the place where the 
young child was," could not be numbered among 
those they were accustomed to class within the 
outline of some " monster of the earth or of the 
main." 



LESSON XL 




1 . In the little geographies you read that "Egypt 
was the parent of arts and civilization." This 
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means, that in the country of ancient Egypt, men 
first practised the useful arts, and that they there 
first discovered the sciences. About fifteen cen- 
turies before Christ, Moses was skilled in the learn- 
ing of Egypt, and before that time, the history of 
Joseph shows that the Egyptians understood po- 
litical government, and the arts which embellish 
the dignity of high rank. 

2. " And Pharaoh took offhisTing from his hand, 
and put it upon Joseph's hand, and arrayed him 
in vestures of fine linen, and put a gold chain 
about his neck ; and he made him ride in the se- 
cond chariot which he had." The ring, the lin- 
en garments, and the chariot, show that this peo- 
ple practised the ornamental and useful arts. 

3. Egypt is very clearly laid down upon the 
maps. It is about six hundred miles from north 
to south, from the Mediterranean to Nubia ; and 
its greatest breadth is one hundred and fifty miles, 
from Alexandria to Damietta. The desart of Ly- 
bia lies on the west of this country, and the Red 

^ssea washes its eastern shore. 

4. Ancient Egypt was immensely populous. 
The inundations of the Nile make the soil fertile ; 
and the wants of man are less pressing in a warm 
climate. Slight habitations, a few garments, and 
a mjl^L fueK with the fruits of a productive soil, 
easily'w&l^l the necessaries of life. 

5. T^ ^g ent Egyptians have left some splen- 
did monutSp of their strength, their industry and 
skill, in architecture and sculpture. The Pyramids 
are very extraordinary edifices ; it is presumed 
that they were designed for burial places. 

6. The obelisks are very high, quadrangular 
and taper columns of stone, engraved with hiero- 
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glyphics. The sphynxes are figures of stone, 
which represent the head of a human female, and 
the body and limbs of some brute animal. Both 
the obelisks and sphynxes abound in Egypt. 

7. The banks of the Nile are covered with 
ruins of great antiquity, from Cairo to the cata- 
racts, and even far beyond, into those remoter re- 
gions which the civilized and intelligent traveller 
ha3 rarely penetrated. The ruins of Denderah 
are the first after the pyramids, as the traveller pro- 
ceeds up the Nile. These ruins are a temple of , 
Isis, the front of which measures one hundred and 
forty-five feet ; the height is seventy feet, and 
the depth seventy-two feet. The whole is built of 
hewn stones of immense size. On the top of this 
ruin, are the remains of a miserable village built 
by the peasants, as if to bring into one view the 
amazing power of former ages, and the compara- 
tive degeneracy of the present time. 

8. Concerning the ruins of Denderah, Denon, 
a celebrated French traveller writes thus : " I 
want words to express what I felt under the portico 
of Tentira. I felt myself, I really was, in the 
sanctuary of the arts and sciences. What epochs 
arose on my imagination, at the view of such a 
building ! How many ages must it have required 
to bring a creative peopte to such results, to such 
perfection and sublimity in the arts! How many 
ages more to bring on an oblivion of such things, 
and reduce man, on a soil once fertile of such won- 
ders, to the state of nature in which we found 
him ! Never was such a space crowded into such 
a point, and yet no where is the march of time so 
obvious and regular. X 

9. u What enduring power, what wealth, what 



- 
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abundance, what superfluity of resources must 
not the government have possessed, which reared 
these structures, and which could conceive, exe- 
cute and adorn them with every thing which speaks 
to the eye or the mind? Never had the works of 
man given me an image so distinct of his great- 
ness and antiquity. Among the ruins of Tentira, 
the Egyptians seemed to me pygmies." 

10. In Egypt it seldom rains. In the interior 
of the country there are four or five showers in 
a year. Near the sea coast the rains are more 
frequent. During the winter months, when na- 
ture is to us dead, Egypt is like an extensive gar- 
den. Flocks and herds, husbandmen and garden- 
ers, give animation to every part of the country • 
and the delightful odour of innumerable flowers 
from the surface of the ground, with the blossoms 
of the orange, the lemon, and the citron tree, per- 
fume the whole atmosphere. 

11. " In the opposite season, this same country 
exhibits nothing but a brown soil, either miry, or 
dry, hard, and dusty ; immense fields laid under 
water, and vast spaces unoccupied and void of cul- 
ture; plains in which the only objects to be seen 
are date trees ; camels and buffaloes led by misera- 
ble peasants, naked and sun-burnt, wrinkled and 
lean ; a scorching sun, a cloudless sky, and con- 
stant winds, varying in force." 

12. About the middle of March, the Kham8een y 
or south wind begins to blow. This wind is the 
Samicl of Arabia, and the Samoon of the desert 
During the period in which these winds prevail, 
a dry, burning heat penetrates every place. The 
fine sand is forced into the houses, and every thing 
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is filled with it ; and whirlwinds, like the blasts of 
a heated furnace, sweep over the country. 

15. Opthalmidj a disease of the eyes, is one con- 
sequence of this wind, and a large proportion of 
the inhabitants of Egypt are blind. The Plague, 
a very mortal malady, also makes its appearance at 
the time of the Khamseen. Wheat, tobacco, cot- 
ton, flax, the most delicious fruits, and most beau- 
tiful flowers, grow in this country. The date or 
fruit of the palm, is more esteemed and more cul- 
tivated than any other. The olive, the grape, and 
the fig are less abundant; the peach, the pear, the 
apple, and the plum, do not grow to their greatest 
perfection in Egypt. 

16. The Lotus, a flower often mentioned in po- 
etry, is supposed to be a species of JVympAea, or 
water lily, which grows in Egypt. The Papyrus 
from which paper was first made, is another na- 
tive plant. Egypt has no forests. The banks of 
the Nile, and of the canals are, in some places, 
adorned with acacias, (the locust tree) and willows. 

17. Among the curiosities of Egypt, are the 
mummies. These are dead bodies of men and an- 
imals, which are embalmed ; that is, dried, and pre- 
served from entire decay. It is supposed that 
many brute animals were worshipped as Gods, by 
the ancient Egyptians ; and the sentiment of vene- 
ration induced those idolaters to embalm the dei- 
fied animals. Among the sacred birds, the most 
celebrated was the Ibts, a sort of Curlew. 



1. The moral character of any nation is more 
Interesting than a relation of its physical resource*. 
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The ancient historians represent the religion of 
Egypt to have been full of absurdity, but it may 
be, notwithstanding the foolish notions and prac- 
tices which the Egyptians cherished, that they had 
some just ideas of a supreme deity. Plutarch re- 
lates that in a temple dedicated to one of the gods 
of Egypt, was this inscription, " I am whatever 
hath been, and is, and shall be ; and no mortal hath 
yet pierced through the veil that shrouds me." 
The eternity of God's existence, and the eleva- 
tion of his nature above our faculties, is thus ex- 
pressed in words that nearly resemble some pas- 
sages of the Hebrew scriptures. 

2. A long series of princes called the Fharoahs, 
reigned in Egypt, till the time of Cambyses, king 
of Persia, who, about five hundred and twenty- 
five years before Christ, on some pretext, made 
war upon Egypt, and conquered the country. The 
people of Egypt were not patient vassals to the 



Persian domination. During one hundred and 
ninety-three years, Egypt was in a state of fre- 
quent rebellion against the Persians. Alexander, 
of Macedon, conquered Persia, and the Egyptians 
readily yielded themselves to his dominion. 

3. On Alexander's death, his empire was divided 
among four of hjs officers. Ptolemy was made 
king, and his successors reigned about three hun- 
dred years over Egypt. Cleopatra, a very beau- 
tiful princess, was the last of the Ptolemies. The 
Roman Emperor, Augustus, took the city of Alex- 
andria and reduced Egypt to a Roman province, 
thirty years before Christ. 

4. While Egypt was subject to the Ptolemies, 
those Greek princes cultivated the language ana 
learning cf Greece, and encouraged many Jews, 
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who resided at Alexandria ; some of whom ac 
quired a knowledge of the Greek, and translated 
the Hebrew scriptures. These were the Hellen- 
ist Jews. 

5. For 666 years Egypt furnished great quan- 
tities of grain to Rome and Byzantium. The 
Saracens, that is, the warlike princes of Arabia, 
who succeeded Mahomet, with their subjects and 
followers, conquered Egypt. About A. D. 887, 
the Turcomans, who were Janissaries, employed 
by the Caliphs, the Arabic sovereigns, revolted 
against their masters and founded a new govern- 
ment. 

6. There is neither profit nor pleasure in read- 
ing the history of any people long subject to the 
religion of Mahomet, or to the power of the Turks. 
Arts, learning, civil liberty, and the rights of men, 
are entirely destroyed by a false religion and a ty 
rannical government ; one part of society becomes 
slaves to hard masters, and to wrong opinions ; 
and the more elevated portion is not more wise 
and virtuous than those whom they oppress. 

7. The Turkish sultans of Egypt cherished a 
race of military slaves who were brought from 
foreign countries, and in time these slaves became 
masters of the country ; these were the Mame- 
lukes. The Mamelukes reigned, for the most 
part, under an aristocracy of their own, consisting 
of twenty-four military chiefs, called Beys, who 
paid tribute to the emperor of the Turks. 

8. In 1798 the French made themselves mas- 
ters of Egypt ; the English followed them thither, 
and a most cruel war succeeded. In 1801 the 
French departed from Egypt, and the country was 
restored to the Turks. A Turkish pasha, a des 
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potappointedtothe government by the Turks, now 
rules this degenerate state. 

9. The Mamelukes were deprived of their pow- 
er by the French. Soon after the establishment 
of the Turkish dominion, the pasha invited the 
chief of them to a great entertainment in his palace, 
and treacherously murdered them. The remnant 
of the Mamelukes retreated to Dongola, and after- 
wards to Darfoor, and there, in diminished num- 
bers, and without any power, some of them still 
exist. 

10. The Mamelukes long preserved their dis- 
tinct order, not by the succession of their children 
to their rank and power, but by the purchase of 
slaves brought from various countries. They 
treated these young persons with affection, and 
trained them to the military art ; and they were 
held in such general esteem that it became honour- 
able to a man to have it said of him — he teas pur- 
chased. 

11. The inhabitants of modern Egypt are esti- 
mated to be about two millions and a half. They 
are divided into Copts, Arabs, Turks, Greeks, and 
Jews. The Copts are descended from the primi- 
tive inhabitants ; they are supposed to be 200,000 
in number. The Arabs are more numerou3, they 
are divided into the Bedouins, or independent 
Arabs, and the more civilized ; these latter include 
the sheiks or heads of villages, the fellahs or pea- 
sants, the bou fakirs or beggars, and the artisans. 
The Turks of Egypt resemble other Turks. The 
Greeks are said to have the features of their ances- 
tors, but have the character of roguery in business. 
The Jews live in towns, follow trade, and are 

10 
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treated with the same contempt in Egypt that fol- 
lows them every where. * * F 

12. At Cairo, the principal city of Egypt, the 
public amusements are leaping, dancing, and wrest- 
ling matches. The Almehs are women who dance 
and recite poetry for the entertainment of others. 
The Almehs are invited to all parties of pleasure. 
During meals they are placed at a desk where they 
sing, and afterwards they perform their dances. 

13. This is a brief account of ancient and mo- 
dern Egypt ; other books give ample and interest- 
ing information concerning this celebrated country. 



LESSON XII. 



PHOENICIA. 

1. Phoenicia was a small tract of country which 
lay at the head of the Mediterranean. The peo- 
ple of this country are celebrated in ancient his- 
tory for industry, for enter prize, and for inventive- 
ness in the useful arts. They are said to have 
invented the Alphabet ; they also cultivated as- 
tronomy and geography, and manufactured linen 
and glass. 

2. The art of navigation is first attributed to 
the Phoenicians. It appears that all savage na- 
tions who live upon the sea coast, build little boats 
and row themselves about in the neighbourhood 
of their own shores ; and most of them do^this 
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with courage and dexterity. But men must be 
well-informed, must understand agriculture and 
some manufactures, must possess the wealth 
which their own industry creates ; that is, the pro- 
ductions of a cultivated soil, and those articles of 
comfort which manufactures afford, before they 
can make navigation extensively useful. 

3. The most important uses of navigation, are 
the intercourse it enables men of different coun- 
tries, to hold with each other, and the conveyance 
of the productions of one country to another, so 
that by means of ships, different nations can inter- 
change their arts, their knowledge, and the vari 
ous things which grow, or are manufactured in 
their respective territories. 

4. The Phoenicians could not go much beyond 
the Mediterranean, for want of some instrument 
to instruct navigators where they are upon tho 
surface of the sea when they have lost sight of 
land. This instrument, called the Compass, has 
been invented in modern times, and by means of 
it, sailors are not lost upon the great ocean, but 
are enabled safely, and with certainty, to traverse 
the whole globe. 

5. The Phoenicians are supposed not only to 
have navigated the Mediterranean, but to have 
passed through the Pillars of Hercules, now call- 
ed the strait of Gibraltar, into the Atlantic ocean, 
to have coasted along the western shores of Afri- 
ca, and to have sailed as far north as Britain. It 
is also supposed that the tin mines of Cornwall, 
still unexhausted, furnished that metal to these 
maritime adventurers. 

6. The chief cities of Phoenicia were Tyre 
and Sidon. It appears that these cities were 
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governed by different lungs. They are mentioned 
in the old and new Testaments. Hiram, king of 
Tyre, furnished Solomon with the cedar wood of 
Lebanon to build the temple at Jerusalem* These 
cities were attacked several times by the Babylo- 
nians and Persians ; and Tyre i was utterly destroy- 
ed by Alexander, B. C. 332y)r 

7. The destruction of Tyre and Sidon is spo- 
ken of in scripture, as a retribution of God, for 
the sins of the inhabitants of those cities, but the 
beneficent Jesus represents these sins to have 
been occasioned by ignorance ; he says, "Woe 
unto thee, Chorazin ! Woe unto thee, Bethsaida, 
(cities of Judea) if the mighty works which have 
been done in thee, had been done in Tyre and Si- 
don, they (the people of those cities) would have 
repented long ago in sackcloth and ashes." But 
they were not so instructed, and they perished un- 
der the sword of their enemies. 

8. There is nothing in eastern poetry that 
gives higher ideas of the wealth and power of na- 
tions, and of the destruction which overwhelms the 
proud, than the twenty-sixth, twenty-seventh, and 
twenty-eighth chapters of Ezekiel. Of Tyre the 
prophet says, " Thus saith the Lord God, I am 
against thee, 0 Tyrus, and will cause many na- 
tions to come up against thee, as the sea causeth 
his waves to come up. 

9. 11 And they shall make a spoil of thy riches, and 
make a prey of thy merchandise, and they shall 
break down thy walls and destroy thy pleasant 
houses. And I will cause the noise of thy songs 
to cease, and the sound of thy harps shall be 
no more heard. They shall take up a lamenta- 
tion for thee, and say to thee, How art thou de- 
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stroyed, that wast inhabited of sea-faring men, 
the renowned city which wa3 strong in the sea." 

10. The religion of the Phoenicians was idola- 
try. Baal to whom the Israelites sacrificed, and 
Astarte, to whom drink-offerijigs were pourjed 
out, as to " the queen of Heaven," were their 
chief deities. The Tyrian purple was a dye ex- 
tracted from a shell fish, now unknown. The 
Phoenicians sent colonies to different countries. 
The most celebrated was that of Carthage. The 
story of the foundation of Carthage is this. 

11. Pygmalion, a prince of Tyre, murdered 
Sichseus, the king, who was his brother. Pygma- 
lion committed this crime, that he might possess 
himself of the wealth of Sichaeus. Dido, the 
widow of Sichaeus, contrived to conceal some of 
the treasures of her husband, and with a number 
of adventurers, men and women, escaped to Afri- 
ca, and founded the city of Carthage. After the 
conquest of Tyre, by Alexander, Phoenicia was 
annexed to Syria. 



LESSON XIIL 



PERSIA. 

1. That country which may be seen in modern 
maps, under the name of Persia, is known in an- 
cient times for the kingdom of powerful mo- 
narchs, and the abode of a remarkable people: 

10* 
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2. Nothing certain, concerning Persia, is re* 
corded till the age of Cyrus, about six hundred 
years before Christ. Cyrus was the son of Cam- 
byses, a Persian, and Mandane, a princess of 
Madia, a country adjacent to Persia. The Per- 
sians were, at the birth of Cyrus, a small nation, 
^onsih 4ng of little more than one hundred thou- 
sand n. en, and inhabiting only a small province of 
the country now called Persia. The history or 
Cyrus is interesting, separately from the history of 
Persia. When Cyrus was about forty years old, 
lie was called into Media to assist his uncle, the 
king of that country. 

3. The king of Armenia was dependant on the 
king of Media, but he refused to pay the tribute 
required of him. Cyrus, therefore, marched 
against him, and compelled him to submit to the 
kin«:, his sovereign. Other nations of Asia con- 
federated, or joined together against Media, and 
chose Croesus, king of Lydia, to be their gene- 
ral. Cyrus, at the head of an army composed of 
Medes, Persians, and their allies, subdued this 
formidable force. 

4. The king of Babylon was equally hostile to 
Media. Cyrus next turned his arms against him, 
and after a siege of two years, became master of 
the city of Babylon. On the death of Cyaxares, 
king of Media, he left his kingdom to Cyrus. In- 
cluding Persia, the dominions of Cyrus extended 
from the river Indus to the Mediterranean, and 
from the Persian gulf to the Euxine sea. Cyrus 
died at the age of seventy years, leaving behind 
him the character of one of the wisest princes that 
ever lived. 

5. In the Bible history has been told the man- 
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ner in which Cyrus permitted the Jews to return 
from Babylon to Judea; and under the article 
Greece, is related the formidable but unsuccess- 
ful attempts of the Persians, against the Grecian^. 
In the same history is mentioned the con- 
quest of Persia, by Alexander of Macedon. — 
The death of Darius, who was king at that time, 
happened two hundred and six years after the ac- 
cession of Cyrus to the throne. 

6. In the age of Cyrus, the Persians were a 
(emperate and valiant people, but the great wealth 
they acquired, and the luxury and indolence into 
which they fell, made them an easy prey to the 
Greeks, when they invaded their country. 

7. On the north of Persia lay the country of 
Parthia. The people of this country were hardy, 
enterprising, and bold, and after the death of 
Alexander, they became masters of Persia ; but 
Parthia, and all the provinces included in the 
Persian empire, fell into the power of the Ro- 
mans. After Persia had been subject to these 
successive conquerors four hundred and seventy- 
five years, Artaxares, a native Persian, excited 
a revolt from the Roman governor of Persia, A. 
D. 230. 

8. From this time till A. D. 630, a period of 
four hundred years, the Persians and the Roman 
emperors kept up a contest for the sovereignty, 
though the Persians, for the most part, sustained 
the dignity of a powerful and independent king- 
dom. 

9. Then the Saracens, who carried the religion 
of Mahomet, and the victorious banner of the 
crescent, from Spain on the Atlantic, to the east- 
ernmost countries of Asia, brought their armies 
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into Iran, or Persia ; and about the middle of the 
seventh century, abolished the ancient institutions 
of the country, and established the faith and po- 
litical despotism of the Arabian impostor. 



1. The monarchs of Persia, during the four 
centuries preceding the Saracen conquest, were of 
one family — the Sassanian. Under the Sassa- 
nians the Persians professed the religion of Zoro- 
aster. History does not determine at what time 
this philosopher lived. His doctrines are con- 
tained in a book called the Zendavesta. The 
Zendavesta had the same authority over the fol- 
lowers of Zoroaster, as the Koran has over the 
Mahommedans. 

2. The sect of Zoroaster was not extermina- 
ted by the Saracens. Some who remained at- 
tached to it, and their descendants, have cherish- 
ed this faith, in obscure and safe retreats, to the 
present time. These are the Guebres or Fire- 
Worshippers. Zoroaster taught that fire, and 
the sun particularly, were emblems of God, and 
under these figures the Guebres worship the su- 
preme deity. 

3. This doctrine, and the faithfulness of the 
Guebres, are described by Mr. Moore in his beau- 
tiful poem, the Fire-Worshippers. 

" And see — the Sun himself! — on wings 
Of glory up the East he springs. 
Angel of light ! who from the time 
Those heavens began their march sublime, 
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Hath first of all the starry choir 
Trod in his Maker's steps of fire ! 

Where are the days, thou wondrous sphere, 
When Iran, See a sun-flower, turn'd 
To meet that eye where'er it burn'd ? — 

When from the banks of Bendemeer 
To the nut-groves of Samarcand 
Thy temples flam'd o'er all the land? 
Where are they 1 ask the shades of them 

Who, on Cadesia's bloody plains, 
Saw fierce invaders pluck the gem 
From Iran's broken diadem, 

And bind her ancient faith in chains : — 
Ask the poor exile, cast alone 
On foreign shores, unlov'd, unknown, 
Beyond the Caspian's Iron Gates, 

Or on the snowy Mossian mountains, 
Far from his beauteous land of dates, 

Her jasmine bowers and sunny fountains! 
Yet happier so than if he trod 
His own belov'd but blighted sod, 
Beneath a despot stranger's nod ! — 
Oh ! he would rather houseless roam 

Where Freedom and his God may lead, 
Than be the sleekest slave at home 

That crouches to the conqueror's creed !" 

4. Cadesia, was the place where the last victo- 
rious battle of the Saracens was gained, and the 
final conquest of Persia achieved. " There is," 
says Mr. Morier, a British traveller in Persia, " no 
place in the world where those things which are 
esteemed riches among men, abound more than 
in the Persian gulf. Its bottom is studded with 
pearls, and its coasts with mines of precious ore.'' 
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5. The Persian Gulf, is sometimes called the 
Green Sea ; Bahreen and Kishma, are islands, 
and Cape Selama, sometimes called Cape Mussel- 
dom, is a headland, at the entraflbe of the Gulf. 
" The Indians, when they pass the promontory, 
throw cocoa-nuts, fruits, or flowers into the sea, 
to secure a propitious voyage." 

6. The following is Moore's description of this 
favoured region. 

" The morn hath risen clear and calm, 

And o'er the Green Sea palely shines, 
Revealing Bahrein's groves of palm, 

And lightning Kishma's amber vines. 
Fresh smell the shores of Araby, 
While breezes from the Indian sea 
Blow round Selama's sainted cape, 

And curl the shining flood beneath, — 
Whose waves are rich with many a grape, 

And cocoa-nut and flowery wreath, 
Which pious seamen as they pass'd, 
Had tow'rd that holy head-land cast — 
Oblations to the Genii there 
For gentle skies and breezes fair !" 

7. The present government of Persia is under 
a king. The country is divided into provinces, 
each having a prince, who is the governor, and 
who administers the laws. The city of Shiraz 
contains the tombs of Hafez, and of Sadi, the 
most celebrated of the Persian poets. 
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GREECE. 

1. The most memorable country mentioned in 
ancient history, in respect to the perfection of the 
arts, literature, and laws, is ancient Greece. This 
country, from the extreme part of Thessaly in the 
north, to Cape Metapan in the south, included 
about three hundred miles. Greece was divided 
into Greece proper, and Peloponnesus. Greece 
proper was subdivided into Attica, Bceotia, Phocis, 
Etolia, Epirus, Doris, Locris, and Megara. 
Thessaly and Macedonia lay north of these pro- 
vinces ; and to the north of Thessaly and Mace- 
don, lay Illyria on the west, and Thrace on the 
east. Illyria and Thrace were not civilized like 
Greece, but they were conquered by the Greeks. 
Greek cities were established upon the Thracian 
coast, and these countries under modern names, 
are included with the territory of ancient Greece 
in European Turkey. Peloponnesus was subdi- 
vided into Achaia, Sicyon, Corinth, Elis, Arcadia, 
Argolis, Messinia, and Laconia. 

2. These provinces were governed by separate 
laws and magistrates, like the different states in 
the republic of the United States in America ; and 
like the United States, the Greeks had a general 
council or congress. This was called the Am- 
phictyonic Council, and consisted of members or 
delegates sent from the different states, who met 
twice a year ; but the authority of this council 
was by no means so precisely fixed as that of oui 
congress, nor is it known at the present time 
exactly how many of the states were represented 
in it. It is the first mentioned representative 
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body of any nation, and affords the first example 
of free, elective, and associated government among 
separate communities. 

3. The following is an account of the origin ot 
this council. At an early age of Greece, twelve 
nations, chiefly independent tribes of Thessaly, 
together with the Dorians, Ionians, Phocians, and 
Boeotians, sent deputies twice a year to a common 
council. The deputies met once in the year at 
Delphi, and once at Anthela in Thessaly. The 
council was first instituted, it is said, to reconcile 
the differences and prevent the wars which dis- 
turbed the states of Greece. The emigrants from 
northern Greece, some of whom went over to 
Ionia in Asia Minor, and others to Lacedaemon, 
or Sparta, the principal city of Laconia, claimed 
the right to send members to the Amphictyonic 
council, and they did so. The Amphictyons 
took care of the temple of Apollo at Delphi. 

4. Among the Grecian states, Athens, in Attica, 
and Sparta in Laconia, were the most famous ; 
Athens, on account of its wise laws, the refine- 
ment of the people, the cultivation of useful and 
ornamental arts, the progress made in science 
and philosophy, the beauty of its poetry, and the 
excellence of its general literature : Sparta for its 
peculiar laws, the hardihood, and the martial 
spirit of its citizens* 
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ATTICA. 

1. The province of Attica was nearly a triangle ; 
twenty-seven miles of it bordered on Boeotia ; forty 
six miles of coast lay towards Eubcea, and extend- 
ed south of that island, and forty lay on the Sa- 
ronic gulf. 

2. The early history of Greece describes Attica 
as a barbarous country, first civilized by Cecrops, 
who led thither an Egyptian colony. This colony 
brought with them the future religion of Greece, 
and the rudiments of the arts. Cecrops collected 
the scattered population of Attica into twelve set- 
tlements, abolished human sacrifices, and began to 
establish peace and industry. Seventeen kings, 
his successors, carried on the work of civilization. 

3. Theseus is the most memorable of the kings 
of Athens, the chief city of Attica. Till his time 
the twelve cities of Attica were so many indepen- 
dent republics, and their petty interests being al- 
ways at variance, the common welfare was de- 
stroyed by mutual quarrels. Theseus persuaded 
these hostile neighbours to unite, and make Athens 
the metropolis of the whole territory- He abo- 
lished their little seriates, and formed a legislative 
assembly chosen from three orders in the state — 
the nobles, the husbandmen, and the artificers. 
Theseus invited strangers into Attica, embellished 
and enlarged the capital, added the territory of 
Megara to Athens, and passed the greater part of 
his life in promoting the happiness of his subjects. 

4. The succession of kings at Athens was not 
always hereditary. Codrus was the last. The 
Athenians were engaged in a war with the Hera- 

11 
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clidce, or posterity of Hercules, when an oiacie 
predicted that the iirmy »ould be victorious whose 
general should fall in battle. Codrus voluntarily 
sacrificed his life, and it happened that the Athe- 
nian army prevailed. After this victory, the go- 
vernment of Athens was new modelled, and the 
chief magistrate of the republic was styled the Ar- 
chon. 

6. Medon, the son of Codrus, was the first ar- 
chon. Changes in government produce discon- 
tents among the people, even when these changes 
lead to ultimate good. Some of the inhabit- 
ants of Attica, took offence at the new order of 
things ; and about this time, emigrants from Atti- 
ca and the neighbouring colonies established colo- 
nies in the Greek islands, and in Asia Minor. 
The Greek settlements in Asia are known by the 
name of the Ionian colonies, and Ionia is laid 
down in the maps of Asia Minor. 

6. The office of Archon was first held for life ; 
it afterwards became annual, and the office was 
held by nine individuals, but continual discord be- 
tween the different classes of people, particularly 
between the rich and poor, obliged the people to 
empower an individual with authority to form a 
new constitution. Draco was invested with this 
office : but little is known of him, except the ex- 
treme strictness of his government. From the 
severity of his laws they were said to be written 
in blood. Cruelty is no part of wisdom, and the 
legislator of Athens found himself compelled to fly 
from the vengeance of a people whom he had at- 
tempted to rule with the sword. 

7. To the flight of Draco a deplorable state of 
anarchy succeeded ; but the genius of Solon was 
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destined to regenerate Athens, and to establish 
those laws which made this republic in all respects 
the most excellent government then in existence. 
It is impossible to give just notion of the institu- 
tions of Solon in this place. But they entrusted 
the rights of all the citizens, in respect to their per- 
sons and their property, to the protection of just 
magistrates ; and they divided the legislative power 
between a senate and an assembly of the people. 

8. The people of Athens were divided into four 
classes, according to their property. All the citi- 
zens of a certain age might vote in die popular as- 
sembly ; but the three higher classes only could 
hold any office of magistracy. 

9. It was decreed to be death, for any person to 
assume the sovereign power, and take upon himself 
the name of king. The education of children was 
provided for by the public institutions. Respect 
was shown to females by making it criminal to be 
a bad husband. The idle man, or one without art 
or profession, was to be punished. Children were 
to support their parents in old age, unless those 
parents had neglected during the youth of their 
children, to furnish them a suitable education. 
Such are some of the principal regulations oi 
Solon. 

10. After Solon had arranged his system of 
government, and after it had been approved and 
put into operation by the Athenians, he tobk leave 
of his country, and spent ten years in travelling 
abroad, in Asia and in Egypt. 

11. Among the most distinguished men at thia 
♦ime in Athens was Pisistratus. He was ver} 
rich, very handsome in his person, eloquent, amia 
ble in his manners, and fond of letters. He mad© 
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himself the friend of the poor and the distressed ; 
settled their disputes, pitied their misfortunes, and 
relieved their wants. He served the common- 
wealth in its wars, conquered the islands of Sala- 
mis, Naxos, and Delos, and assumed, with the ap- 
probation of the people, the office of priest and ge- 
neral. On one occasion he pretended that some 
assassins had made an attempt upon his life, and he 
appealed to the people to furnish a guard to his 
person ; this was granted, and by means of this 
guard, which might enforce whatever he should be 
pleaded to command, he was enabled to assume 
all the functions of the former kings. 

12. This was against the laws of Solon, but no 
man impeached Pisistratus, and Solon himself 
was forced to acquiesce in his usurpation. Pi- 
sistratus understood and enforced all the institu- 
tions of Solon, except that which he violated, 
by taking the supreme power upon himself. To 
give effect to the laws against idleness, he intro- 
duced new manufactures and arts into Attica ; 
and the Athenians owed to him a complete col- 
lection of Homer's poems. Pisistratus was suc- 
ceeded in his government by his two sons, Hip- 
pius and Hipparchus. These princes displayed 
the same tastes if not the same abilities as their 
father, and like him embellished the city of Athens, 
and encouraged literature. 

13. During the reign of Hipparchus a public 
library was first founded at Athens. Anacreon 
and Simonides, two celebrated poets, were invited 
(o court, and honoured with attentions and presents. 
During sixty-oight years, Pisistratus and his sons 
refined the manners, and increased the power of 
the Athenians. 
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14. Harmodius and Aristogiton, two young 
Athenians tenderly attached to each other, having 
received an affront from Hipparchus resolved up- 
on the destruction of the Pisistratidse. On the day 
of a public festival they found means to execute 
their design ; they concealed swords in wreaths of 
myrtle, and approaching Hippias and Hipparchus 
as they were arranging a procession, killed the lat- 
ter, while the guards succeeded in preserving his 
brother. The death of Hipparchus was instantly 
avenged ; but once awakened to discontent against 
a regal government, the Athenians re-established 
the democracy, and Hippias took refuge in Persia. 

15. At that time, some of the Greek cities of 
Asia revolted against the domination of the king 
of Persia, to whom they had been subject, and ap- 
pealed to the Athenians for assistance in maintain- 
ing their independence. The Athenians readily 
sent succours to the Greeks, and thus drew upon 
themselves the vengeance of the king of Persia, 
whom the deposed tyrant, Hippias, also counselled 
to declare war against Greece. The provocation 
to the Persian monarch was aggravated by the 
burning of the city of Sardis by the Athenians, 
when they besieged it in behalf of the rebels. 

16. Egypt, Phcenicia, and great part of the 
Asiatic coasts of the Egean and Euxinc seas were 
at this time subject to Persia ; and these maritime 
provinces were ordered to furnish vessels for the 
vast armament of the Persians against Greece : 
for the hostility of king Darius extended itself to 
all the republics. 

17. The first expedition of the Persians against 
the Greeks, under Mardonius, failed : storms dis- 
persed the ships, and the sea swallowed up twenty. 

11* 
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thousand of the army. This disaster did not dis- 
courage Darius, and he immediately fitted out 
500,000 troops, under Datis and Artaphernes two 
experienced generals. B. C. 490. 



1. No young person at all instructed in geo- 
graphy is unacquainted with the situation of the 
Egean sea, and the Greek islands. It will not be 
a great effort of imagination for my readers to 
transport themselves in idea to the cluster of the 
Cyclades, and to conceive of these islands covered 
with peaceful habitations, and flourishing in indus- 
try ; every man dwelling under his own vine and 
fig-tree, with none to molest nor make him afraid ; 
and in the midst of this security, to behold the wa- 
ters of the Egean suddenly circling thousands oi 
ships with its foam, and sparkling with the reflec- 
tion of tens of thousands of glittering spears. 

2. " The approach of such an innumerable host, 
whose transports covered the broad surface of the 
waves, struck terror into the unwarlike inhabitants 
of these delightful islands. The Naxians took 
refuge in their inaccessible mountains. The na- 
tives of Delos, the favourite residence of Latona 
and her divine children, abandoned the awful ma- 
jesty of their temple, which was overshadowed by 
the rough and lofty mount Cynthus. Paros, fa- 
mous for its marble ; Andros, celebrated for its 
vines ; Ceos, the birth-place of the plaintive Si- 
monides ; Syros, the native country of the ingen- 
ious and philosophic Pherycides ; Ios, the tomb 
of Homer ; the industrious Amorgos ; as well as 
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all the other islands which surrounded the once 
sacred shores of Delos either spontaneously offer- 
ed the usual acknowledgment of earth and water 
as a testimony of their friendsl\ip, or submitted, 
after a feeble resistance, to the Persian arms." 

3. The island of Euboea was an easy conquest, 
and after the generals had sent the useless attend- 
ants of the army into Asia, they crossed the Euri- 
pus, landed in Attica, and encamped near Mara- 
thon, about thirty miles from Athens. Hippias 
accompanied the Persians, and instructed them in 
the proper course to be taken. To combat this 
mighty force, the Athenians could not bring a 
twelfth part of the number of the Persians ; but 
they could bring hearts devoted to the defence of 
those they held dear, and minds submitted to the 
counsels of wise and disinterested leaders. 

4. Three extraordinary men, Aristides, Miltia- 
<ies, and Themistocles, fought in the memorable 
battle of Marathon : Miltiades took the chief com- 
mand, and the encounter ended in the total disper- 
sion and defeat of the Persian army. The Per- 
sians who survived, found their only refuge in their 
ships, which lay off the shore ; but to these the 
victors pursued them, and took, burnt, and sunk 
the greater part of their vessels, while an inconsi- 
derable number escaped. The money, arms, rich 
clothes, and many luxurious articles, brought 
among them by the Persians, afforded a vast ac- 
cession of wealth to the Greeks. 

5. The first object of the Greeks after the battle 
of Marathon, was to dispossess the Persians of the 
Greek islands, which they retained, and to punish 
the unfc rtunate islanders for their compelled sub- 
mission to their invaders. Miltiades was employ 
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ed in this service — a service unworthy of a gene- 
rous people to require- This great man received 
a wound at the seige of Paros, so severe, that it dis- 
abled his mind as well as his body, and he with- 
drew his troops before he had accomplished the 
subjection of the island. In consequence of this 
measure his ungrateful countrymen inflicted the 
punishment of a heavy fine upon him, which he 
was unable to pay, and the vanquisher of Darius, 
expired in chains of the wounds he had received 
in the public service. 

6. Ingratitude to the benefactors of the state, was 
a most unworthy tfait of the Athenian character. 
Public measures were resolved upon by the whole 
people, and determined by their votes. Notwith- 
standing the genius, the arts, the philosophy of the 
Greeks, there was among them a vast multitude of 
uninformed men, who did not look, before nor af- 
ter the present moment, to determine the justice of 
their own suffrages. They only comprehended a 
single point of time ; and the glory of the republic 
was dearer to them, than the welfare of any single 
individual. What any man had done at a former, 
or what he might do at a future time, they did not 
consider; what he failed to accomplish at one given 
period, was all they regarded, and they expressed 
their displeasure by the most cruel retributions. 

7. Miltiades was not the only victim of the Athe- 
nian democracy; the respectable Aristides was des- 
tined to his share of their ingratitude. After the 
expulsion of Hippias, a singular custom at Athens 
took the authority of the law, it was the Ostracism. 
Whenever the citizens judged any man to be dan- 
gerous to the state, it was permitted to them to 
write his name upon an oyster shell; and by throw- 
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ing a number of these shells, sufficient to indicate 
a majority, into the assembly of the people, the in- 
dividual thus marked, however meritorious his 
conduct, was sentenced to banishment, or resi- 
dence in a foreign country. 

8, After the return of Miltiades, Themistocles 
prosecuted the punishment of the islanders, and 
added the defeat of the fleet of Egina and of the 
Corcyreans to his conquests in the Egean sea. 
Egina was a little island of the Saronic gulf, grown 
rich by trade, which took part with Persia, and 
fitted out a fleet formidable and dangerous to the 
naval power of Athens. Corcyra, the modern 
Corfu, a hundred miles in length, lay near the coast 
of Epirus. Being populous, and its inhabitants 
industrious and opulent, it possessed the power 
of insulting Athens, or taking part with her ene- 
mies. Themistocles subdued the power of the 
one, and punished the insolence of the other, and 
brought home to Athens, rich spoils, taken in vari- 
ous engagements with her enemies. 

9. During his absence Aristides was exercising 
a different influence ; it was composing the disputes 
and controlling the ungoverned passions of the 
Athenians. He was an arbitrator in their quarrels, 
and so much respected, that when the virtuous 
man was described in the representations of the 
theatre, all eyes were involuntarily turned towards 
him. It was among the first acts of Themistocles 
on his return to Athens, to represent to the people 
that the ascendency of Aristides over the public 
opinion, was dangerous to the democracy. A man 
so universally honoured, he dec lured, might make 
himself a king whenever he chose, therefore it was 
best for the state that he should be removed ; and 
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this was a sufficient reason why the Athenians re- 
sorted to the Ostracism, and banished this excel* 
lent patriot from their territory. 

After he had been six years banished, Aristides 
was recalled to aid his countrymen in combatting 
another invasion of the Persians. 

10. Nine years after the battle of Marathon, B, 
C. 481, Xerxes, the successor of Darius, resolved 
to revenge himself upon the Greeks, and with that 
object in view, fitted out an army, which, with Ma- 
cedonians, Thracians, and ^Asiatics, who joined 
the Persians, is computed by the Greek historian 
Herodotus, to have numbered 2,600,000 men 
Part of these were distributed in the ships, fitted 
out from the ports under control of Persians ; and 
the remaining part, marched through Thrace and 
Macedonia into Lower Greece 




1. It belongs to a larger history than this short 
sketch, to describe all the particulars still known of 
this extraordinary war; but the character of Xerxes 
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is capable of affording some instruction in this 
place. " He that ruleth his spirit is greater than 
he that taketh a city," says the scripture. The 
man who is incapable of governing his own pas- 
sions, and of being moderate in all things, has no 
power to accomplish any great undertaking by 
making others act under his authority. 

2. When the army of Xerxes had traversed the 
long distance from Persia to the Hellespont, it was 
necessary they should cross that strait in passing 
from Asia to Europe. In order to do this, a great 
number of boats were fastened together over which 
the army was to pass ; but this bridge, by some 
accident, was broken up as soon a3 it was finished, 
and it is related that the infatuated Xerxes caused 
the strait to be beaten with stripes, and fetters to 
be thrown into it, to express his displeasure, adding 
these frantic words : 44 It is thus thou salt and bit- 
ter water, that thy master punishes thy unprovoked 
injury ; and he is determined to pass thy treacher- 
ous stream notwithstanding the insolence of thy 
malice." 

3. It was afterwards found practicable to effect a 
passage ; and after seven days and nights spent in 
crossing the strait, the whole army of Xerxes pass- 
ed from Abydos to Sestos. It was then necessa- 
ry to separate this vast force, as the uncultivated 
country they were destined to march through, 
would not afford sustenance to the whole at once ; 
and on this occasion, as the king looked upon the 
immense collection of men, all submitted to his 
will, it is said he wept at the thought that not one 
of all these multitudes could survive an hundred 
years. 

4. Demaratus, an exiled long of Sparta, had taken 
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refuge in Persia, and accompanied Xerxes at tiits> 
t ime. This Greek thus described to Xerxes the 
i haracter of his countrymen : " They are to be 
feared," said Demaratus, " because they are poor 
and virtuous." But an Asiatic despot did not 
comprehend this, and he laughed at his counsellor. 
At this period, little communication could exist 
between Upper and Lower Greece. The countries 
of Macedonia and Thessaly were covered with 
woods and mountains ; and roads and cleared 
tracts, were too few to permit a ready march from . 
these to the more southern provinces. 

5. Without the map of Greece you cannot un- 
derstand the history of this Persian invasion ; but 
if you examine the map, you will see the moun- 
tains which stretch irregularly across the country, 
and which terminate at the eastern extremity in 
Mount Oeta. Between the foot of Oeta and the 
Malian gulf, and connecting Thessaly with the 
more southern country of Phocis, was the pass of 
Thermopylae. 

6. The pass of Thermopylae from this period B. 
C. 480, has been held in honourable recollection, 
for hither about 4000 men, the confederated armies 
of many of the Greek republics, advanced to repel 
their common enemy. The chief conduct of this 
enterprise was allotted to Leonidas, king of Spar- 
ta, who had under his more immediate command 
three hundred Spartans : he and his followers took 
upon themselves to occupy this passage, which 
was the only one accessible to the Persians. In 
the dead of the night this devoted band penetrated 
into the midst of the Persian camp, and cut off all 
that came in their way. The next day the Per- 
sians avenged themselves, and Leonidas, and all 
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his valiant soldiers, fell by the swords of their ene- 
mies. On this spot, some years after, a monu- 
ment in honour of Leonidas and hife three hundred 
Spartans, was erected, on which a few words, to 
this effect, were engraved, "Go, passenger, tell 
at Sparta that we died here in obedience to hei 
laws." 

4. On the day that Leonidas fell, Themistocles 
obtained a considerable victory over the Persian 
fleet, and then steered for Salamis, near Athens, 
to take measures for the safety of the Athenians. 
When thi3 people consulted the Oracle, to learn 
what was expedient to be done in their perilous 
state, the response informed them that in order to 
preserve themselves they must be protected by 
wooden walls. Themistocles interpreted these 
wooden walls to be ships, and advised the inhabi- 
tants of Athens to abandon their city, and take re- 
fuge in their fleet. To desert their gods and the 
tombs of their ancestors, was a grievous thought 
to this people, whose piety and amiable affections 
were conspicuously manifested at this awful crisis ; 
but Themistocles told his countrymen that the will 
of the gods was expressed by the oracle, and that, 
therefore, religion commanded them to save, and 
not to sacrifice their lives. 

5. The Athenians were thus persuaded to aban- 
don their city ; they left within its walls a few old 
people, and found an asylum for such as fled at 
TroBzene in Peloponnesus. The Persians soon 
made way to Athens, and after taking possession 
of the city, set fire to it. Eurybiades and Themis- 
tocles commanded the fleet, and did not agree in 
respect to the place proper to be taken to await an 
engagement with the Persians. On this occasion 
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so warm an altercation arose between them, thai 
the irritated Eurybiades aimed a blew at Themis- 
tocles ; the latter stayed the lifted arm of his op- 
ponent, by this expostulation, " Strike, but hear 
me." This noble moderation checked the passion 
of Eurybiades, and the eloquence of Themistocle? 
prevailed. 

6. The Grecian fleet was stationed near S ala- 
rms, and here they gave battle to the Persians 
who lost two hundred ships, while their vic- 
tory cost forty to the Greeks. The battle of Sala- 
mis was fought under the conduct of Themistocles, 
and covered him with glory. How he was receiv- 
ed afterwards at the Olympic games is related in 
another place. After this defeat Xerxes was easi 
ly persuaded to withdraw part of his army into 
Persia, and to leave Mardonius with 300,000 
troops to prosecute the war. B. C. 479, Mardo- 
nius marched, at the head of his troops, from Eleu- 
sis to Platea in Bceotia, and encamped at the foot ot 
Mount Citheron ; and here they were encountered 
by 70,000 confederated Greeks. Aristides com- 
manded the Athenian, and Pausanias the Lacede- 
monian troops, and the result of this conflict wrs 
the consummate defeat of the Persians, and the loss 
of 10,000 Greeks. 

7. The Persian fleet, previous to the battle of 
Platea, in fear of the Greeks who had so constant- 
ly prevailed over them, sought for safety near the 
shores of Ionia, and they were pursued thither by 
the Athenians. A decisive engagement took place, 
between these hostile powers on the very day oi 
the battle of Platea, which ended, like the former 
ones, in the disgrace of the invaders ; and that 
memorable day forcvar freed the Greeks from any 
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future invasion of the Persians. Immense wealth 
was acquired by the Greeks in these successive 
victories. A tenth part of the spoil was consecra- 
ted to religious 'purposes, to the temples, and to 
the service of the gods, and the rest was equitably 
divided among those who achieved the victory. 

8, Pausanias the Spartan, and Aristides, were 
appointed to expel all remains of the Persian pow- 
er from the Greek colonies surrounding the Egean 
sea, and also from the neighbouring islands. The 
conduct of Pausanias in this enterprise was offen- 
sive to the Greeks. Themistocles in the mean 
time directed the Athenians in what manner to re- 
build their houses, to fortify their city, and to form 
advantageous connexions with other states, but his 
zeal for their welfare could not protect him from 

- t ioir displeasure. The Spartans represented to 
ttie Athenians that Themistocles had conspired 
with Pausanias against them, and in consequence 
of their resentment, he fled into a foreign country. 

9. Aristides died 471 B. C. and the command of 
the Athenian fleet devolved upon Cimon, the son 
of Miltiades. Cimon was destined to give the last 
blow to the naval power of the Persians. He 
took from them every place they retained on the 
c oasst of Asia Minor, s and made himself master of 
immense wealth, which they had in their ships and 
garrisons in the Egean sea. These spoils were 
expended, like the former, for public and religious 
uses, besides a large portion awarded to Cimon 
himself. But this disinterested patriot, more re- 
gardful of his native city than of any merely selfish 
gratification, expended his share in the embellish- 
ment of Athens. He formed public walks, gar- 
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dens, and schools of exercise, and executed many 
other designs for the general good. 

10. While Cimon was establishing the power of 
his country upon the sea, Pericles, one of the most 
eminent men whom Greece ever produced, arose. A 
writer upon the Grecian history, has described the 
period from Solon to Pericles as the age of justice 
and the laws, and the time of his life as the age of 
luxury and the arts. This great man excelled in 
every species of knowledge then cultivated, and he 
was in all respects highly accomplished ; his de- 
portment was at once majestic and amiable ; and 
he was alike interesting in his conversation, and 
commanding in his eloquence. 

11. Pericles encouraged every art that could de- 
fend or adorn his country. Agriculture, the fine 
arts, literature and philosophy, all prospered under . 
his influence. Anaxagoras, the father of moral 
philosophy, was his instructor and friend ; Euripi- 
des, that beautiful moral poet, and Parrhasius and 
Phidias, who made painting and sculpture expres- 
sive of the noblest sentiments, were objects of his 
peculiar esteem and favour. 

12. Pericles was disposed to allow every species 
of public amusement to the common people ; he 
procured for them a multitude of exhibitions, and 
set them an example of great expence and profu 
sion. Cimon was public-spirited and munificent, 
but he was frugal. Tho Athenians preferred the 
splendour of Pericles to the simplicity of Cimon. 

13. After the defeat of the Persians, the states of 
Greece began to fight among themselves. The 
Spartans held large numbers of Messinians and 
Helots in a state of slavery ; these unfortunate 
people combined together and made themselves 
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masters of a fortress, from which they took fre- 
quent opportunities to come forth, and make de- 
predations upon the neighbouring territory. The 
Spartans, suffering from these irruptions, appealed 
to Athens for assistance ; and Cimon, who wished 
to promote friendship between the republics, re- 
commended that succours should be sent to Sparta. 

14. Soon after the Athenian troops arrived in 
Sparta, the Spartans refused their assistance, be- 
cause they presumed that the Athenians designed 
to take part with the rebellious slaves. The Athe- 
nians were offended at this conduct of the Spar- 
tans, and thus provoked, readily listened to an ac- 
cusation against Cimon. It was alleged that he 
had promoted this impolitic aid to Sparta, and that 
when he took the gold mines of Thrace from the 
Persians, he had foreborne to carry the war into 
Macedonia. Cimon answered to this, that his 
duty called upon him to punish the enemies of 
Greece, but not to carry arms among an unoffending 
people, and that he did not take upon himself any 
enmity against mankind. This defence was unavail- 
ing, and he was banished for ten years, B. C. 460. 



During the life of Pericles, the Parthenon, a ce- 
lebrated temple of Minerva, was erected, and many 
other edifices, the ruins of some of which still re- 
main. These, and other temples of Greece, are 
considered the most beautiful productions of archi- 
tecture ; and men of modern days have delighted 
to repair to this celebrated country that they may 
behold the monuments of a people, whose genius. 

12* 
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taste, and industry, have ever been accounted su 
perior to that of any other nation of the earth. 

2. On some slight pretences the Athenians 
made war with Thebes, Corinth, and Megara ; 
and all these states, submitted to their arms. 
About this time Egypt revolted from Persia, and 
the Athenians took part with the Egyptians, but 
they failed in their enterprise, and were forced to 
recal Cimon from his banishment, after he had 
been absent from Athens five years. 

3. Cimon prosecuted the war with the Persians, 
but fell sick and died at Citium in Cyprus ; his dy- 
ing advice to those under his command, enabled 
the Athenians to conclude the war ; and the Per- 
sian king solicited peace. The conditions of the 
peace demanded by the Athenians were, that all 
the Greek colonies of Asia should be independ- 
ent, and that no Persian vessel should appear in 
all the Egean and Mediterranean seas. The war 
thus concluded, had lasted from the burning of 
Sardis, fifty-one years. 

4. The Greeks no longer had the Persians to 
contend with, and the different states carried on 
hostilities among themselves : Athens was for 
twenty years supreme. After the Persian war, 
that called the Peloponnesian is most remarkable. 
It lasted twenty-seven years ; the history of the 
first twenty-one years was written by Thucydides 
in Greek, and that of the remaining six by Xeno- 
phon, another Greek historian. The Spartans 
and Athenians were rivals, that is, each state wish- 
ed to be of the most importance ; both loved to 
bring the other states under subjection, and both 
gave each other cause of offence as often as they 
could do so. 
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5. The Cercyreans and Corinthians made war 
with one another, the Athenians took part with the 
Corcyreans, and the Spartans with the Corin- 
thians ; and each state engaged other smaller 
states in the controversy, so that a most destruc- 
tive warfare was carried on among all the republics 
during the time lately mentioned. This war end- 
ed B. C. 404. Athens was captured, its fortifica- 
tions destroyed, and a tyrannical government set 
over it by the Spartans, who then assumed the 
chief control in Greece. 

6. During the Peloponnesian war lived Socra- 
tes, and his distinguished countryman, Pericles. 
Pericles died in an early period of the war, of the 
plague, a disease extremely mortal in different 
countries and ages since. Pericles, on his death- 
bed, rejoiced that he had caused no man to wear 
mourning. He meant, that he had caused no 
death nor affliction. He forgot that he had bee* 
unjust to Cimon, and induced his countrymen to 
banish him. 

7. Nothing has been said of Alcibiades ; he was 
an Athenian who served in the armies of Greece. 
He was of the richer class of the citizens, educat- 
ed by Socrates, in part, but more admired for his 
genius than his virtues; capable of serving his 
country, yet neither benefitting it by his counsels 
nor his example. His history may be found in 
Plutarch's lives. 

8. The Spartans set thirty magistrates over 
Athens, who tyrannised in that city without mercy. 
After the taking of Athens by the Spartans, Alci- 
biades had taken refuge in the Persian dominions ; 
and Lysander, king of Sparta, fearing that he 
would return to his country and persuade the Athc- 
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nians to revolt, induced Pharnabazus, the Persian 
governor of the province where he resided, to 
murder the unfortunate exile. After tliis event, 
Thrasybulus, a virtuous and spirited patriot, at the 
head of his fellow citizens, expelled the thirty 
tyrants, and re-established the former government 
of Athens. 

9. The political power of the state was almost 
extinguished, but genius and learning survived. 
Xenophon and Plato lived, though Thucydides 
and Socrates were no more. Philosophy was 
taught, arts were still cultivated, industry revived, 
and the harbour and walls of the city were rebuilt, 

B. C. 394. The city of Thebes in Bosotia, may 
be seen on the map : at this time Thebes was des- 
tined to attain to some eminence. The Spartans 
attacked Thebes ; Epaminondas, a man of great 
wisdom and ability, undeitook the defence of that 
city, and afterwards, at the head of a considerable 
army, defeated the Spartans at Leuctra. 

10. Epaminondas deemed it to be his duty to 
punish the foes of all Greece, as he considered 
the Spartans, to the extent of his power, and he 
marched his army into the territory of Laconia. 
In Laconia the Theban general endeavoured to do 
justice to the unhappy Messinians, who had been 
subject to the mo3t cruel ravages of their neigh- 
bours, but an end was put to all his projects by 
the battle of Mantinea in Arcadia, where he fell, B. 

C. 371. (The life of Epaminondas may be found 
in Plutaroh.) After the death of Epaminondas tho 
Thebans had no commander to complete his de- 
signs, and they were no longer known in Greece 
as a people to be feared. 
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PHILIP OF MACEDON. 

1. Philip, a prince of Macedonia, was educated 
at Thebes, and he afterwards returned to his native 
country, where he made himself king, though he 
was not the hereditary sovereign of Macedonia. 
He was a man who possessed talents for govern- 
ment, and the desire of extending his dominions ; 
and soon made himself master of Illyria and 
Thrace. On the coasts of Thrace were cities 
subject to Athens. Philip showed no regard to 
the rights of Athens, in respect to these cities, and 
willingly made them the occasion, first, of dis- 
putes with the Athenians, and afterwards of a war. 

2. The states of Greece united to oppose the 
invasion of Philip, who marched against their con- 
federated armies, but in vain ; he met the allied 
army at Cheronea, B. C. 338, and defeated them. 
From this time Athens became dependent upon 
Macedonia, and when that country was subdued 
by the Romans, Athens also fell under the do- 
minion of the conquerors. Athens was taken by 
Mithridates, an Asiatic prince, at war with the 
Romans, and retaken by Sylla, a Roman general, 
B. C. 87. Sylla demolished its walls, butchered 
its inhabitants, and reduced it to a most deplora- 
ble condition. You will remember that the Per- 
sians, the Spartans, and the Romans, successively 
laid waste this beautiful metropolis of the civilized 
world. 

3. Some of the Roman emperors regarded 
Athens with favour, repaired the ravages of war, 
and embellished it with new edifices. Alaric, the 
Goth, pillaged Athens, A, D. 396, demolished the 
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greater part of its ancient structures, and lefi it 
a ruin. About A. D. 1455, Athens was taken bj 
the Turks, to whom it has been subject ever since 
During eleven hundred years it often changea 
masters, but what happened there in this long pe- 
riod is little known. At present about three-fourths 
of its inhabitants are Greeks, and the remainder 
are Turks. It is now called Athini and Setines. 

4. Solon's laws went into effect nearly six cen- 
turies before Christ, and the battle of Chcronea 
took place about three and a half centuries before 
Christ. For about three hundred and fifty years 
then, Athens was that mighty state, which, by the 
power of mind, exercised the greatest ascendancy 
over civilized nations that any one people ever did. 
Of the great men of Athens, her legislators, philo- 
sophers, and historians, it may be said 

M Their spirits govern though their clay is cold." 

5. Many of their works are lost, but all their 
conquerors, except the Goths, left much that was 
not destroyed. The Roman masters of Athens, 
loved its genius, its literature, and its arts : the 
schools of philosophy and rhetoric were long con- 
tinued ; and at last, when Athens was overrun by 
barbarians, its learned men took refuge in Italy, 
where they taught the learning and language ot 
Greece for subsistence. 

6. When the Goths overran Italy, and destroy- 
ed every thing ancient and venerable, they yet 
respected religious houses and religious men. 
The manuscripts of Greek authors were preserved 
in convents, and the Greek language was always 
enough cultivated, to be kept just alive. Since that 
timo printing has been invented, many Greek books 
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have been printed, and an acquaintance with 
Greek literature, now forms part of the education 
of many people in Europe and America. 

7. The duration of the Athenian republic has 
been divided into three eras : the first, the age of 
Solon, or of the laws ; the second, the age of 
Themistocles and Aristides, or the age of glory : 
the third, that of Pericles, or the age of luxury and 

' the arts. 

8. The population of Athens consisted of citi- 
zens, sojourners or persons who had emigrated 
from other countries, and slaves. This popula- 
tion is supposed to have continued nearly the same 
for centuries, because, when it increased, the 
people went off to colonies abroad. The number 
of citizens is supposed to have been nearly 20,000, 
and the sojourners 10,000 males ; and the city 
contained besides as many, or more females of 
both classes. The class of slaves was more nu- 
merous than either of the others. The whole po- 
pulation of the province of Attica, is estimated to 
have been 450,000 persons, bond and free. 



The slaves were persons taken in war, whose 
friends were unable to pay the ransom, or price of 
their liberty ; sojourners who could not pay the* 
taxes ; poor people who could not discharge their 
debts, and whose persons were sold to raise money; 
and the descendants of all these, fqr the children 
of slaves always belong to the masters of their pa- 
rents. Many of the captives taken in war wert 
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females ; some of these were employed in weaving 
and embroidery, others in lighter services. Hector 
in Homer, predicts the day when his wife, the fair 
Andromache, should become the captive of his 
enemies, and j)e compelled to delineate in the Ar- 
give looms, the story of the fatal war of Troy : 
that is, should be employed by the conquerors 
of Troy to make pictures, in embroidery, of the t 
calamities of the war. Hector speaks to Andro- 
mache thus : — 

" Andromache thy griefs I dread ; 

I see thee trembling, weeping, captive led ! 

In Argive loom3 our battles to design, 

And woes of which so large a part was thine ! 

To bear the victor's hard commands, or bring 

The weight of waters from Hyperia's spring. 

There, while you groan beneath the load of life, 

They cry, Behold the mighty Hector's wife ! 

Some haughty Greek, who lives thy tears to see, 

Embitters all thy woes, by naming me. 

The thoughts of glory past, and present shame, 

A thousand griefs shall waken at the name ; 

May I lie cold before that dreadful day, 

Press'd with a load of monumental clay ! 

Thy Hector, wrapt in everlasting sleep, 

Shall neither hear thee sigh, nor see thee weep." 

This short narrative of Athenian history, is too 
brief to do more than introduce readers to an ac- 
quaintance with the subject. Other books will 
inform them more about the extraordinary people 
that has been described in the last few pages. 
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The most remarkable events in the history 
of Athens, occurred in the following order of 
time : — 

*• B. C. 

The colonization from Egypt, • - 1556 

Death of Codrus, last king of Athens, 1070 

Death of Solon, - ' - - • 536 

Battle of Platea, 479 

Athens taken by the Lacedsemonians, - 404 

Battle of Cheronea, ... - 333 

Romans conquered Greece, and made 1 

™ . ? 146 

the whole country a Roman province? ) 

Athens besieged by Sylla, ... 87 

A. D. 

Pillaged by the Goths, 396 
Taken by the Turks. - - 1455 

13 

« 
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BOEOTIA. 

1. Northwest of Attica lay BoGotia. In this 
province were Thebes, Leuctra, and Platea. 

At Platea the Greeks defeated the Persians. 
At Leuctra the Thebans vanquished the Lace- 
daemonians. 

At Chervonea Philip subdued the allied armies 
of Greece. 

2. Boeotia was remarkable for the dulness of 
its inhabitants, yet the mythology made it the re- 
sidence of the Muses ; this country was embel- 
lished with a multitude of statues in honour of 
these goddesses, and of poets and musicians. 
The fountains, Aganippe and Hippocrene were 
sacred to the Muses. Hippocrene signifies the 
horse's fountain ; and the fable relates that when 
the Muse's winged horse, Pegasus, struck with 
his foot the spot whence it flows, the fountain 
burst forth. Helicon was the Muses' hill ; its pure 
air, venerable trees, and cool shades, made it a 
delightful spot to mortals, and quite a fit abode, 
the Greeks thought for the heavenly sisters. 

4. One of the most celebrated oracles was that 
of Trophonius : those who consulted this oracle 
went into a ca* e to learn the hidden things of fu- 
turity, and there some frightful spectacle was pre- 
sented to them. The ignorant and credulous were 
sometimes so terrified in this cave, that it used to 
be said, they who entered the cave of Trophonius 
never laughed afterwards ; but many, doubtless, 
laughed often at the foolish attempts made to de- 
ceive the superstitious, and at their weakness in 
being deceived. 
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4. The inhabitants of Thebes, like those of 
Athens, were divided into three classes, the citi- 
zens, the resident foreigners, and the slaves. 
Thebes was a powerful city. The other cities of 
Boeotia held themselves to be independent, but 
Thebes waged frequent wars against them, and 
they often yielded to her arms. The cities of 
Boeotia formed a confederacy, and instituted an 
assembly. Magistrates called Beotarchs com- 
manded the armies, but the law forbade that they 
should retain this authority more than a year, un- 
der pain of death. 

5. The Thebans carried on a lucrative trade 
with other nations. The laws of Thebes inter- 
dicted the exposure of infants, and inflicted punish- 
ments upon artists who produced indecent pictures 
or statues. The Thebans were greatly wanting 
in the polished manners of their attic neighbours. 

6. Pindar was born in Boeotia. Of his poetry 
and his genius we are accustomed to hear, though 
we know little of either. But it is highly honour- 
able to him, that all the states of Greece esteemed 
and celebrated his talents. At Delphi during the 
Pythian games, Pindar, compelled by the persua- 
sions of a great multitude, crowned with a laurel 
wreath, and raised upon an elevated seat, brought 
forth such charming sounds from his lyre as exci- 
ted unbounded applause from the assembly around 
him, and afforded the most delightful entertain- 
ment of the festival ; and when the sacrifices were 
ended, the priests, as the highest homage, present- 
ed to him a portion of the first fruits that were of- 
fered in the temple. 

7. This great poet was not too much exalted 
by the prais*. a of men — he was above vain glory 
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Tie expressed himself to this effect as he drew 
near the end of his days. " I walk," said he, 
" through simple paths, contented with my condi- 
tion, and beloved by my fellow-citizens ; my whole 
ambition is to please them, without giving up my 
independence ; — I would still retain the right to 
declare what I deem to be honourable and dis- 
honourable. In this disposition I tranquilly ap- 
proach the grave ; happy if I can but leave my 
children the precious inheritance of an unblemish- 
ed reputation." 

8. Pindar's wish was accomplished ; he lived 
and died in peace and honour. Those who are 
not gifted with his talents may yet cultivate his 
virtues. He lived during the Persian war. 



MEGARA. 

The territory of Megara extended along the 
Saronic gulf from Attica to Corinth. This small 
tract was sometimes subject to Athens, and some- 
times in alliance with her enemies, and under the 
control of a government whhin itself. 
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L A little province of Greece which extended 
rom Bceotia on the east to Etolia on the west, 
which was bounded on the south by the waters of 
the Corinthian Gulf, and extended to The* saly on 
the north. From this country it was separated by 
the range of mountains called (Eta. Its princi- 
pal river was the Cephisus which ran into Bceotia, 
and emptied into Lake Copais. The range of 
mountains called Parnassus, the fabled abode of 
the Muses, extended in broken ridges from east 
to west in this province : and the city of Delphi 
on the river Plistus, was a place interesting 
throughout Greece, as the city of Apollo and of 
his oracle. 

2. In this city were collected more gold and 
silver than could be found in all Greece besides. 
The Pythian games in honour of Apollo, were 
celebrated every fourth year in Delphi; they 
were called Pythian because they commemorated 
the destruction of the serpent Python by Apollo. 
At Delphi was the most splendid collection of 
statues and paintings which then existed in the 
world ; all offerings to Apollo from the nations 
which spoke the language and worshipped the 
gods of Greece. 

3. These nations extended from Marseilles, 
in France, where was a Greek colony, to the east- 
ern limits of the Euxine sea. Maps of the Ro- 
man empire are common ; look upon this map ; 
see Massilia in Gaul, Magna Grecia in the south 
of Italy, and some of the cities in Sicily ; proceed 
to the" country of Greece proper, include the 
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islands of the Egean sea, carry your eye east- 
ward along the north coast of Asia minor — for 
more than twelve hundred miles of territory which 
lay on the south border of the Euxine ; return 
again and traverse the verge of the whole penin- 
sula of lesser Asia ; and all along this immense 
tract n ay be found, at wide intervals, towns and 
colonies which were originally settled by Greece. 
Many of these explored the counsels of Apollo, 
and sent to his consecrated city, deputies who 
celebrated his festivals, and offerings which annu- 
ally augmented his treasures. It is impossible 
to imagine how splendid these festivals, or how 
rich these treasures were. 

4 About 354, B. C. the Thebans accused the 
Phocians of sacrilege, for cultivating certain lands, 
which, their accusers said, appertained to the ora- 
cle of Delphi. The Amphyctionic council decreed 
a very heavy fine against the Phocians on account 
of this transgression. Philomelus, a Phocian, 
exhorted his countrymen to disregard the decree. 
They trusted to his suggestion, and he procured 
troops, who seized on the temple. Philomelus 
then appropriated some of its treasures to the 
payment of the troops, and caused some of its 
brass to be manufactured into armour. The 
Athenians, Lacedtemonians,and some other states 
declared in favour of the Phocians. The Thes- 
salians declared against them ; and Philip of 
Macedon was leagued with the Thessalians. A 
combined army, under Philip's command, attacked 
and defeated the Phocians; 6000 of them were 
slain, and 3000 were thrown into the sea as a pun- 
ishment for sacrilege. By this cruel act the suc- 
cess of Philip in his subsequent conquestof Greece 
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was greatly facilitated. The Greeks believed 
that the gods must assist him for his religious 
zeal, as he had declared himself their avenger ; 
he, thought they, whom the gods favour, must 
be irresistible ; and it becomes a duty as well as 
necessity, to submit to him. 

5 The Phocians however retained the temple at 
Delphi ten years, and, during that time, defended 
themselves against the Thebans and Thessalians. 
This was called the Sacred war. At the end of 
that time, Philip, at the head of his army, passed 
the Strait of Thermopylee, and without the loss of 
a soldier, induced the Phocians through fear to 
surrender to him. Philip immediately repaired to 
Delphi, called together the Amphyctions, and re- 
quested a decree against the offenders. They 
were devoted to execration, and condemned to be 
punished wherever they should fly. It was recom- 
mended that all their infant children should be 
precipitated from the top of a rock, but this was 
not executed. 

6. In the destruction of this people, twenty 
walled towns were reduced to ashes. The 
aged, the infirm, and their children, were seen 
wandering about in want, or lying down to die in 
their fields — sons,husbands, and fathers, had been 
driven away from the protection of these their de- 
pendants, and were either sold to slavery, or fugi- 
tives in foreign countries. After the council 
which decreed these enormities had finished their 
deliberations, Philip offered sacrifices, and re- 
turned thanks to the gods. What a commentary 
is this consummation upon a cruel and extermina- 
ting war — upon religious zeal, uninformed by hu- 
manity. * 
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Execration. A curse. An expression of uni- 
versal ill-will, or of desire, that die execrable or de- 
tested person may be deserted by Providence, 
and be abandoned to all evil. Execration among 
heathens, was the same religious abhorrence, 
which has been expressed, under the Christian 
dispensation by Excommunication from the Church. 



THESSALY, 

Lay north of Greece proper, and was sur 
rounded by mountains, except on its eastern and 
south-eastern sides, which formed gulfs for the 
Egean sea, and a coast open to its navigation. 
Macedonia was on the north of this country, Epi- 
rus on the west, and south lay Doris, Phocis, and 
liOcris. 

2. Thessaly was celebrated for its fables and its 
heroes. From Thessaly, Jason embarked on the 
Argonautic expedition; there Hercules died, and 
Achilles was born. Thessalian horses shared the 
glories of the Olympic games, and Thessalian 
witches, with their sorceries and incantations, are 
often mentioned in poetry. The Thessalians 
were, for the most part, wild and half civilized ; 
some of their cities, however, contained rich 

« men, who lived sumptuously, and whose dwellings 
were adorned by the arts of the more refined 
states, 

3. A range* of mountains may be seen on the 
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maps, running irregularly in the direction of the 
coast through Pieria and Magnesia, which in the 
north is Mount Olympus, next Mount Ossa, an,d 
furthest south, Mount Pelion. The country of 
Thessaly was watered by the Peneus, and near 
where it enters the Thermaic gulf, this river ran 
through the vale of Tempe. Mount Olympus 
was fabled to have been the residence of the gods, 
and Tempe was often honoured by their presence. 
The beauty of this valley is so often mentioned, 
that to know its site is interesting. 

4. Among the Greek fables, one was, that soon 
after the creation of the world, the Titans or 
Giants made war with Jupiter, and piled Pelion 
on Ossa, that they might scale the high Olympus, 
and invade the throne of God. This is not unlike 
the conduct of those who built the tower of Babel : 
perhaps the Greeks altered this circumstance into 
the fable of the Titans. 

5. The Argonauts were the first Greeks who 
sailed to the coasts of the Euxine. Jason was 
their commander, and their ship, the Argo. The 
fable says, they went to obtain the golden fleece 
of a certain ram which was in the possession of a 
king of Colchis. This golden fleece was the gold 
or profit to be procured by traffic with a foieign 
nation. 

6. Bull-fights were practised by the Thessa- 
Hans. A bull-fight in Thessaly is described as 
follows : " The scene lay in the neighbourhood 
of Lerissa : several bulls were let loose and at- 
tacked by the same number of horsemen, who 
pursued and goaded them with a kind of darts. 
Each horseman alternately irritated and avoided 
the bull, till the strength of the animal was ex* 
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hausted, and he fell by a mortal wound from the 
hand of the horseman. Bull fights are still prac- 
tised among the Spanish. 

7. Among the curious fables of Thessaly was 
that of the Centaurs ; these were represented as 
half men and half beasts, under the figure of a 
horse, whose neck and head were changed to the 
upper part of the human figure. It is said that the 
Thessalians were the first who tamed the horse, 
and made him servicable to man. It is probable 
that ignorant people who first saw these horsemen, 
mistook the horse and his rider for one animal, 
and represented them as such ; and thus, the fa- 
ble of the Centaur might have originated : some 
of the Centaurs were mentioned as very wise. 
Chiron, the Centaur, was the preceptor of Achil- 
les, 



DORIS 

South of Thessaly lay Doris and Locris. The 
latter has no historical fame, but the former is 
celebrated in poetry. The Doric dialect, the Do- 
ric music, Doric architecture, Doric simplicity, are 
often mentioned. The speech, the arts, and the 
manners of the little province of Doris have not 
been lost in oblivion. — The scholar, the artist, and 
the poet, still find subjects for thought, and for 
imitation, amidst monuments and records of this 
small territory. 
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EPIRUS. 

The range of Mount Pindus separates Thes 
saly from Epirus. Epirus was divided into Thes 
protia, Chaonia, and Molossis ; in it were har- 
bours on the Mediterranean, and along the coasts 
Greek colonies were established. The inhabit- 
ants of this country were chiefly barbarous, though 
Plutarch relates that a young prince of Molossis 
was once sent to Athens for education, where he 
was instructed in all the duties of ar sovereign 
On his return to Molossis, he introduced letters 
among his subjects, confined himself to the arts of 
peace, and established laws and magistrates. The 
Molossi idolized their benefactor ; they became 
more civilized than their neighbours, and were 
soon acknowledged to possess the superioiity 
which knowledge confers over ignorance and bar- 
barism. 

2. In Epirus were Acheron and Cocytus, fabled 
to be rivers of Hell ; and the lake A vermis, which 
was held to have some communication with the 
regions below. At Dodona was an oracle of Ju- 
piter ; the responses issued from a grove of oaks, 
and were interpreted by priestesses. 

3. Achilles, in the Iliad, addresses a prayer to 
Jove of Dodona. 

" Oh thou supreme ! high-thron'd, all height 
above ! 

Oh great Pelasgic, Dodonsean Jove ! 

Who, 'midst surrounding hills, and vapours chill 

Presid'st on bleak Dodona's vocal hill : 
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(Whose groves, the Selli, race austere ! surround, 
Their feet unwash'd, their slumbers on the ground ;) 
Who hear, from rustling oaks, thy dark decrees ; 
And catch the fates, low whispered, in the 

breeze :) 
Hear as of old !" 

4. Acarnania, Etolia, and Locrisozelae lay south 
and south-east of Epirus ; Acarnania lay upon the 
sea ; the river Achelous separated it from Etolia ; 
Etolia was bounded east by the country of the 
Locri and by Doris, and Locrisozehe extended 
along the Corinthian gulf till it reached the con- 
fines of Phocis. These states severally had small 
participation in the arts or civilization of Greece : 
and the inhabitants of the coasts were addicted to 
piracies. The little island of Ithaca lay not far 
from Acarnania, and is an object of curiosity on 
account of its ancient king, Ulysses, who is well 
known to all the readers of Homer. 
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ATHENS 

The country near Athens is described in the 
following translation of a passage in one of the 
dramas cf Sophocles : it is a welcome to a stran- 
ger who had arrived at Mount Colonus, in the 
vicinity of Athens. 

Well, stranger, to these rural seats 
Thou comest, this region's blest retreats. 
Where white Colonus lifts his head, 
And glories in the bounding steed ; 
Where sadly sweet the frequent nightingale, 

Impassioned pours her evening song, 
And charms with varied note each verdant valet 
The ivy's dark green boughs among 
Or sheltered midst the clustering vine, 
Which high above to form a bower, 
Safe from the sun, or stormy shower 
Loves its thick branches to entwine. 

14 
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Where frolic Bacchus always roves, 
And visits, with his fostering nymphs, the groves. 

Bathed in the dew of heaven, each morn 
Fresh is the fair Narcissus born : 
Of these great powers the crown of old, 
The Crocus glitters, robed in gold : 
Here restless fountains, ever murmuring, glide, 

And as their crisped streamlets stray 
To feed, Cephisus, thy unfailing tide, 

Fresh verdure marks their winding way ; 
And as their pure stream rolls along 
O'er the rich bosom of the ground 
Quick spring the plants, the flowers around. 
Here, oft to raise the tuneful song, 
The virgin band of Muses deigns ; 

And car-borne Venus guides her golden reins. 

■ 

# * * * 

* * * * 

Here blooms, this fertile region round 
The fruitful olive's hoary head ; 
The young, the old, behold it spread, 

Nor dare with impious hand to wound 
For Morian Jove with guardian ca 
Delights to see it flourish fair 5 
And Pallas, favouring, from the skit 
Rolls the blue lustre of her eyes. 

■ 

My voice yet once more let me raise, 

Yet other glories to relate : 
A potent god for these we praise, 

His presents to this favoured state ;— 

The steed obedient to the rein, 

And safe to plough the watery main.- 
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Our highest vaunt is this, thy grace 
Saturnian Neptune — we behold 
The ruling curb embossed with gold 
Control the courser's managed pace. 
Though loud, 0 King, thy billows roar, 
Our strong hands grasp the well formed oar ; 
And while the Nereids round it play 
Light cuts the bounding bark its way. 
0 happy land, for many glories famed !— 



Illustrations. 

1. It is impossible to understand these verses 
unless something is known of the religion of 
the Athenians. This religion made every val- 
ley and every rivulet, every tree and c :ery bow- 
er, the favourite of some deity, and s such, 
made these the objects of veneration 1 men. 
The embowering vine was sacred to Bacc s, the 
god of wine. It is not only as the god of arunk- 
ards that Bacchus was regarded. A Christian 
poet, in a very fine hymn, has offered thanks for 
the " vine's exalted juice ;" and it maybe believ- 
ed that the most sober and truly religious of the 
Greeks expressed similar gratitude to the imagin- 
ed giver of that which " maketh glad the heart c f 
man." The " fair Narcissus" was among the 
flowers of which the worshippers of Bacchus form- 
ed wreaths or chaplets to decorate the images of 
him, and of the Nymphs, his attendants. 

2. The spot which the verses celebrate was 
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supposed, it would seem, to be the resort of Venus 
and the Muses. " Car-borne Venus" is thus 
called, because she was often represented in a car 
drawn by doves, which she guided with a golden 
chain. 

3. " The Virgin band of the Muses" were nine 
sisters who presided severally oyer the fine arts. 
Their names were significant, and are supposed 
to express their peculiar attributes, thus ; — Erato, 
the amiable ; Urania, the celestial ; Calliope, beau- 
ty °f speech; Euterpe, gracefulness of manners; 
Thalia, cheerfulness ; Melpomene, music; Poly- 
hymnia, many songs ; Terpsichore, dancing; Clio, 
glory or fame. 

4. The olive, according to the Mythology, was 
originally the gift of Pallas, or Minerva, to the 
Athenians. The Academia, the ground of the 
academy at Athens, was embellished by some sa- 
cred olive trees called Morise ; Jupiter had an 
altar there as guardian of the place, and hence he 
is called " Morian Jove." 

5. The praise offered to Neptune for " his pre- 
sents to this favoured state," is obscure. The 
clearest explanation of it is the following : — Be- 
fore Athens was formed to the power and dignity 
of a state, the infant city had not chosen its per- 
manent name ; Neptune and Minerva contended 
for the honour of bestowing this name. Which 
should have the preference, was referred to the 
choice of the inhabitants. In order to obtain their 
suffrages, each divinity made a present to them, 
Minerva gave the olive, and Neptune the horse. 
Minerva's gift was preferred, and the city, before 
called Cecropia, received its name from Athens©, 
one of the appellations of the goddess. 
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6. It is supposed by some that Neptune's gift 
was not a living horse, but the model of a ship on 
whose prow a horse wa3 sculptured. This ac- 
count of the fable intimates that the Athenians 
were for a time undecided, which to value most, 
the resources for subsistence that were offered to 
them in the productions of their soil, or those which 
they procured by navigation and trade. It was 
suitable to the attributes of Neptune to give them 
a ship, for he was the god of the sea. The ode, 
liowever, declares that he gave " presents" — both 
the steed and the ship — 

" The steed obedient to the rein, 

14 And safe to plough the watery main." 

That is, the vessel, and the art necessary to navi- 
gate the seas in safety. 

7. The Nereids that play round the "bounding 
bark," which cuts its light way through the wa- 
ters, were sea nymphs, who were attendants on 
Neptune. 



RURAL LIFE IN ATTICA. 

1 . Corn and the vine were cultivated in Attica. 
Harvest and the vintage were happy seasons; 
they concluded with festivals and lively expres- 
sions of gratitude to the gods. Sacrifices were 
likewise offered at seed-time, and at the gathering 
in of the hay. At the season for gathering olives 
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and other fruits, the cultivators selected the first 
which were ripe, and laid them upon the altars of 
the gods. This is a beautiful idea. What tee 
owe to our God are the fruits of our youth, of our 
education, our cultivated minds, our uncorrupted 
hearts, our warm affections — better things than 
the cattle of a thousand hills, than all the flowers, 
and all the fruits of the earth. 

2. The festivals in the country of Attica were, 
celebrated with a great deal of mirth, and many 
innocent games : those of the children were blind 
man's buff, odd and even, and another called day 
and night. The losing party ran away from the 
field of these happy contests, and the others would 
pursue, overtake, and make them prisoners. 
Men are different, but children are alike in all 
countries. 

3. The following is a description of a country 
house, and of a family in Attica: — The house 
fronted the south, that it might receive the warmth 
of the sun in winter, and be defended from its heat 
in summer. Baths separated the apartments of 
the men and women. Every room was suited to 
the purpose for which it was designed. The corn 
(wheat) was kept in a dry place, the wine in a cool 
one. The furniture was not rich, but neatness 
was every where conspicuous. 

4. Garlands and incense for sacrifices, rich ha- 
hits for festivals, armour, garments for the differ- 
ent seasons, kitchen utensils, hand mills to grind 
wheat, and provisions, were all in their places and 
readily found. They who are ignorant of method 
in arrangement might treat this exactness with 
contempt! but the time it saves in searching for 
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things is the best recommendation of this species 
of order. 

■ 

5. An intelligent active woman presided over 
the household, who returned the trust reposed in 
her by zeal and fidelity in the master's service. The 
industry and obedience of the slaves was requited 
with good food and clothes, and such little dis- 
tinctions as made these poor people emulous and 
confident of the master's favour. 

6. The husband and wife divided the manage- 
ment of their affairs. The man superintended the 
fields ; the woman took account of domestic ex- 
penses. Corn, wine, oil, and fruits, were distri- 
buted according to her orders ; the wool was manu- 
factured by her direction, and clothing made by the 
domestics after her instructions ; her labours light- 
ened those of her slaves, and her attentions to 
their sickness and sorrow, and even her gratitude 
for their services alleviated the condition of bond- 
age. 

7. Besides the culture of fruit trees, and of the 
fields, the care of sheep and other domestic ani- 
mals, and the sale of the produce, a more elegant 
art, was not neglected. Flowers were carefully 
cultivated in the gardens. The hyacinth, the nar- 
cissus, the iris and the violet ; all the family of the 
roses, and the odorous herbs whose scent and 
flavour constitute their value, flourished there. 
The flowers were wreathed into chaplets, and 
worn at the festivals ; the temples, altars, and sta- 
tues of the gods were adorned with them, and 
they were the garniture of the tables and beds. 
The market place of Athens was always furnished 
with flowers. 

8. Estates sometimes descended for many ge- 
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Derations from sire to son, and a most affecting 
circumstance often endeared this paternal pro- 
perty. This is thus related in travels of Ana- 
charsis. 

" Euthymenes opened a small enclosure in 
which was a plat of grass surrounded by cypress 
trees. 4 Here,' said he > ' are the tombs of my 
family. There, beneath these poppies, I saw the 
grave dug in which the remains of my father are 
interred. By his side lies my mother. I some- 
times come hither to converse with them, and 
imagine that I see and hear them. No ; never 
will I leave this sacred spot.' 1 My son/ said he 
afterwards, turning to the little boy who followed 
us, 4 when I am dead lay me beside my parents, 
and when you have the misfortune to lose your 
mother place her next to me. Remember it is my 
command/ His son replied to this injunction 
by a flood of tears.' 1 



9. In making up an opinion of the Greeks, the 
ostracism, the banished patriots, the poison cup, 
the state of slavery which existed among them, 
the frequent wars, the religion, always frivolous, 
and sometimes, licentious, frantic, and cruel ; — 
the literature and philosophy, the beautiful arts, 
the victories over the Persians, and the generous 
and wise men, make up a strange account ot 
blame and approval, of contempt and admiration : 
but thU rural life of Attica, if it be true, and it is 
likely to be true, leaves but one impression ontho 
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mind — that of satisfaction in the felicity of all men, 
even of nations long since departed from the living 
world. 

10. This happy lot was the condition of great 
numbers of people in Greece, more it may be pre* 
Hiimed than those of the province of Attica; it 
was a condition of benevolence and happiness, 
and a great amount of good, done and enjoyed, 
must have resulted from it, for it was not often in- 
terrupted by the calamities which disturbed the 
peace of cities, and the harmony of contending 
states. 

11. In the eighteenth book of the Iliad, the 
sculpture of Achilles' shield is described by Ho- 
mer. The figures on this shield, embossed upon 
gold, represent peace and war, and the transac- 
tions of the cities, and of the country. The rural 
imagery in the following passage is a fine picture 
of the fertility of Greece, of its agriculture, and 
of the enjoyments of its rustic population. 

12. " A field deep furrow'd, next the god* de- 
signed, 

The third time labour'd by the sweating hind ; 
The shining shares full many ploughmen guide, 
And turn their crooked yokes on evVy side. 
Still as at either end they wheel around, 
The master meets them with his goblet crown'd ; 
The hearty draught rewards, renews their toil, 
Then back the turning plough-shares cleave the 
soil :" 



Vulcan. 
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14. " Another field rose high with waving grain ; 
With bended sickles stand the reaper-train : 
Here stretch'd in ranks the levell'd swarths are 
found, 

Sheaves heap'd on sheaves, here thicken up the 
ground. 

With sweeping stroke the mowers strow the lands ; 
The gath'rers follow, and collect in bands ; 
And last the children, in whose arms are borne 
(Too short to gripe them) the brown sheaves of 
corn. 

The rustic monarch of the field descries, 
With silent glee the heaps around him rise. 
A ready banquet on the turf is laid, 
Beneath an ample oak's expanded shade. 
The victim-ox the sturdy youths prepare ; 
The reaper's due repast, the women's care. 

14. "Next, ripe in yellow gold, a vineyard shines* 
Bent with the pond'rous harvest of its vines ; 
A deeper dye the dangling clusters show, 
And, curl'd on silver props, in order glow : 
A darker metal mixt intrench'd the place ; 
And pales of glitf ring tin th' inclosure grace. 
To this, one path-way gently winding leads, 
Where march a train with baskets on their heads, 
(Fair maids, and blooming youths,) that smiling 
bear 

The purple product of the autumnal year. 
To these a youth awakes the warbling strings, 
Whose tender lay the fate of Linus sings ; 
In measur'd dance behind him move the train, 
Tune soft the voice, and answer to the strain*" 
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u Next this, the eye the art of Vulcan leads 
Deep thro' fair forests, and a length of meads : 
And stalls, and folds, and scatter'd colts between; 
And fleecy flocks, that whiten all the scene." 



GREEK CITIES. 

The Greeks constructed their cities upon a 
peculiar plan, which the nature of their country 
suggested to them. The sea-coast of Greece is 
very extensive, though the surface of the territory 
is small. The form of Peloponnesus was com- 
pared to a deeply indented leaf, and every part of 
the country is intersected with mountains, hills, 
and plains. The hills, generally near the sea, 
having a plain stretching from their base, formed 
the site of the cities. On the hill were placed the 
buildings for the most important uses. The Cita- 
del, or place of defence, whither the population 
might sometimes retire for security from their ene- 
mies ; the temples, or buildings consecrated to reli- 
gion and the gods ; and perhaps the monuments 
of some of the most illustrious citizens. 

2. This elevated spot was called the Acropolis. 
The gateway by which access was obtained to it 
was the Propylea : the whole was surrounded by 
a well at the base. The theatre, which was often 
placed low down on the declivity, was of a semi- 
circular form, partly excavated from the hill, un- 
covered on the top, and designed, generally, to 
command a view of the sea. Theatrical repre- 
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sentations were held at daylight, and it was proper 
to the design of them, that they should command 
a fine prospect. 

3. The theatres of Greece and Asia Minor 
were not solely appropriated to the exhibition of 
plays and shows ; sometimes assemblies of the peo- 
ple collected in them, and sometimes philosophers 
addressed their disciples within their walls ; and 
they appear to have been open to the people on 
many occasions. 

4. It is related that when Paul preached the re- 
ligion of Christ at Ephesus, so many believed on 
him, that the adherents to the ancient religion 
treated the proselytes with great violence through 
fear that the new faith should supplant the old su- 
perstition. 

5. " And the whole city was filled with confu 
oion : and, having caught Gaius and Aristarchus, 
men of Macedonia, Paul's companions in travel, 
they rushed with one accord into the theatre. 
And when Paul would have entered in unto the 
people, the disciples suffered him not. And cer- 
tain of the chief of Asia, which were his friends, 
sent unto him, desiring him that he would not ad- 
venture himself into the theatre." 
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SPARTA. 

The province of Laconia may be seen in the 
southern part of Peloponnesus, surrounding the gulf 
of Laconia, and terminating on the east of the gulf 
in Cape Malea, and on the west in Cape Tenarus ; 
to the north of it lay Arcadia and part of Argolis, 
on the west was the province and Gulf of Messe- 
nia, and its eastern coast was washed by the wa- 
ters of the Mediterranean, 

2. The whole province of Laconia was subject 
to Sparta, a city which may be seen on the river 
Eurota3. The inhabitants of the province were 
little better than the North American savages, but 
they of the city were those distinguished warriors 
whose very name was a terror to the neighbouring 
nations. 

3. The gods of the Spartans were the same as 
those of the rest of Greece, but their laws, com- 
monly called the institutions of Lycurgus, were 
different from those of any other state ; though 
Lycurgus, the legislator, is said to have taken 
some of them from the laws of Minos, a king of 
the island of Crete. These laws were never writ- 
ten, and the people corrupted them after some 
years, but different Greek historians have describ- 
ed them as they existed during several centuries, 
and they are frequently mentioned in books. 

4. It is said that the ancient kings of Sparta 
were descendants of Hercules, and that two kings 
reigned at the same time. About eight hundred 
years before Christ, Lycurgus, a prince of the 
royal family, administered the public affairs of 
Sparta during the infancy of a young king. Ly 
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curgus was brother to this young prince's father, 
and on the death of his brother, was himself made 
king, but the prince was afterwards born, and ac- 
cording to the laws, was heir to the throne. Ly- 
curgus might easily have killed this child, but he 
was an honest and disinterested man, and chose 
to act with justice. 

5. As soon as Lycurgus saw his infant nephew he 
took him in his arms, and presented him to the ma- 
gistrates of Sparta, " Behold your king," said he, 
holding up the child to them, and from that time 
he resigned the station of king. The people ho 
houred this generosity, and as they were in a states 
of great confusion, committed the public affairs, 
for a time, to the management of Lycurgus, who 
determined to regulate them by laws entirely new. 

6. The Spartans believed in the authority of 
Oracles. Lycurgus persuaded the Pythia of Del- 
phi, to declare that his laws should be inspired by 
the gods, and that to obey him would be an act of 
obedience to the gods. Lycurgus then travelled 
into Egypt, Crete, and Ionia, to learn the laws of 
those countries, and afterwards returned to Sparta 
where he established the laws which have since 
been so celebrated. After he had lived among his 
countrymen long enough to perceive the effect of 
his institutions, he went into some foreign country, 
where he died. In his travels in Ionia, Lycurgus 
discovered the poetry of Homer, and introduced 
it into Greece. 

7. The city of Laceda>mon or Sparta, was not 
surrounded with walls, it consisted of five detached 
villages, or small towns, on the Kurotas ; each of 
these divisions was inhabited by one of the five 
tribes of Spartans. In the middle of these was a 
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space common in the Greek cities, called the Fo- 
rum, where buildings appropriated to public uses, 
were erected ; those where the magistrates exer- 
cised their functions, and the temples of the gods. 
In the vicinity of these stood numerous statues in 
honour of the gods, or of ancient heroes. 

8. The institutions of Lycurgus did not encou- 
rage any perfection in the arts. Travellers, at- 
tracted by the fame of Sparta, beheld, instead of a 
magnificent city, clusters of small houses, without 
any ornament ; temples constructed almost of un- 
hewn stones ; statues formed of blocks of wood 
or marble, on which the limbs and features were 
rudely traced ; and a numerous population arrayed 
in the coarse manufactures of their own hands, or 
in the armour which they almost always wore. 
Among the beauties of Lacedsemon was the Eu- 
rotas, embellished with swans of a dazzling white- 
ness, and the Planatistas, or the place where youth 
were instructed in their exercises, under the shade 
of tall plane trees. 

9. Lycurgus discouraged the visits of travellers, 
and the citizens had too little money to resort to 
foreign countries. The lands were divided into a 
certain number of shares which w ere forbidden to 
be sold, but were conveyed from father to son. 
The eldest son was heir to his father's land ; the 
slaves, and the rest of his property were divided 
among the other sons. Persons who were not 
provided for in this way, nor by the spoils taken 
in war, associated together, and were permitted to 
establish foreign colonies. 

10. The money of Sparta was heavy and un- 
manageable iron, so that very little w r as used, and 
an exchange of commodities or barter must have 
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been the usual mode of doing business. The 
common occupation of the Spartans, when they 
were not ravaging the neighbouring countries, 01 
employed in more distant warfare, was the chase 
of wild animals. Bears, goats, stags, and wild 
boars, abounded all along the range of Mount 
Taygetus. The banks of the Eurotas produced 
abundance of reeds which answered various pur- 
poses. " A feeble reed has the power to conquer, 
to comfort, to instruct, and to amuse men," said 
an Athonian, one day in conversation. His com- 
panion, who did not comprehend his meaning, 
asked for an explanation, and he answered, " Of 
this frail material are made arrows to kill with, 
beds to rest upon, pens for writing, and flutes 
whose music soothes the mind." 

11. Great care was taken of the education of 
children at Sparta. Immediately on its birth a 
child was examined by a magistrate, and if it ap- 
peared feeble or deformed, it was sent to perish 
near Mount Taygetus ; if it was vigorous, it was 
entrusted to its parents, who were bound to train 
it without any attendance of their numerous slaves. 
At the age of seven years a boy was brought out tc 
take his simple meals at the public halls, whither 
the citizens every day repaired, and to be instruct- 
ed in the exercises of the Gymnasium. The chil- 
dren were taught to show respect to their parents 
and all aged people, and restrained from the 
odious practice of repeating in one place what they 
heard in another. " Nothing spoken here raus: 
go out there," said the old people to the young, 
pointing to the door of the room in which they 
were. 

12. All the children were distributed into class 
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es. A President general of Education overlooked 
all of them. At the head of each class was the 
Iren, a young man who superintended the boys 
in their different exercises, swimming over the 
Eurotas, running, wrestling, hunting, and the mi- 
litary art. 

13. Three Hundred of the most distinguished 
youth formed a separate class. This class was 
selected by three men, reputed to possess great 
wisdom ; and those who were not admitted into it 
felt themselves disparaged by comparison with 
their more favoured compeers, just as boys now 
feel jealousy of others in their school who are ad- 
vanced beyonu them. 

14. The Three Hundred were watched in all 
their conduct by the other boys, who were per- 
mitted to give information against any of the su- 
perior class, whenever they could do so with ho- 
nour and truth. Being constantly in fear of dis- 
grace, the Three Hundred endeavoured to preserve 
the character which had procured their eminence ; 
and the other youth, as earnestly sought to deserve 
Ihis place in the public respect, which was reserv- 
ed for those only, who fulfilled, in every particular, 
'he obligations of soldiers and citizens. 

15. Public assemblies were convened from the 
whole country of Laconia, and from Sparta itself. 
The kings were also chief priests, the heads of go- 
vernment, and generals in the army. But one of 
the kings could be absent from Sparta at the same 
time. The kings had for a council twenty-eight 
venerable men, who held their places for life, and 
formed the Senate. These senators were chosen 
by the voice of the whole people assembled in the 
Forum. On the choice of a senator a singular 
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practice obtained, which serves to show the respect 
in which females were held. On the evening alter 
his election, the senator repaired to the public hall, 
and was there greeted by an assembly of his fe- 
male friends. On that occasion two portions oi 
food were allotted to him at the evening meal, one 
of which, as a mark of respect, he offered to the 
individual whom he most esteemed among the fe- 
males, and it was considered a high honour. The 
other women all applauded this public testimony 
of his regard, and afterwards conducted her who 
had been thus distinguished, to her own house. 

16. The government of Sparta was not sup- 
ported by taxes. The magistrates were at small 
additional expense on account of their station, they 
were taken from the rank of citizens, and possess- 
ed the property of citizens— a portion of the land. 
Upon occasions when an extraordinary supply 
of money was required the citizens voluntarily 
gave it 



■ 



Among the Spartans, kings, magistrates, and 
the lowest of the citizens, wore the same dress. 
Though their houses and furniture were extremely 
plain, yet neatness and order were carefully ob- 
served in them. The king and all his subjects 
assembled to eat in certain halls. Each table 
contained a selected number of individuals who 
formed a society particularly intimate. It is wor- 
thy of observation that the ancients did not sit at 
their meals, as we do, but that the higher orders 
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of people in Greece and Rome reclined on couch- 
es around the tables. The Spartans lay dowr 
when they eat, upon hard couches of oak, resting 
their elbows upon stones or blocks of wood. Per- 
sons hunting, or engaged in religious services, 
were permitted to be absent from the public re- 
pasts, but the absent man was required to send 
thither a part of the game, or of the victim. 

2. A statue of the god of laughter was placed 
in the hall, to intimate that cheerfulness was pro- 
per to the meeting of friends. Self-respect was 
early taught among this people, and in the public 
meetings was never forgotten, though the utmost 
animation and gaiety prevailed. A certain quan- 
tity of barley-mcal, wine, cheese, figs, and animal 
food — commonly flesh of the wild boar, and game, 
from Mount Taygetus, was furnished by each ci- 
tizen. 

3. The greater number of people in Sparta, 
could neither read nor write ; and many could not 
reckon numbers. They had no ideas of astrono- 
my and other sciences connected with mathema- 
tics. The better informed were accustomed to 
recite the poems of Homer and Tyrtaeus, arid 
they delighted in music, but they confined it to a 
few simple notes. A magistrate of Sparta cut 
four strings from the lyre of Timotheus, a cele- 
brated musician, that the music of his instrument 
might not be capable of much variety of sound. 

4. Oratory is the art of discoursing in public 
upon subjects that interest and concern large 
numbers of people. The Athenians were cele- 
brated for their skill in this art, but the Spartans 
despised it. The people of a neighbouring island, 
being in distress, sent to Sparta for assistance ; 
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their messenger began a long discourse on the 
sufferings of his countrymen. The Spartans in- 
sulted this embassador, and he returned without 
relief. The islanders despatched a second embas- 
sador, who appeared in the assembly of Sparta 
with an empty sack ; this sufficiently expressed 
what he wanted, and the assembly immediately 
supplied the island with provisions. 

5. Besides the combined power of the assem- 
bly, and the king, about one hundred and fifty 
years after the death of Lycurgus, a new authority 
was created — this was the Ephori — five magis- 
trates chosen annually from among the citizens. 
This office was properly, what its name signifies, 
that of inspector. As education, and all the con- 
duct of life, were public concerns in Sparta, all 
persons, from the king to the youngest of the chil- 
dren, were under constant observation of the ma- 
gistrates ; and when any individual failed in the 
exact requirements of the laws, the Ephori sat in 
judgment upon the offence, and decreed its pu 
nishment. 

6. The Spartans celebrated a great number of 
festivals ; in one of them was seen a procession, 
consisting of persons at three different periods of 
life — the old men, the middle aged, and the chil- 
dren. The old men, as they marched along, sang 
one portion of a popular song, the younger men 
continued, and the boys concluded it. This song 
from Plutarch's Greek has been paraphrased as 
follows by a poet, whose genius, often, and most 
happily employed upon original and beautiful con- 
ceptions, has condescended, in the service of chil- 
dren, to this little work of imitation. 
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Old Men. 

TTTVVe are old and feeble now — 
Feeble hands to age belong — 
But, when o'er our youthful brow 
Fell the dark hair, we were strong. I 

To the strife we once could bring ' 
Limbs by toil and hardship stecl'd ; 

Dreaded rivals in the ring, 
Dreaded foes in battle field. 

Young Mtn. 

Though your youthful strength departs* 
With your children it endures ; 

In our arms, and in our hearts, 
Lives the valour that was yours. 

Children. 

We shall yet that strength attain, 

Deeds like yours shall make us known. 

And the glory we shall gain. 
Haply may surpass your own. 



1. The Spartan women entered so savagely 
into the warlike spirit of the nation, that it is rela- 
ted of them, that when any of their sons fled from 
the army, through fear, they were known to kill 
them with their own hands. 



i 
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2. A Spartan 'scaping from the fight, 
His mother met him in his flight, 
Upheld a faulchion to his breast, 
And thus the fugitive addressed : — 

" Thou canst but live to blot with thaino 
• " Indelible, thy mother's name. 
u Whilst every breath that thou shalt draw 
M Offends against thy country's law ; 
" But, if thou perish by this hand, 
" Myself, indeed, throughout the land, 
" To my dishonour shall be known, 
" The mother still of such a son ; 
" But Sparta will be safe and free, 
" And that shall serve to comfort me." 

3. The Spartans were never afflicted with low 
spirits. Their violent exercises of running, wrest- 
ling, hunting, and dancing, preserved them from 
self-weariness — from ennui, as fashionable people 
call the pain of ignorant idleness. This is the fa- 
tigue of indolence in the state of being alone, with- 
out sympathy. It is a common disease of the 
mind among rich grown persons, and excessively 
indulged children, in modern times. Ennui is a 
French word, in very common use among the 
opulent, in cities. Neither the disease, or the 
name, are much known in the country. Miss 
Hannah More says of people who are afflicted 
with Ennui — 

" The wretch who digs the mine for bread. 
And toils, that others may be fed, 
Feels not fatigue like that decreed 
To him who will not think nor read.'* 
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The animation of labour gives a sense of enjoy- 
ment to the virtuous poor ; and the pleasures of 
thought, and the acquisitions of knowledge, re- 
lieve the intelligent man of leisure from the op- 
pressiveness of nothing to do, or to expect. 

4. At any time of life those who possess much 
command of time will be miserable if they neglect 
to cultivate their own minds, or to promote the 
happiness of others. Having done, at all times, 
all that we can by forbearance or active exertion, 
to please those about us, and to serve them, it be- 
comes our privilege and our duty, if we have op- 
portunities, to acq aire some elegant accomplish- 
ments. Music, drawing, and reading, the acquire- 
ment of easy sciences, and the study of different 
languages, afford agreeable employments to the 
mind — all these pursuits are inexhaustible, and 
always, in their progress, new. 

5. It is frequently asked, of what use is the 
knowledge of Botany, experimental Chymistry, 
and the acquirement of languages to persons en- 
gaged in no profession, and surrounded only by 
those who speak English alone 1 — The pursuit of 
all knowledge is useful. Every vein opened in 
the mine of truth, affords that wisdom whose 
" revenue is better than silver." Knowledge fur- 
nishes agreeable occupations, and saves us from 
frivolous tastes and low vices. We cannot love 
mean things and high things at the same time. 
We shall not be backbiters, suspicious, envious, 
regardless of truth, and destitute of honour, if we 
seek what is useful and elegant, and virtuous, and 
" think on those things." — Our moral tastes and 
preferences take their character from the subjects 
which employ our habitual reflections. 
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The Spartans were an extraordinary people, but 
there is little in their institutions or character that 
deserves imitation in the present state of the world. 
What is worthy in them is inculcated in us by 
Christianity. The love of parents, respect for old 
age, moderate indulgence of the senses, patience 
and fortitude under bodily pain and all unavoidable 
sufferings, were the Spartan virtues. But the war- 
like spirit of the Spartans oxcited them to carry 
their arms into every country whither they had any 
pretend e to go ; they permitted themselves to be 
hired as mercenaries in the service of forergn 
princes ; and they treated their neighbours, the 
Messinians, and their slaves, the Hclotes, with 
the most unrelenting cruelty during a long period 
of time 



To do as we would have others do to us is a 
law of the same obligation to governments as to 
single individuals. It was as unjust for the Spar- 
tan armies to ravage the fields of Messenia, to 
burn the houses, and to carry off the flocks, as it 
would be for us, upon any provocation, to take or 
destroy the property of our neighbours of the same 
city or street. The former is called War, the lat- 
ter Robbery. 



Laconic. — A common word, signifying a brief 
mode of speech. The people of Laconia used 
this simple language, and we still call it laconic, 
from its supposed origin. 
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MESSINIA. 

Messina was surrounded by Elis, Arcadia, La- 
conia, and the sea ; it is chiefly remembered for 
misfortunes,— for wars with Sparta, for the cruel 
treatment inflicted by its conquerors, and for the 
miserable exile of many of its inhabitants, who 
were driven forth to strange countries through fear 
of the Spartans. Pylos, the city of Nestor, was 
in Messinia. Nestor, the benevolent and wise 
old warrior of the Iliad, is known to all the read- 
ers of Homer. 



ARGOLIS. 

\ This country lay to the east of Arcadia, 
which it joined. At the eastern extremity Argo- 
lis stretched out into a peninsula between the 
Argolic and Saronic Gulfs. In this province, 
were Mycenae and Argos, the kingdom of Aga- 
memnon, who is called in the Iliad, the " king of 
kings," and the " king of men." The city of 
Argos was regarded as next in the antiquity of its 
origin to Sicyon. Argolis was a land of fable, 
and concerning many of its heroes and heroines 
very affecting stories are related. Those of the 
fifty daughters of Danaus, of Danfe, and of Iphi- 
genia are among the most interesting. 

2. Argos was so celebrated that the appellation 

16 
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of its inhabitants, the Argives, was frequently ex- 
tended to all the Greeks, — they are often spoken 
of collectively by Homer as the Argives. Argos 
was governed by a king in the early ages of 
Greece, but that government was afterwards abo- 
lished, and a democracy was substituted, which 
did not administer public affairs more peaceably 
than in the other states, ^ 

3 The Argives cultivated music, architecture, 
and sculpture, but they neglected the sciences 
generally, though the best medical practice is said 
to have begun in Argolis. — Their literature was 
inferior. Among their statues and temples were 
some of considerable merit, but they were less 
celebrated than those of Athens. The walls of 
the more ancient of their cities were composed of 
such immense stones, that they were fabled to 
have been constructed by the Cyclops or Giants. 

4. Esculapius, the most ancient of physicians 
was honoured as a god in Argolis, and had a 
temple at Epidaurus. He was probably a skilful 
and humane man. The cures he affected were 
inscribed upon pillars near his temple, and as there 
were no books then upon medical science, it is 
very probable that the history of his cases, and of 
his mode of treating diseases was very useful. 

5. The Argives entirely destroyed the neigh- 
bouring city of Mycenae, and drove out the inha- 
bitants. They who survived were all sent forth upor 
the mercy of the other states. These cruel emi- 
grations were but too common consequences of 
the wars which prevailed among the Grecian 
states 
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Illustration. 

u In those days," says the book of Genesis, 
speaking of some of the first men, " there were 
giants in the earth." These giants were only very 
stout and strong men. At a time when the me- 
chanic powers were not known, and when human 
hands performed the work which machines now 
perform, it would appear that providence furnished 
men with powers suited to the peculiarities of their 
situation. This law of nature which adapts the 
physical constitution of man to his necessities, 
may be seen every where and at all times. In our 
cities, labouring men who are obliged to lift heavy 
weights, and compelled to other exertions of 
strength, really possess more strength or muscular 
power, than persons delicately educated, and em- 
ployed in sedentary occupations. 



ARCADIA. 



Arcadia occupied the centre of Peloponnesus, 
and is often mentioned in common conversation 
as eminent for rural beauty, and for the happy and . 
innocent Jives of its inhabitants. It is not very 
easy for us at the present time to determine how 
much more happy or more refined these dwellers 
of the inland country were, than the more warlike 
or more commercial of the Greeks, It is related 
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of this province that three hundred thousand slaves 
could once be reckoned among its population ; 
that its territory was divided among many distinct 
tribes, and that these formed several republics . 
which respectively sent deputies to a coinmor 
council, in which were discussed the interests oi 
the whole. 

2. The principal occupations of the Arcadians 
must have been hunting, the care of flocks, and 
the pursuit of those domestic arts which are prac- 
tised by a people partially civilized. Pan, the 
deity of shepherds and hunters, was their favorite 
god. They regarded him as the universal dis- 
penser of benefits, and the inventor of a musical 
instrument of seven pipes which was in common 
use among them. They loved and cultivated 
music ; and in the marches of their armies, their 
repasts, their dances, and their military motions, 
were all animated by the sound of the flute. 

3. The Arcadians had walled cities, religious 
temples, and statues in honour of gods and heroes. 
Their political affairs were managed by large 
numbers of the citizens, and often with great con- 
fusion and discord. The city of Mantinea was 
distinguished for its wealth, its populousness, and 
its monuments ; and its soldiers Were among the 
best and bravest of Arcadia. The Lacedaemo- 
nians respected the Mantineans as allies, and 
dreaded them whenever they were their declared 
enemies. 

4. Tegea, another city of Arcadia, ten miles 
distant from Mantinea, was famous for the rivalry 
and the enmity which subsisted between it and 
Mantinea. Concerning the other towns of Arca- 
dia, little that is interesting is known. We have 
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not much reason to envy the pastoral felicity of 
the Arcadians. They were, in general, without 
literature, they exhibited no extraordinary talent 
as a people, and their religion was degraded by 
superstition. Of their superstition, a deplorable 
instance is related.- 

5. Some children playing near the temple of 
Diana, found a cord, and having thrown it about 
the neck of theatatue, they cried out, laughing, and 
pulling the cord forcibly, " We strangle the god- 
dess." As soon as they were perceived, the per- 
sons who saw them, stoned them to death. It is 
but right to add that the oracle being consulted by 
these people afterwards, declared that by this act 
they had offended the gods, and commanded them 
to bestow funeral honours on their unfortunate 
victims. Happy are they who live in an age and 
country where life is never sacrificed to supersti- 
tion, and where the young are not made account- 
able for the errors of their ignorance, but are 
taught from their earliest age to venerate rational 
religion, and to obey its commands. 

6. The following anecdote will serve, like the 
circumstance just related, to show that Oracles 
sometimes spoke truth, and taught wisdom. Near 
the city of Pho*sphis in Arcadia, upon the border 
of Corinthia, was shown a small field and a de- 
cayed cottage, which had been the abode of a poor 
and virtuous man named Aglaus. He never 
passed the narrow boundary of his farm, and lived 
all his days under his own roof, cherishing the 
peace of his own household, and disturbing the 
happiness of none. This poor man had lived to 
extreme old ase, when Crcesus, the vain and fool- 
ish king of Lydia, sent to Delphi to enquire of 

Hi* 
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the oracle, if there existed, on the face of the earth, 
a happier mortal than he. The Pythia replied, 
" Aglaus of Corinth." 

7. It need not be inferred from this that pea- 
sants are happier than princes, or beggars than 
rich men. The rich and powerful of every degree, 
have great means to improve themselves, and to 
promote the happiness of others ; so far as they 
do this, their importance and theinhappiness are 
exalted above the importance and the happiness of 
others less favoured ; but God has made the hap- 
piness of every condition in life to depend upon 
benevolence, integrity, and wisdom. The Greeks 
knew this. Their dramatic poet, Eschylus, says, 
as his verses are rendered in our language, 

" 8. u Justice bids her ray divine 

E'en on the low-roof'd cottage shine, 
And beams her glories on the life 
That knows not fraud nor ruffian strife. 
The gorgeous glare of gold, obtained 
By foul polluted hands, disdain'd 
She leaves, and with averted eyes 
To humbler, holier mansions flies ; 
And, looking on the time to come, 
Assigns each deed its righteous doom." 

9. There is a resemblance between this pas- 
sage and one of a beautiful poet of the Hebrew 
Scriptures. David, in the fifteenth Psalm, des- 
cribes a man beloved of God, and especially fa- 
voured by him. 

10. " Lord, who shall abide in thy tabernacle 1 
who shall dwell in thy holy hill 1 He that walketh 
uprightly, and worketh righteousness, nnd sneak- 
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eth the truth in his heart. He that backbiteth 
not with his tongue, nor doeth evil to his neigh- 
bour, nor taketh up a reproach against his neigh- 
bour. In whose eyes a vile person is contemned ; 
but he honoureth them that fear the Lord. He 
that sweareth to his own hurt, and changeth not. 
He that doeth these things shall never be moved." 



Illustrations. 

Hercules was a man of great courage who 
killed many wild beasts that ravaged Greece. It 
is affirmed that his whole history is a fable. 
Whether Hercules ever existed or not, he is often 
represented in painting and sculpture as a stout 
man dressed in a lion's skin, and holding a club. 
The Greek poets have made his whole history very 
interesting. Those who know nothing about Her- 
cules can inform themselves concerning him by 
looking at Smith's Classical Dictionary. 

2. Justice. Justice in our common use of the 
word only means what is sometimes called honesty. 
For a man to pay his debts, to speak the truth 
and nothing but the truth, of his neighbour, is jus- 
tice. These are right applications of the word, 
but not in the full sense which the Scriptures, or 
other works translated from ancient authors ex- 
press. u The spirits of the Just made perfect," 
is an expression taken from the Bible. The just 
men of the ancients, were eminently and univer- 
sally good in all their conduct. Justice is exalted 
virtue. 
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3. Retributive justice means a law of Divine 
Providence which makes misery, sooner or later, 
a consequence of wicked actions ; and happiness 
the final reward of good conduct. In the verses 
taken from Potter's Eschylus, which you have ju3t 
read, justice is personified, and represented as 
bestowing her rewards upon men who govern 
their conduct by the laws of the Divinity. She is 
retributive justice, for she looks on the " time to 
come," or the consequences of actions, and " as- 
signs" to " each deed its righteous doom ;" that 
is, punishes bad actions, and rewards good ones. 



ELIS, 

Was on the west of Arcadia, and for ages was 
distinguished for the tranquillity enjoyed by its 
inhabitants. Elis was the most populous and best 
peopled district of Greece ; agriculture flourished 
throughout the country, and magistrates were es- 
tablished in different parts, so that the people were 
not obliged to waste their time and money in cities 
in order to settle their disputes. Elis, the chief 
city, held all the country in subjection to her laws 
and law-givers ; but hers was a peaceful suprema- 
cy, and for a long time discord was unknown 
among the tribes and cities which constituted this 
little state. The Olympic games were celebrated 
in Elis. 
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Tradt of Corinth. 



CORINTH. 

Corinth lay on the isthmus, between the 
Corinthian and Saronic Gulfs, and was renowned 
for its trade and its opulence. It was embellished 
by beautiful buildings, and by the works of great 
masters in the arts. 

2. The ports of Corinth, Lechaeum on the 
Corinthian, and Cenchra on the Saronic Gulf, 
received the ships of all the countries, east and 
west of Corinth. Corinth possessed many mer- 
chant ships of her own, and ships of war to defend 
the navigation. The extent of her commerce is 
described thus in the Travels of Anacharsis. 

3. * " We saw the shore covered with reams of 
paper (made of papyrus) and sail-cloth from 
Egypt, ivory from Lybia, the leather of Cyrene, 
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incense from Syria, PhcBnician dates, Carthaginian 
carpets, corn and cheese from Syracuse, pears 
and apples from Eubooa, and Phrygian and Thes- 
salian slaves ; not to mention a multitude of other 
articles which arrive daily in the ports % of Co- 
rinth." 

4 The Corinthians excelled in many manufac- 
tures, useful and ornamental, particularly of pot- 
tery ware and brass. The most inferior substance 
became valuable from the beauty of the work be- 
stowed upon it, so that the brass vessels of Co- 
rinth, and the vases of clay, were more esteemed 
for their embellishments than those of marble or 
silver, unadorned. 

5. Corinth possessed an independent govern- 
ment, and sent many colonies to different coun- 
tries. M Syracuse, the ornament of Sicily, and Cor- 
cyra (now Corfu) some time sovereign of the 
seas, owed their origin to Corinth," that is Corin- 
thian emigrants began to build the cities and carry 
on the business of these states. 

6. Corinth was taken by the Romans, B. C. 
147. After the taking of Corinth, the Romans 
abolished the several governments of the Greek 
states, but they permitted their laws and usages 
to continue in force under the superintendence of 
Roman governors. They united all these stater 
under the name of the province of Achaia. 
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SICYON. 

1. To the west of Corinthia lay the little district 
of Sicyon. It boasted itself to be the most an- 
cient state of Greece : by this is signified that to 
this territory the arts of Egypt or of Phoenicia 
were first brought ; and that in this part of Pelo- 
ponnesus useful labours, agriculture, the con- 
struction of houses, the manufacture of decent 
clothing, first contributed to the comfort of the in- 
habitants. Modern travellers relate that there still 
are people of Africa who have no artificial dwell- 
ing places : they shelter themselves from the 
elements in caves, feed on fruits of the earth, and 
clothe themselves in skins of animals. The pri- 
mitive inhabitants of Greece are described to have 
once been as destitute, but arts brought to them 
by colonies that settled among them, arts which 
they themselves afterwards brought to perfection, 
at length made them superior to every people in 
the world. 

2. There is nothing related of Sicyon particu- 
larly striking, but a passage of her private history 
serves to show that mere accomplishments derive 
their principal value from the good sense which 
they set off and adorn. Clisthenes, king of Sicyon, 
was declared victor at the chariot races of Olym- 
pia. On this occasion he caused a herald to an- 
nounce to the assembled multitude that all who 
aspired to marry the princess Agarista of Sicyon, 
might repair to his court ; and there, on the expi- 
ration of a year from the day then present, he 
would determine on whom to bestow her. 
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3- Southern Italy was then called Magna 
Grecia, and was occupied by a population origi- 
nally Greek, among whom 1jie Greek philosophy, 
language, and arts prevailed. Numbers from this 
country attended the games, and afterwards ap- 
peared among the suitors of Agarista, who thought 
themselves equally entitled with any Grecian to 
this illustrious alliance. Sybaris, which may be 
seen near the bay of Tarentum, was among the 
most opulent and powerful of the Greek cities in 
Italy, and so extremely luxurious were its inhabi- 
tants, that to call a man a Sybarite, became a 
proverbial expression to intimate one devoted 
solely to his own pleasures. Among such was 
Smindyrides, a rich and voluptuous Sybarite. He 
arrived atvSicyon in a galley of his own, and his 
retinue consisted of several hundred slaves, all of 
whom were devoted in some way or other to the 
gratification of their master's appetites, and the 
indulgence of his indolence. Of him it was said 

IT" 

that he could not sleep if the rose leaves with 
which his bed was strewed were accidentally 
doubled. This extreme effeminacy is in fact 
such an excess of selfishness as makes a man 
despicable, and such a man could have small 
chance to gain the affections of any rational wo- 
man. Leocides, a prince of Argos, Laphanes 
of Arcadia, Magacles, a noble Athenian, Hippo- 
elides, a native of the same city, distinguished by 
his wealth, his wit, and his beauty, and eight other 
Gref ks, were the rivals of the Sybarite. 

* mm 

4. The court of Sicyon was wholly taken up 
with festivals for the entertainment of these guests, 
and every thing was devised that could exhibit 
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their respective talents. Clisthenes, during the 
time which he allotted to their probation, con- 
versed frequently with all of them, and attentively 
studied their characters. He secretly preferred 
the Athenian, Hippoclides. The day in which the 
decision of the father was to be made known, for 
the choice of the daughter seems to have been 
little regarded, a whole hetacomb, that is, an hun- 
dred oxen, was offered in sacrifice, and a sump- 
tuous banquet followed, which the whole court 
and all the visitors attended. 

5. The company talked at the feast upon mu- 
sic, and such other subjects as such gay occasions 
usually suggest. The vivacity of Hippoclides 
never tired, and the charms of his conversation 
fixed the attachment of the king of Sicyon, till a 
flute player striking up a certain air, Hippoclides 
began a licentious dance, and performed first the 
dances of Lacedremon, and then those of Athens, 
and from this proceeded to extravagances which 
so shocked CTisthenes, that he cried out, " Son of 
Tisander, you have danced the rupture of your 
marriage." Then commanding silence, Clisthenea 
thanked the competitors, begged each of them to 
accept a talent of silver, and declared that he 
bestowed his daughter on Megacles, the son of 
- Alcimeon. From this marriage the celebrated 
Pericles was descended 

17 
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ACIIA1A. 

1. Was a province of Peloponnesus. It lay 
on the Corinthian Gulf, and was bounded by Ar 
cadia and Elis. The Achaians were poor, ark/ 
so attached to peace that they did not join the 
Greeks against the Persian invaders. Helice 
was once the principal city of Achaia, but it was 
destroyed by an earthquake, 373 B. C. Egium 
was thenceforth the chief town. Achaia, from the 
earliest times, was divided into twelve cities, and 
their dependent territory, and deputies assembled 
yearly at Egium, to transact the public affairs. 

2. Achaia, if not the most glorious, was per- 
haps the happiest state of Greece. The inhabi- 
tants were almost without commerce, they lived 
upon the product of their soil, and were strangers 
to the desire of conquest ; they were not rich 
enough to invite the rapacity of other nations, 
and the love of liberty lingered among them after 
the haughty necks of more powerful states were 
submitted to the yoke of the invader. All their 
cities had the same laws and the same magistracy, 
they formed one body and one state, and an un- 
disturbed union prevailed among the different 
classes of the citizens. 
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THE ACHAIAN LEAGUE. 

i 

1 From the battle of Chaeronca, &c. to the 
taking of Corinth, 189 years, the states of Greece 
did not tamely submit to the Macedonian tyranny. 
Several Greek cities of Achaia united about fifty 
years after to preserve their liberty ; Corinth and 
some other cities joined the Achaians, and their 
confederacy was called the Achaian league. The 
Achaian league carried on wars to assert their 
independence : Aratus of Sicyon was made their 
general more than 200 B. C. : he drove the Mace- 
donians from Athens and Corinth ; but when the 
iEtolians attacked the Achaians, Aratus was 
obliged to accept aid from the king of Macedon. 
A dispute afterwards arose between them and the 
Macedonian monarch, which caused Aratus to be 
poisoned. He is reckoned among the last de- 
fenders of Greek liberty. 

2. The next celebrated general of the Achaian 
league was PhilopcDmen, a native of Magalopolis, 
in Arcadia. The Spartans acted in open hostility 
to the Achaians, and Philopcemen turned his arms 
against them ; he took Sparta, B. C. 188. 

3. The Messenians had been members of the 
Achaian league, they revolted, and Philopcemen 
undertook to punish them, but he unfortunately 
fell into their hands, and they condemned him to 
the fate of Aratus. He perished thus in his seven- 
tieth year, B. C. 183, after he had spent forty of 
those years to defend the ancient liberties of 
Greece. He is often called* the last of the Greets, 
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ATHENIAN EDUCATION. 

When a child was bora in Athens, the happy 
occasion was indicated by a crown of olive hung 
over the door, if the infant was a boy, and by a 
lock of wool, if it was a giri. This practice be- 
gan when the people were in the earliest stage of 
civilization ; when agriculture was the chief occu- 
pation of the men, and domestic manufactures of 
the women. 

2. The law permitted the father of a child to 
determine whether it should live or die : if a new 
born infant was deformed, or showed any marks 
of an infirm constitution, the father averted his 
eyes when the child was first presented to him. 
This was a sentence of death to the poor child, 
which was immediately after executed. 

3. The Nurse of an infant was cherished and 
honoured by his parents, and almost always re- 
tained in theii family. The nurses took the 
principal care of children among the Athenians, 
till they were sent to school, at six years of 
age. The inhabitants of Athens were divided 
into ten tribes, and these into three curiae ; and 
each curias was subdivided into thirty classes. 
A class then was the ninetieth part of a tribe. 
The families of the same curiae considered one an- 
other as brothers, and were associated in their fes- 
tivals which were of a religious import, in then 
sacrifices, and in their public worship. 

4. A child was recorded by his name in a pub- 
lie register, as belonging to one of the curiae, before 
he had reached his seventh year. The solemnity 
of admitting the children, in this manner, to be ci 
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tizens, was performed every year, and was very 
interesting. It was on this occasion, perhaps, that 
the boy received the first imperfect notion that he 
was a member of society, as well as of his father's 
household. 

5. Persons of distinguished merit were chosen 
to be preceptors of children. These endeavoured 
to make the examples set before their pupils, the 
conversation addressed to them, their studies, and 
their bodily exercises, altogether suitable to a 
sound constitution, an accomplished mind, and a 
right conduct. Boys, the sons of citizens, were 
taught reading and writing — the latter on smooth 
pieces of wood, neatly covered upon the surface 
with wax, upon which they marked, with a point- 
ed instrument called a Stylus, the forms of let- 
ters. 

6. Select passages of Homer, and other poets, 
were put into the hands of children, and their me- 
mory was exercised in acquiring these verses. 
They were also taught music, and to celebrate the 
bounties of the gods and the virtues of heroes, by 
means of poetry adapted to music. They were 
carefully taught grammar and rhetoric, and all the 
beauties of their own delightful language ; nor 
were the mathematical sciences neglected in the 
Athenian education. 

7. Bodily exercises were early taught in all the 
states of Greece. To be able to swim, to manage 
a horse, to run in sand, to hurl the javelin, to 
throw great weights of stone and brass, were ne- 
cessary to nations of warriors and Athletre, as 
much as music and dancing, history and rhetoric, 
were necessary to young persons who first exhi- 
bited themselves in festivals, and at trials of skdl 

17* 
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in accomplishments, and who, when they became 
men, were destined to be orators and legislators. 

8. The desire of pleasing, good manners, just 
expressions, an elegant appearance, deference to 
parents, and reverence to age, were all made to 
concur in the graceful, and amiable deportment of 
the young. The young people went also to the 
theatres, and were allotted to places in the public 
festivals. Abroad, they beheld the works of ait ; 
and at home, the genius of fine writeis, and the 
discourses of cultivated men, formed their minds. 

9. At the age of eighteen the Athenian youth 
was enrolled in the militia, and then, before the 
altars of the gods, solemnly promised never to 
dishonour the republic, and to sacrifice his life, if 
need were, for the defence of it. At the age of 
twenty he wa3 admitted to the privileges of a citi- 
zen, might attend the public assembles, aspire to 
the office of a magistrate, and dispose of his for- 
tune, if he should happen to lose his father. 

tnlO. The Athenian females were taught to read, 
write, sew, spin, and to attend to the care of their 
families. The daughters of the richer citizens, in 
the latter times of the republic, were brought up 
with more refinement. From the age of seven 
years they were assistants in religious solemnities, 
some carrying baskets of flowers on their heads, 
others singing hymns, and others performing dan- 
ces. The Greeks were persuaded that ofFerings 
made to the gods were more acceptable when pre- 
sented by youth and beauty. 

11. Why then were (he Athenians not better 
men ? why were they ungrateful to their benefac- 
tors, and addicted to a multitude of vices, as their 
history relates, if a nation of virtuous citizens is 
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formed by a virtuous education ? Because the 
persons who were so educated were but a small 
class of the whole population. Those who were 
thus taught were not only highly accomplished, 
but eminently wise* The disinterestedness and pu- 
rity of their conduct were shown in the examples 
of statesmen, warriors, philosophers, and poets, 
and in countless multitudes who have left no name 
in the world. The institutions of Greece did not 
provide for the virtue and welfare of all the people, 
as the religion of Christ has since instructed all 
legislators to do ; and they who neglected the mo- 
ral improvement of the inferior orders, suffered 
from the blindness and cruelty wliich grew out of 
their neglect of them. 



AREOPAGUS, 

" your awful court 

High on the mount of Mars 
Coeval with your land." 

PotUr 9 * Sophocks* 

When Paul, the apostle, was waiting at Athens 
for two of his friends, Silas and Timotheus, " his 
spirit was stirred within him when he saw the city 
wholly given up to idolatry. Therefore disputed 
he in the synagogue with the Jews, and with the 
devout persons, and in the market daily with them 
that met with him. Then certain philosophers of 
the Epicureans and of the Stoicks encountered 
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him. And some said, What will this babbler say! 
He seemeth to be a setter forth of strange gods : 
because he preached unto them Jesus, and the in- 
surrection. 

2. " And they took him, and brought him unto 
Areopagus, saying, May we know what this new 
doctrine, whereof thou speakest, is? For thou 
bringest certain strange things to our ear3 : we 
would know therefore what these things mean. 
(For all the Athenians, and strangers which were 
there, spent their time in nothing else, but either 
to tell or to hear some new thing.) 

3. " Then Paul stood in the midst of Mars-hill, 
and said, Ye men of Athens, I perceive that in all 
things ye are too superstitious. For as I passed 
by, and beheld your devotion, I found an altar with 
this inscription, TO THE UNKNOWN GOD. 
Whom therefore ye ignorantly worship, him de- 
clare I unto you. God that made the world, and 
all things therein, seeing that he is Lord of heaven 
and earth, dwelleth not in temples made witfi 
hands ; neither is worshipped with men's hands, 
as though he needed any thing, seeing he giveth 
to all life, and breath, and all things ; and hath 
made of one blood all nations of men for to dwell 
on the face of the earth, and hath determined the 
times before appointed, and the bounds of their 
habitation ; That they should seek the Lord, if 
haply they might feel after him, and find him, 
though he be not far from everyone of us : For in 
him we live, and move, and have our being ; as 
certain also of your own poets have said, For we 
are also his offspring. 

4. " Forasmuch then as we are the offspring ol 
God, we ought not to think that the Godhead is 
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like unto gold, or silver, or stone, graven by art 
and man's device. And the times of this igno- 
rance God winked at ; but now commandeth all 
men every where to repent : because he hath ap- 
pointed a day, in the which he will judge the world 
in righteousness by thai man whom he hath or- 
dained ; whereof he hath given assurance unto all 
me/i, in that he hath raised him from the dead* 

5. " And when they heard of the resurrection of 
the dead, some mocked ; and others said, We will 
hear thee again of this mailer. So Paul departed 
from among them. Howbeit, certain men clave 
unto him, and believed : among the which was Di- 
onysius the Areopagite." 

■ 

1. The Areopagus was a court of high anti- 
quity among the Athenians. While men remain 
in an uncivilized stute, they resemble those chil- 
dren who are selfish, who want, each more than 
his share of what belongs to a whole number. 
Children readily resort to blows to obtain what 
they desire, or to express their angry feelings 
against those who have violently taken possession 
of it. Uncivilized men do the same thing, and 
kill one another from the same feelings. But in 
time they discover that it is best to have laws 
which shall set bounds to their property, and settle 
the differences that arise concerning it, or any 
other disputed question ; and after the laws are 
acknowledged by the people to be wise and equita- 
ble, or for the benefit of aU, it becomes necessary 
to have magistrates who can apply the laws, and 
to whom injured persons may resort fov the redress 
of injuries. 
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2. The persons appointed to judgd eoncfcrninsr 
disputes, and to determine what shall be done, 
form a Court of Justice. Courts, or tribunals of 
justice, originate in the manner just described. 
Civil courts are of different kinds, and the causes 
carried before them are also of different kinds. 
Some of the courts respect only small sums of mo- 
ney, others relate to higher transactions of busi- 
ness, and others again to crimes which affect the 
lives of the citizens. 

3. The Areopagus at Athens consisted of men 
of known integrity and wisdom. Its decisions 
were submitted to with perfect satisfaction ; and 
the Areopagites, or members of this tribunal, were 
regarded by their fellow-citizens with the highest 
veneration. The Areopagites wore no distin- 
guishing garb. Their distinction was, that they 
had no need of distinction. The Areopagus ex- 
ercised censorship over morals. When any man's 
conduct and example were thought to be danger- 
ous to society, any of h ; s fellow-citizens might in 
form the Areopagus of Ids errors, and that tribunal 
advised, threatened, punished, or acquitted the 
supposed offender, as their wisdom dictated* 
Among other offences they condemned idleness > 
and the idle man as a burthen to the state. They 
granted bounties to soldiers for extraordinary ser- 
vices, and conferred distinctions upon obscure 
virtue. 

4. In later times, this court took cognisance of 
capital crimes only, and in many cases pronounc- 
ed no decision, but referred a report to the assem- 
bly of the people, or to other courts. The deli- 
berations of the Areopagus were usually held in 
the night, and preceded by very solemn religious 
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ceremonies. The Areopagus only permitted the 
simple facts in dispute to be laid before them, and 
would not allow any orator to influence their con- 
sultations. 

5, The question to be resolved on was settled 
by vote. The majority, or greater number of suf- 
frages, decided. Two urns, one called the urn of 
Mercy, the other the urn of Death, received the 
votes. When the votes were of equal number, ai 
inferior officer, kept in waiting, deposited one vott 
in the urn of Mercy, which turned the scale, 01 
determined the votes in favour of the accused. 
This was called the vote of Minerva, or of Wis- 
dom. 

6. This vote of Minerva is a fine idea; it 
shows what a humane and enlightened people they 
were, who assumed the principle, that a leaning 
towards clemency is the dictate of true wisdom. 
The circumstance thit Saint Paul was carried 
before the Areopagus as a setter-forth of strange 
doctrines, serves to show that they watched over 
religious opinions. A law existed that no foreign 
deity should be introduced into the public worship 
without a decree of the Areopagus, and for this 
cause the preacher of Christ was carried before 
this tribunal. 



1. ^Stoics and Epicureans. Christ was a 
teacher of righteousness, and his followers have 
established a moral ministry, or persons to instruct 
a 1 people, and places, and times to teach in. 
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Ancient Paganism afforded no msu action. It 
consisted of prayers, sacrifices, and purifications. 
Prayers for the preservation 01 the state and its 
allies, for the perfection of the fruits of the earth, 
and for rain ; and for deliverance from pestilence 
and famine. This religion taught trust in the 
Deity, veneration for his power, belief in his mer- 
cy, and gratitude for his benefits ; but it left the 
obligations of men one to another, and the nature 
of God's moral government, wholly in the dark ; 
or more properly, by neglecting these subjects, it 
assigned them to the province of Philosophy. 

2. Ancient Philosophy or Wisdom embraced 
Morals, or the rules of a right conduct ; Politics, 
or the wise government of states ; Metaphysics, 
the nature of minds ; Theology, or the character 
of God ; and the nature of true happiness. The 
Philosophers were not often men of fortune, but 
persons of moderate wishes in respect to wealth, 
and possessed of sufficient leisure to reflect upon 
the subjects which engaged their attention. They 
sometimes formed schools, and discoursed in pub- 
lic ; their disciples paid for instruction, and the 
rich employed them in the education of their 
sons. 

3. The philosophers, except Socrates, appear 
to have had little regard for the poor, and for these 
numerous classes, the slaves and the common sol- 
diers ; but Christ first preached his gospel to the 
poor ; and Paul, in teaching that God made of one 
blood all nations of the earth, meant that ho made 
them all, bond and free, the subjects of happiness 
and virtue. This is one of the great differences 
between ancient philosophy, and Christianity. 

4. Zeno, a native of Cyprus, was the founder of 
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the Stoic Philosophy. The principal doctrine of 
this philosophy was, that pain, and other afflictive 
circumstances, are not causes of discontent ; that 
all evil must be endured, and should be supported 
with cheerfulness. The doctrines of the Stoics 
cannot be fully explained here. There were many 
good men among them ; 6? these, the Roman em- 
peror, Marcus Antoninus, is the most admirable* 
Pride, and a want of compassion for the misfor- 
tunes of others, have been imputed to the Stoics, 
It may be that they did not alldeserve this re- 
proach. 

5. Epicurus, was the chief of the Epicureans. 
He held, in direct opposition to Zeno, that pain is 
the greatest of evils, and that whatever gratifies 
the senses — eating, drinking, and all that is com 
monly called pleasure, affords true happiness. 
So some of his followers pretended ; others say, 
that he only asserted, and that very wisely, that 
part of our happiness belongs solely to the 
mind, and that another part is derived from 
our senses, and the elements around us. A true 
Epicurean was a refined man, neither more selfish 
nor sensual than other wise men ; but those who 
corrupted the doctrine, might say, in the words 
of the gospel, " Eat, drink, and be merry, for to- 
morrow ye die." They took their portion in this 
world, and thought little of another. We, in mo- 
dern times, call such principles Epicurism, and 
lovers of good eating, particularly, Epicures. 

13 
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y( OLYMPIC GAMES. 

Among the public spectacles which interest the 
people of the present time in America, Fairs, Cat- 
tle-shows, and Horse-races, are the most conside- 
rable. At the first, the best productions of indus- 
try and ingenuity are exhibited — the finest cloth, 
the firmest leather, the largest garden vegetables, 
and the most serviceable wares are displayed, that 
manufacturers and cultivators may be rewarded 
and encouraged. 

2. The articles brought to the Fair are examin- 
ed, compared together, commended as they de- 
serve to be, and afterwards bought, and liberally 
paid for. The Fair is a very pleasant occasion, 
it brings large numbers of people together, shares 
and circulates the productions of nature and art, 
and gives honourable and just distinction to the 
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labour and the skill of the ingenious, and the per- 
severing. 

3. The Cattle Show is confined to the exhibi- 
tion of animals. Brute creatures are necessary 
and useful to man, and man by his care and kind- 
ness, improves their strength and ability to labour 
in his service. It is a shocking spectacle to be- 
hold the mute and patient mi3ery which they some- 
times suffer, inflicted by the neglect and cruelty of 
those who ought to protect and cherish them. At 
the public Shows, the strongest, the handsomest, 
and the best-trained animals, claim for their own- 
ers a premium, for the method by which they have 
been rendered more comfortable, and more valua- 
ble than others of their species. 

4. But of all the excitements of public curiosity 
the Horse-race is the strongest. In 1823, 20,000 
persons from the city of New- York, and its neigh- 
bourhood, assembled to witness the competition of 
their favourite racer, Eclipse ; and no public ex- 
pectation could be more general or intense, than 
was manifested during the whole time in which the 
triumph of this extraordinary animal was undecid- 
ed. Not only the spectators of his wonderful 
speed, but the absent and the distant were con- 
cerned for his victory ; and the little boys, as well 
as the men, exulted in the final defeat of his com- 
petitor. 

5. The Fair, the Cattle-shows, and the Horse- 
races of our country, may serve to give young per- 
sons some imperfect ideas of the splendid scenes, 
which in former ages, and in other countries, were 
displayed to vast assemblies of people collected 
from different states, to contend for prizes award- 
ed to genius, to strength, and to wealth. Among * 
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theae, the most celebrated in ancient times, were 
the Olympic Games. 

6. I suppose my young readers to be somewhat 
acquainted with Ancient Geography. They know 
that the little peninsula, at the southern extremity . 
of modern Turkey, now called the Morea, shaped 
somewhat like a vine leaf, and slightly connected 
with northern Turkey, by the Isthmus of Corinth, 
was once divided into different states. They will 
remember the country of the warlike Spartans, and 
the pastoral Arcadians ; and they may have traced 
the windings of the river Alpheus from the land of 
shepherds, through the small province of Elis, till 

it is lost in the Ionian. The banks of this river, 
and the fields of this province are renowned all 
over the world, for Olympia of Elis was the spot 
where once in every five years the Olympic Gaines 
were celebrated. X 

7. On the 11th day of the moon, after the 
summer solstice, some time in the month of July, 
the Olympic Games commenced. They were 
trials of strength and dexterity in various exercises, 
such as races on foot, by men and boys, wrestling, 
boxing, and throwing quoits. Races of Chariots 
and Horses succeeded to those of men, and no- 
bler efforts than either, crowned the glories of this 
occasion. Hither poets, historians, and musi- 
cians — m en of the finest genius, and rarest accom- 
plishments, resorted, to offer to the nations of 
Greece talents they had received from Heaven, 
and to demand of their country those honours 
which the public alone can confer. ^ 

S. The judges who presided at these Games, 
were citizens of Elis, eight in number. They t&ok 
care to inform themselves in every particular of 
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what was necessary to be known, that their judg- 
ment might be just, and afford satisfacfion to the 
competitors and their friends, besides the vast con- 
course of spectators who interested themselves for 
the victors. 

9. In Greece the education of young persons 
was extended to the body, and they were taught 
in public places, by proper persons, those exercises 
which afterwards might procure them such high 
distinction. The candidates for the Olympic 
Games were presented to the judges by their in- 
structors and relatives, who swore that they had 
been educated so as to qualify them for the trial 
at hand. After the proper introduction to their 
judges, the Athletae, so the runners and wrestlers 
were called, were exercised as a preparation, and 
were bound to observe all the rules instituted for 
the regulation of the games* 

10. Nothing can he more magnificent than the 
representations given by ancient historians of this 
great national festival. The ceremonies prepara- 
tory to these games began on the night preceding 
the first day of the celebration, and Jupiter, ho- 
noured by the Greeks as the father of gods and 
men, was at this time the peculiar object of their 
prayers and praises. A magnificent temple in ho- 
nour of him stood within sight of the ground on 
which the acts of heroes were to be achieved ; an- 
other to Juno was not far off; and, disposed in 
different places, was a multitude of statues repre- 
senting former victors. 

11. Among the images of the gods was one 
surpassing all, a statue of Jupiter, from the hand 
of Phidias. The artist had bestowed on the coun- 
tenance of the Divinity the noblest expression of 

18* 
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power and goodness ; and this gave inexpressible 
dignity to the whole assemblage. A cultivated 
country extending far as the eye could reach, wa- 
tered by a beautiful river, along whose banks were 
ranged innumerable tents of the great throng of 
people who resorted to the games ; the delicious 
atmosphere of the finest climate upon earth, and 
the mild lustre of a moon nearly full, embellishing 
every object, altogether made the spectacle of this 
preparation one of the grandest that can be con- 
ceived. 

12. Besides the Altar to Jupiter, other altars, 
consecrated to other gods, stood near. All were 
hung with festoons and garlands, and all were suc- 
cessively sprinkled with the blood of animals offer- 
ed in sacrifice ; but that of J upiter was the chief 
place of these offerings. As soon as the religious 
services were ended, great numbers of people, too 
eager to witness the strife of the ensuing day to 
allow themselves to take any rest, pressed to se- 
cure the best places near the race course, where 
the games began at early dawn. 

13. The ground allotted to the representation 
was divided into two parts, the Stadium and the 
Hippodrome. The Stadium was a causeway six 
hundred feet long, upon which the foot-races were 
run, and on which, most of the combats in which 
the men engaged, were exhibited. The Hippo- 
drome was appropriated to races of Chariots and 
Horses. The Hippodrome was twelve hundred 
feet long, and six hundred feet wide, and was se- 
parated from the Stadium by a building called the 
Barrier, through the walls of which a sufficient 
space was left to permit several chariots to pass 
abreast. Along the walls of the Barrier, accom- 
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modations for the Chariots and Horses were ar- 
ranged ; for these places lots were drawn, as some 
were more advantageously situated than others. 

14. At day-light, chariots were seen flying over 
the adjacent plains, the hills were covered with an 
ardent and impatient multitude, and the neighing 
of horses, mingling with the shouts of men, broke 
in upon the repose of nature, and proclaimed, with 
the loudest voice, the public joy and hope. 



The first ceremony to be observed at the open- 
ing of the games was, for the Athletae to repair to 
the Statue of Jupiter, and there, in the name of the 
god, to vow to the eight judges, that they would 
act with perfect honour towards their adversa- 
ries. Their clothes were stripped off, buskins 
were put upon their feet, and their bodies were 
rubbed over with oil by persons appointed to this 
service. 

2. When the judges had taken their seats, a 
Herald proclaimed, " Let the runners in the Sta- 
dium advance." A great number instantly ap- 
peared and stationed themselves in aline, accord- 
ing to the places assigned to them by lot. The 
herald recited their names and the country whence 
they came : if any of these individuals had distin- 
guished themselves by a former victory they w T ere 
received with the loudest applauses. The herald 
added, " Can any one reproach these Athletae 
with having been in bonds, or of leading an irre- 
gular life ?" After a moment of anxious silence, 
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* while the eyes of thousands were fixed upon those 
who thus challenged reproach, the trumpet sound- 
ed, and the runners, whom no voice had condemn- 
ed, started in the adventurous career. 

3. The following description from Homer, will 
serve best to illustrate the foot-race : 

" All start at once ; Oileus led the race ; 

The next Ulysses, meas'ring pace with pace ; 

Behind him, diligently close, he sped, 

As closely following as the running thread 

The spindle follows * * * 

* * * * * 

Graceful in motion, thus his foe he plies, 
And treads each footstep ere the dust can rise : 
His glowing breath upon hi3 shoulders plays ; 
Th' admiring Greeks loud acclamations raise, 
To him they give their wishes, hearts, and eyes, 
And send their souls before him as he flies. 

4. " Now three times turn'd in prospect of the 

goal, 

The panting chief to Pallas lifts his soul : 
Assist, O goddess ! (thus in thought he pray'd,) 
And present at his thought, descends the maid. 
Buoy'd by her heav'nly force, he seems to swim, 
And feels a pinion lifting ev'ry limb. 
All fierce, and ready now the prize to gain, 
Unhappy Ajax stumbles on the plain. 



5. The point at which the runners aimed wa3 
the Goal ; he who first reached it was the victor. 
But the races were considerably varied ; some- 
times the runners doubled the goal, and returned 
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to the starting point ; some ran wholly unencum- 
bered, while others carried a shield and wore a 
helmet ; some ran twelve times the length of the 
Stadium, and many carried off the prizes of seve- 
ral races. The loudest demonstrations of ap- 
plause were bestowed on the successful competi- 
tor, while the most insulting contempt was ex- 
pressed towards the less fortunate candidate. He 
who had the ill luck to fall in the course, was 
driven off with derision. 

6, The victors were crowned with a wreath of 
olive leaves on the last day of the festival, but at 
the moment of triumph, each received from the 
judges some pledge that he was entitled to the ho- 
nours reserved for the victorious. The Greeks 
were a nation of animated feelings, they expressed 
the most lively sympathy with those who came off 
the lists with glory, and they crowded around to see 
and to congratulate/them ; their friends, relatives, 
and countrymen, shed tears of joy and tenderness, 
and lifted them above the crowd, that they might 
be recognised and applauded, and they beheld with 
delight these objects of their own pride and affec- 
tion covered with odorous flowers, by the witnesses 
of their success. It was not the least agreeable 
circumstance of the Olympic Games that children 
shared the pleasures and praises of the day, for 
boys of twelve years of age were often found 
among the victors. Females were not permitted 
to attend them. 

7. On the second day the races of the Hippo- 
drome were held. These were only open to the 
rich, as they weie attended with great expence, for 
the keeping and training of horses, the splendour 
of chariots, and the number of slaves employed urn 
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on this equipage. It was made a merit all ovei 
Greece to train horses foi this course. The can- 
didates for the prizes of the Hippodrome did not 
contend for them in person, except in a few instan- 
ces. The speed of the horses, the skill of the ri - 
der or the charioteer, obtained the honours of vic- 
tory for their owners. 

8. Sovereigns and republics sent chanots to 
these games, and entered into the spirit of compe- 
tition with the same emulation as private men. It 
was said of Philip, king of Macedon, that he sought 
every species of glory : he entreated of Fortune, 
who was worshipped by the Greeks, to temper his 
prosperity by some adverse accident, for during a 
few successive days a son had been born to him, 
Illyria had been conquered, and his chariot had 
gained a victory at Olympia. In this manner did 
the princes of those days estimate the value of a 
few olive leaves given for the superior fleetness 
of their noble coursers. 

9. The race of the Hippodrome was rendered 
extremely difficult by the contraction of the boun- 
dary in one place, which only permitted the cha- 
riots to pass safely without deviation from a pre- 
scribed line. This spot exercised the skill of the 
drivers, sometimes to the admiration of the spec- 
tator, and sometimes without any avail. Frag- 
ments of chariots, and groans of the wounded, too 
often testified that the dexterity of the charioteer 
was surpassed by the difficulty of the passage. 

10. Homer, in the Iliad, has given a very fine 
description of the ancient chariot races ; he de- 
scribes a race near the walls of Troy. The time 
in which this is supposed to have taken place, was 
eleven centuries before Christ. The historian 
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from whom the preceding account of the Olympic 
Games was taken, has represented them as they 
were about four centures before Christ, seven hun- 
dred years after the siege of Troy. The games 
in the Iliad were celebrated at the funeral of Pa- 
trocles. The description is so animated, and so 
easily understood that it is given here as the best 
possible illustration of the races of the Hippo- 
drome, though it was not intended to represent 
them. * 

11. 14 At once the coursers from the barrier 
bound ; 

The lifted scourges all at once resound ; 
Their heart, their eyes, their voice, they send be- 
fore ; 

***** 

Thick where they drive, the dusty clouds arise, 
And the lost courser in the whirlwind flies ; 
Loose on their shoulders the long manes reclin'd, 
Float in their speed, and dance upon the wind ; 
The smoking chariots, rapid as they bound, 
Now seem to touch the sky, and now the ground. 
While hot for fame, and conquest all their care, 
(Each o'er his flying courser hung in air,) 
Erect with ardour, pois'd upon the rein, 
They pant, they stretch, they shout along the 
plain. 

12. " Now, (the last compass fetch'd around the 

goal.) 

At the near prize each gathers all his soul, 
Each burns with double hope, with double pain, 
Tears up the shore, and thunders tow'rd the main. 
First flew Eumelus on Pheretian steeds ; 
With those of Tros, bold Diomed succeeds : 



> 
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Close on Eumelus' back they puff the wind, 
And seem just mounting on his car behind ; 
Full on his neck he feels the sultry breeze, 
And, hov'ring o'er, their stretching shadows see*. 
Then had he lost, or left a doubtful prize ; 
But angry Phoebus to Tydides flies, 
Strikes from his hand the scourge, and renders 
vain 

His matchless horse's labour on the plain. 
Rage fills his eyes with anguish, to survey 
Snatch'd from his hope the glories of the day. 

13. " The fraud celestial Pallas sees with pain, 
Springs to her knight, and gives the scourge again, 
And fills his steeds with vigour. At a stroke, 
She breaks his rival's chariot from the yoke ; 
No more their way the startled horses held ; 
The car revers'd, came rattling on the field ; 
Shot headlong from his seat, beside the wheel, 
Prone on the dust th' unhappy master fell ; 
His batter'd face and elbows strike the ground ; 
Nose, mouth, and front, one undistinguish'o 
wound ; 

Grief stops his voice, a torrent drowns his eyes ; 
Before him far the glad Tydides flies ; 
Minerva's spirit drives his matchless pace, 
And crowns him victor of the labour'd race." 



Illustration. 

Some things in the preceding lines may not be 
intelligible to very young persons. 

u But angry Phoebus to Tydides flies 
Strikes from his hand the scourge," &c. 
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Eumelus is taking the lead with his " Phere- 
tiau Steeds," when he feels the warm breath 01 
Diomed' s horses upon his neejt, and sees their ad- 
vancing shadows rapidly gaining ground upon 
him ; at this moment he must have yielded to 
Diomed, but the god, Phoebus or Apollo sud 
denly interfered, and snatched from the hand of 
Diomed the scourge, the instrument with which he 
was urging on his horses, so that in want of the 
stimulus of blows, they slackened their speed, and 
would have lost the victory, had not Minerva 
sprang to his aid, restored the scourge, invigorated 
his steeds, shot his rival from his seat, and crown- 
ed " her knight" victor of the race. 

2. Phoebus flies to Tydides, but Tydides means 
Diomed. The termination ides in proper names 
originally Greek, signifies the son of. Diomed, was 
son of Tydeus, he is therefore sometimes called 
Tydides. Achilles was Pelides, son of Peleus, 
and Agamemnon Atrides, son of Atreus. 

3. The Greeks were always a religious, or 
more preperljr a superstitious people. They be- 
lieved in the universal presence of a Divinity, but 
he was not like the God of Christians, one and un- 
divided. They had many deities of opposite in- 
clinations and attachments. In the preceding 
lines Apollo appears as favouring Eumelus, and 
Minerva, sometimes called Pallas, preferred Dio- 
med. In this instance Minerva, is represented to 
have been the most powerful, and to have prevailed 
over Apollo. It is a most happy circumstance to 
live in an age of the world when Christianity 
has taught us that there is one God, who careth 
for all, whom all must love, and in whom ail may 
safely trust. 

• 19 
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OLYMPIC GAMES. 

(Concluded.) 

The wrestling matches succeeded to the races 
tf the Hippodrome. In this exercise the strug- 
gle is to bring the adversary to the ground, and to 
force him to acknowledge himself vanquished. 
Seven combatants appeared. They were op- 
posed to one another by each taking a block of 
wood from a box, where seven blocks lay promis- 
cuously ; two of these blocks were marked with 
*A, two with B, another two with C, and a se- 
venth with D. Those candidates who drew a 
corresponding letter were opposed to each other, 
and he who held D, was reserved to combat the 
conqueror of the others. The wrestlers, after 
being rubbed with oil, rolled themselves in the 
dust that they might more tenaciously keep their 
hold upon one another. 

2. It is not necessary to give any description of 
the efforts these antagonists used to bring each 
other to the ground. It is a trial of strength 
which young people make at the present time, of- 
ten without injurious intentions, and sometimes 
without bad consequences. 

3. The Wrestlers were not permitted to inflict 
blows, but the Pugilists confined their contests to 
striking. Their heads were covered with brass 
caps, and their hands protected by Gauntlets. 



* With letters of the Greek alphabet correspondmir to 
lish A, B, C, and D. 
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Dexterously to aim, and as dexterously to ward off 
blows, constituted the art of the Pugilist. The 
laws prohibited the killing of an adversary. This 
law was but too little regarded ; it was not uncom- 
mon to see men carried off the place of action, 
lamed and disfigured for life, and sometimes they 
expired immediately after defeat. The combat ol 
Euryales and Epeus, in the Iliad, will exhibit this 
cruel art and its consequences. 

4. " Amid the circle now each champion stands, 
And poises high in air his iron hands ; 

With clashing gauntlets now they fiercely close, \ 
Their crackling jaws re-echo to the blows, > 
And painful sweat from all their members flows, j 
At length Epeus dealt a weighty blow, 
Full on the cheek of his unwary foe ; 
Beneath that pond'rous arm's resistless sway 
Down dropt, he nerveless and extended lay. 
As a large fish, when winds and waters roar 
By some huge billow dash'd against the shore, 
Lies panting : not less batter'd with his wound, 
The bleeding hero pants upon the ground. 

5. " To rear his fallen foe the victor lends, 
Scornful, his hand ; and gives him to his friends ; 
Whose arms support him, reeling through the 

throng, 

And dragging his disabled legs along ; 
Nodding, his head hangs down his shoulder o'er; 
His mouth and nostrils pour the clotted gore ; 
Wrapt round in mist he lies, and lost to thought ; 
His friends receive the bowl, too dearly bought." 

6. The Greeks are regarded as a refined na- 
tion, but no whole people are refined and humane. 
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Coarse and cruel pleasures are enjoyed by some 
people in every country. This part of the Olym- 
pic Games might have been permitted only in com- 
pliance with a vulgar taste, for the lower classes 
of the people alone contended for its honours. 
Throwing the Quoits, round and heavy pieces of 
stone or metal, and darting the Javelin completed 
the exercises. A careful record was made of all 
the victors, and on the fifth day they were crowned. 

7. The ceremony of the coronation was per- 
formed in a place called the Sacred Wood, and 
preceded by pompous sacrifices. When the sa- 
crifices were finished, the judges, or president of 
the games, led the way to the Theatre. Hither 
they were followed by a long procession in 
which some of the victors marched dressed in 
rich habits, and holding palms in their hands. 
They marched in transports of joy to the sound 
of flutes, and attended by an immense multitude 
who made the air resound with their applauses. 
Other competitors made their appearance, mount- 
ed upon their stately coursers or guiding their cha- 
riots ; the horses themselves adorned with flowers, 
and seeming to partake in the exultation of their 
masters. 

8. When arrived at the Theatre the whole mul- 
titude joined their voices to those of the musi- 
cians, and sung in fall chorus a hymn composed 
for the occasion. A herald proclaimed the first 
victor, and he came forward to receive his olive 
wreath amidst the acclamation of thousands. This 
moment repaid all his toils and fears, and was ac- 
counted the most glorious in a man's life. The 
other victors received their crowns in due time. 
It is related that the sage Chilo expired with joy 
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when he embraced a son who had gained the vic- 
tory at the Olympic Games, and the whole assent* 
bly attended his funeral. 

9. It would be but an inferior boast to any state 
that its grandest national festival celebrated no- 
thing but the hardihood and the bodily powers of 
its citizens. If there were no display of genius 
and no prizes for its productions, glory would be 
noise, but it would not be honour ; it would rank 
man with animals, but would not exalt him to the 
station which the poet, the historian, the philoso- 
pher, and the statesman merit. 

10. To these games came Pindar, Herodotus, 
Plato, and Themistocles. The lyric poet cele- 
brated the games in his odes, and they were sung 
there, and there the poet was applauded by the 
conquerors he extolled. Herodotus read there 
the nine books of his history, and there the names 
of the Muses were bestowed upon them. The- 
mistocles, after the battle of Salamis, appeared in 
the midst of the stadium, the games were neglect- 
ed ; and his countrymen, in the pride of their hearts, 
pointed out to strangers a deliverer from the yoke 
of the Persians. Hither also resorted the vene- 
rable Plato, and every demonstration of respect 
was paid to the most intellectual of philosophers. 

11. On the day of the coronation the victors of- 
fered up thanksgiving to the gods, their names 
were enrolled in the public archives, and they were 
feasted in the public hall. The following day they 
themselves gave entertainments, the pleasure of 
which was heightened by music and dancing. 
Poems were sung in their praise, and in time, sta- 
tues of marble and brass represented them in the 
attitude of conquerors 
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12. The title of Olympic Victor added to their 
name, secured them attention and precedency 
every where. The return to their native country 
was made as splendid as possible, and their cha- 
riots were admitted into the cities where they be- 
longed, not through the gates, but by a breach in 
the walls. 

13. As the Horses partook so largely in the 
achievements of their masters, they were cherish- 
ed with peculiar care even after a victory, and 
sometimes monuments were erected in honour of 
them. Among the monumental figures of Olym- 
pia was that of a mare, called the Wind, from her 
speed. One day when she was running in the 
course, her rider fell from his seat, but she pursued 
her flight, doubled the pillar, and stopped when she 
had reached the judges, who awarded the crown 
to her master, and permitted him to be represent- 
ed among the statues, along with the partner of 
his victory. 

14. The origin of the Olympic Games is not 
accurately fixed, but they were revived after some 
interruptions, 776 years before the birth of Christ, 
and lasted for more than a century after Greece 
was conquered by the Romans. An Olympiad 
was the time that intervened between the celebra- 
tion of the Games. The ancient historians cal- 
culated time by Olympiads. An Olympiad was 
four entire years. 
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Illustrations. 

Archives. — A public register, in which impor- 
tant events, and the time of their occurrence were 
recorded. 

Herald, — An office attached to the armies of 
Greece, and empioyed upon all public occasions 
to declare the will of some general or embassador, 
and also to announce the public transactions to 
the people. 

L In the 1st epistle of Paul to the Corinthians, 
Chap. ix. verse 24th, &c. is a passage that may 
he the better understood for having read the pre- 
ceding description of the Olympic Games. 

" Know ye not that they which run in a race, 
run all, but one receiveth the prize ? So run, that 
ye may obtain" — the prize. 

" And every man that striveth for the mastery 
is temperate in all things. Now they do it that 
they may obtain a corruptible crown ; but we an 
incorruptible." 

2. " 1 keep under my body and bring it into sub- 
jection," &c. The Corinthians, to whom Paul 
was writing had been accustomed to Games simi- 
lar to those of Olympia. The Isthmean, so called 
from the isthmus of Corinth, were celebrated at 
that place. The Corinthians had recently become 
Christians, and had ceased to worship Neptune, 
the god principally honoured at their games, hut 
they still retained a lively recollection of all that 
was done on account of them. 

3. It was highly proper for the Apostle to com- 
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pare the life and labours of a Christian to those of 
the AthJet®. These did not eat or drink to excoss, 
but endeavoured to preserve their health and 
strength that they might be fitted for the effort re- 
quired of them. He calls the rewards ot a Christian 
life in Heaven an incorruptible crown. He re- 
minds the Corinthians of the temperance and dili- 
gence with which they sought the corcuptibie or 
fading crown of olive or laurel leaves ; and informs 
them that the self-government of which he set 
them an example in his conduct, was necessary to 
obtain the final recompense of another world. 



ORACLES. 

Religion is the belief in God, the feeling in the 
soul that there is an immortal invisible being who 
made us, and cares for us, and watches over us 
every moment of our lives ; but we do not see 
him, and we feel a wish to be more certain of his 
existence and his care for our welfare thai* we are. 
The desire to know more about God than they 
can know has made weak and credulous people 
believe things concerning him which they have 
either dreamed or invented. These dreamers 
have related their dreams, and others as weak as 
r . themselves have believed them. The belief of 
what is false in roligion is Superstition. 

2. St. Paul, when he preached the gospel to the 
Athenians, said, " Ye men of Athens, I perceive 
that in all things ye are too superstitious." One 
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of the superstitions of all the Greeks was a belief 
in Oracles. The word Oracle, as it was used in 
the New Testament, means a truth declared from 
God. " Moses," says Stephen the martyr, " in 
the wilderness, received the lively oracles of God 
to give unto us." Paul, in another place, speak- 
ing of the Jews, says "to them were committed 
the oracles of God." Those who have read the 
book of Exodus, know that God declared his will 
to Moses in respect to his people, the Hebrews, 
therefore this declaration, and others made to other 
prophets, must be meant when a Jew, many hun- 
dred years afterwards, speaks of the Oracles of 
God. 

3. The Greeks fancied that communications 
were made from the gods to men, but as no par- 
ticular person was appointed by the gods, to de- 
liver their messages, the Greeks appointed priests 
and priestesses on purpose to announce the di- 
vine will ; and because these priests could not do 
this, interpreters, or explainers of their doubtful 
words, were also appointed. The Oracles were 
consulted by governments and private persons 
much as the ignorant of the present time consult 
fortune-tellers — to learn what was to happen, or 
what was proper to be done. 

4. The priestess of Delphi was called the Py- 
thia: the law required that she should be more 
than fifty years of age. Before she replied to the 
questions which the supplicants put to her, she 
was placed upon a tripod, or three-footed stool, 
over some gaseous exhalation which had the im- 
mediate effect to convulse the body and bewilder 
the mind ; and the wild and incoherent words 
which fell from her lips while she was in this con* 
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dition, were interpreted to signify the will of 
Apollo. 

5. Oracles ceased when the Christian religion 
was introduced among the Greeks. Men began 
to cultivate their understandings and to reform 
their lives together. Those who received the 
doctrine of one God and his son Jesus Christ, 
with the Apostles for the interpreters of a religion 
sent from God, could no longer shut out the 
conviction of the deceitfulness and folly of this 
superstition. 

6. Milton, the noble christian poet, has men- 
tioned the birth of Christ as fatal to this ancient 
delusion. 

" The oracles are dumb, 

No voice or hideous hum, 
Runs through the arched roof in words deceiving, 

Apollo from his shrine 

Can no more divine 
With hollow shriek the steep of Delphos leaving. 
No mighty trance, or breathed spell 
Inspires the pale-eyed priest from the prophetic 
cell. 

Hymn on the Nativity. 

7. Different gods were supposed to deliver the 
Oracle to the priest or priestess, who uttered the 
instruction or inspiration she had received. These 
inspirations were very blind, and conveyed very 
little meaning ; the interpreters probably explain- 
ed them as those who consulted them wished 
they might be explained. It is believed they 
would take bribes, or receive pay for saying what 
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was required to serve any political purpose : thus, 
when Lycurgus wished the Spartans to accept his 
laws without making any objections to them, he 
probably paid the Oracle of Delphos to declare 
that his laws were inspired by the gods, and that 
it whs the will of Apollo the Spartans should ac- 
cept and observe them. 

8 That of Apollo at Delphi, of Jupiter at Do- 
dona in Epirus, and that of the cave of Tropho- 
nius in Baeotia, were the principal oracles of the 
Greeks, though others of inferior importance were 
consulted among the Greeks of Asia Minor, and 
the oracle of Jupiter Ammon of Lybia in Africa 
should not be forgotten. The temple of Apollo 
at Delphi was one of the most splendid and costly 
edifices in Greece. This temple was built at the 
expense of all Greece, and its ornaments consisted 
of paintings, statues, busts, and vases, by the most 
eminent artists. 

9. The bust of Homer was there, and the seat 
upon which Pindar sat when he sang his hymns 
in honour of Apollo was also preserved there. 
Vessels of brass and of gold exquisitely wrought, 
were among the offerings. The value of the of- 
ferings at one time contained in this temple are 
estimated to have been about five millions of dol- 
lars. Roman Catholic churches in modern, like 
heathen temples in ancient times, have been fa- 
mous for the value of pictures and images, gold 
and gems, offered to the objects of superstitious 
worship, and preserved in them as holy things. 

10. In the. Old and New Testaments, splendid 
offerings to God were not commanded. " The 
world is mine and the fulness thereof," says David 
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in tho name of God. " Whoso offereth thanks- 
giving glonfielh me, and lo him that ordereth his 
conversation aright will I shew the salvation of 
God." — Saint Paul says, to a people accustomed 
to the same religious services as the Greeks, 
" Present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, ac- 
ceptable unto God, which is your reasonable ser- 
vice ;" which means, do not permit your bodily 
wants and inclinations to govern your conduct ; 
subject that to your Maker's laws, and consecrate 
your whole lives to his service. 

1 1 . It would appear, that the responses of the 
Oracle sometimes recommended a better homage 
than was generally paid to the gods. It is related 
that a rich Thessalian, being at Delphi, made an 
offering to Apollo of an hundred oxen with gilded 
horns. At the same time a poor citizen of II er- 
mione, drawing a handful of the flour of wheat 
from his wallet, threw it into the flame upon the 
altar. The Pythia declared that this man's wor- 
ship was more acceptable to the god than tho 
Thessalian's. The young reader will remember 
that our Saviour said of a woman who contributed 
a mite to the treasury of Judea, " This poor widow 
hath cast in more than they all." 

12. An Athenian once complained to the Oracle 
of Ammon, that the gods had declared in favour of 
the Lacedaemonians who offered them lean and 
inferior victims. The oracle replied, that not all 
the sacrifices of the Greeks were worth the hum- 
ble modest prayer in which the Lacedaemonians 
were content with asking the only real blessings 
of life. The rigid self-denial which the laws of 
Lycurgus enforced was carried by the Spartans 
into their devotions, and their petitions were made 
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in the spirit of that well-known prayer of the He- 
biew scriptures, u Give me neither poverty nor 
riches," &c. — "Enable us to perform good actions 
first, and great ones afterwards," and, " Grant 
us fortitude to bear injustice if it be necessary," 
were among the expressions of their ritual, or form 
of prayer. 

13. Oracles did not cease immediately upon 
the promulgation of Christianity, nor perhaps en- 
tirely till the time of Constantine, the Roman em- 
peror. It is related that about sixty years after the 
birth of Christ, Nero, a very wicked Roman em- 
peror, on consulting the Oracle of Delphi, in rela- 
tion to his future fortunes, received this response : 
'Seventy-three shall be fatal to Nero." Nero in- 
ferred from this, that the age of seventy-three, 
when he should attain to it, would terminate his 
life, and, under the influence of this superstition, 
he, for a while, trusted that the time of his enor- 
mities should be thus prolonged. But he de- 
ceived himself, those days were shortened ; the 
Romans, wearied out with his cruelties, selected 
Galba, a man of seventy-three years of age, on 
whom to bestow the imperial dignity. 

14. Nero, aware of their design to deprive him 
of power and life together, committed suicide, and 
•ndirectly accomplished the prediction of the ora- 
cle. It should not be inferred from this circum- 
stance, if it be a fact, that it was supernatural* 
The Pythoness had, doubtless, been told that those 
who nominated the emperors had fixed upon Gal- 
ba as the successor of Nero, and she intimated 
this by her ambiguous words. 

15. Lucan, a Roman poet, who lived in the 
time of Nero, has left some verses in his epic 
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poem, Pharsalia, which show, that wise men of 
that age were become distrustful of Oracles. In 
order that these verses should be understood by 
those for whom these lessons were written, it is 
necessary that the circumstances to which they 
relate should be explained. 

16. A contest arose among the commanders of 
the Roman army, concerning which of them 
should be superior, or more properly, whether its 
ancient government and laws, or the army should 
rule the state. Cato, a patriot, of that time, love J 
the laws and dreaded the power of Caesar, the 
greatest of the Roman generals. Pompey, the 
rival of Caesar, appeared to Cato to be the least 
dangerous of the candidates for power, and when 
Caesar resolved to try the force of arms to estab- 
lish his supremacy, Cato undertook a military 
command in the cause of Pompey. After Pompey 
had been utterly defeated by Caesar at Pharsalus 
in Greece, Cato withdrew into Africa, and pro- 
ceeded with his soldiers to join Scipio, another 
Roman, who commanded part of the army of the 
republic, and who, like Cato, was attached to the 
liberty of Rome. 

17. Cato disbarked on the coast of Lybia, 
(modern Barca,) traversed the desert country 
which extended a little inland, and proceeded 
westward to the part of Africa which was flourish- 
ing and populous, and which was a Roman pro- 
vince called Africa proper. On his way thither, 
as Cato approached the temple of Jupiter Ammon 
in Lybia, his soldiers entreated him to consult the 

( Oracle concerning the result of the civil wars. 
Lucan makes Cato reply to them thus : 
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18. " Where would thy fond, thy vain enquiry go— 
What mystic fate, what secret wouldst thou knou ] 
Is it a doubt, if death should be my doom, 
Rather than live till kings and bondage come— 
Rather than see a tyrant crowned in Rome ? 
Or wouldst thou know, if what we value here, 
Life, be a trifle hardly worth our care— 
What by old age, and length of days we gain 
More than to lengthen out the sense of pain ; 
Or if this world with all its forces joined, 
The universal malice of mankind, 
Can shake, or hurt the brave or honest mind ; 
If stable virtue can her ground maintain, 
While fortune feebly threats, and frowns in vain ; 
If truth and justice with uprightness dwell, 
And honesty consists in meaning well ; 
If right be independent of success 
And conquest cannot make it more or less ? 

19. Are these, my friends, the secrets you 

would know, 
The doubts for which to Oracles we go ? — 
'Tis known, 'tis plain — 'tis all already told, 
And horned Ammon can no more unfold: 
From God derived, to God by nature joined, 
We act the dictates of his mighty mind ; 
And though the priests were mute, and temples 

still, 

God never wants a voice to speak his will. 
When first we to the living world are brought, 
With inborn principles owr souls are fraught, 
For when he formed, and gave us to be men, 
He sowed the seed of useful knowledge theiu 
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20. Canst thou believe the vast eternal mind 
Was to these coasts and deserts e'er confined, 
That he would choose this waste and barren 

ground, 

And leave his truth to this lone region bound ?— 
Is there a place of God's distinguished love, 
Beyond this earth, the seas, and'Heaven above, 
The virtuous mind's the noblest throne of Jove. — 
Why seek ye further then? — Behold around 
Jove is alike in all, and always to be found. 
Let those weak minds that live in doubt and fear, 
To juggling priests and Oracles repair. 
So spoke the hero, and to keep his word, 
Not Ammon, nor the Oracle explored." 

Howe's Lucan, Book IX. 

21. It is hoped no young person will imagine 
that juggling priesls and false Oracles y apply to 
the u Oracles of God," or the ministers of his 
"glorious Gospel." — These are the venerable 
authorities which instruct our reason and our 
judgment, and are, of all the helps which aid our 
understanding and our virtues, the most worthy 
of confidence and respect. 

22. It may be interesting to learn, that though 
Caesar finally triumphed over all that opposed him, 
Cato never submitted to his arms. He fortified 
himself in the city of Utica, and when he found 
it impossible to prevail against the usurpations of 
Ciesar, he ended his days with his own hand. 
Such an act cannot be commended by persons 
educated as Christians, but Cato was a heathen : 
he was not taught by his religion that all cala» 
mities, public and private, are per mitted by Provi- 
dence, and that after all is done that can be done 
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to prevent an evil, it must be submitted to with 
patipuce and fortitude. 

23. Though the Greeks adored, as the scrip- 
ture says, " Gods many and lords many," Jupi- 
ter or Jove was the supreme " father of gods and 
men," and when they invoked the oracles of in- 
ferior deities, they believed that Jupiter hiraseff 
inspired the minister of the oracle, or permitted 
the god of the place to do so as a special favour. 
Eschylus, speaking of Apollo, says, 

"With his own sacred skill high Jove inspired 
His raptured soul, and placed him on his throne, 
The fourth prophetic god, whence now he gives 
His father's oracles." 



LETTERS. 

The invention of letters is one of the happiest 
that the world ever knew. Above all things not 
absolutely necessary, the art of writing increases 
earthly happiness. The transactions of business, 
the intercourse of friends, the truths of morality, 
and all the wide variety of human thought, are 
made plsyp, agreeable, and permanent, by the art 
of writing. Where, and when, this art originated 
is not positively ascertained, and perhaps the gra- 
titude of mankind for this benefit is not due to a 
single individual, but to several who gradually 
brought it to its present perfection. 

.2. The hieroglyphic figures used to express 
facts instead of written words, which have been 

20* 
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found carved upon Egyptian obelisks, resemble 
the designs which were used to record event3 or 
give information among the Mexicans and Peru- 
vians. The ten commandments are said in the 
scripture to have been engraved on tables of stone, 
fifteen centuries before Christ. But this art was 
not very widely practised among the partially ci- 
vilized nations of antiquity, for we read of Homer's 
verses being recited or sung in Greece, and not 
written, six hundred years after Moses. 

3. It is believed that the Phoenicians first prac- 
tised writing, and introduced it to the countries 
whither they sent ships and colonies. 

" Phoenicians first, if ancient fame be true. 
The sacred mystery of letters knew ; 
They first by sound in various lines designed, 
Exprest the meaning of the thinking mind. 
The power of words by figures rude conveyed, 
And useful science everlasting made. 
Then Memphis, ere the reedy leaf was known, 
Engrav'd her precepts and her arts in stone ; 
While animals in various order placed 
The learned hieroglyphic column graced. 

Howe's Luc an. 

Memphis, a city of middle Egypt. 

The reedy leaf The reed papywis, a native of 
Egypt, was made smooth, and sufficiently^tiflf, and 
then, being interlaced, served the Egpytians for 
paper. 

4. The first compositions of every people ore 
a species of rude poetry, either devotional or he- 
roic — hymns celebrating the gods, or the deliver- 
ers of the people. But without letters, the poeta 
were obliged to recite their verses, and they some- 
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times adapted their songs to musical instruments. 
Milton speaks of music, " married to immortal 
verse," he means the union of music and poetry 
in an early stage of human society. 

5. There is no class of men which enjoys the 
same honour from their fellow creatures as fine 
writers. It is the pride of the cultivated and the 
rich to celebrate them ; and it is the comfort of 
the afflicted, the solace of the obscure, and the 
light of the ignorant, to make friends with those 
who are incapable of coldness, of suspicion, and 
of injustice ; who are good for instruction and 
reproof, and in whom there is neither variable- 
ness nor turning. 

w Who speal^to subjects what they speak to kings, 
Nor tell to various people, various things." 

■ 

6. The bards of Greece, the scalds of Scandi- 
navia, and the minstrels of southern Europe, were 
honoured and cherished in their several countries 
before letters were known. Homer says, that 
though the men of his age exalted their artists, 
their priests, and physicians, they respected theii 
poets still more. 

» 

"Round the wide world are called hose men divine 
Who public structures raise, and who design. 
Those to whose eyes the gods their ways reveal, 
Or bless with salutary arts to heal ; 
But chief to poets such respect belongs, 
By rival nations courted for their songs. 
These, states invite and mighty kings admire, 
Far as the sun displays his vital fire." 

Odyssey, Book XVIL 
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HOMER. 

Writers are opt precisely agreed in respect to 
the time in which Homer lived. The place of his 
birth is not ascertained, neither is any thing posi- 
tively known of his mode of life. Different cities 
contended for the honour of giving him birth. Mrs. 
fiarbauld in a pretty dream of her invention, de- . 
scribes Homer as passing by her, and when she 
enquired the place of his birth, he only replied, 
" Guess /" This expresses what we must ail do 
who are curious about this fact. 

2. Milton calls him, " blind Mseonides," which 
signifies son of Maeon, or native of Maeoma, of 
Asia Minor. But this is the license of a poet. The 
propriety of the appellation is as doubtful as the 
fact of the llindness which is often ascribed «o him. 
Others have asserted that he was a beggar. The 
author of some verses to an Egyptian mummy, 
supposes that the hand of the mummy might have 
11 dropped a half-penny in Homer's hat," when he 
asked charity. 

3. All that we, who are not professed scholars oi 
critics, know of Homer, is, that he is a Greek poet 
of great antiquity, often called the father of poetry ; 
that the Epic poems, the Iliad and Odyssey are 
imputed to him ; that we are made acquainted with 
these in our English language, by means of two 
well known translations — those of Pope and Cow- 
per ; and we know that Pope's translations of Ho- 
mer are very generally read. 

4. The Iliad commences at the middle of the 
story, so that without preparatory information, a 
young person does not readily comprehend it. The 
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subject of the Iliad is the anger of Achilles, a 
Grecian prince, engaged in the siege of Troy. In 
modern geography, the site, or spot upon which 
ancient Troy stood, is not accurately determined, 
but the ancient maps describe Troy, Troja or Ilion, 
as a city of Phrygia, in Asia Minor, at a short 
distance from the Strait of the Hellespont. The 
Simois, and Scamander, were two little rivers that 
watered this city. The island of Tenedos lay near 
it in the Egean sea, and inland, not far from it, was 
Mount Ida. 

5. The name Iliad is derived from Ilion. The 
fable of the Trojan war is this. Priam the king 
of Troy, had many children. It was foretold by a 
soothsayer, that the last-born of his family should 
be the destruction of Troy ; and the parents, ac- 
cordingly, ordered their infant to be destroyed as 
soon as it was born. The humane slave, to whom 
this painful office was assigned, could not perform 
it, but left the child near Mount Ida, where he was 
found by some shepherds, who bred him up. 

6. As Paris, (that was the name given to the 
foundling) was tending his flocks upon Mount Ida, 
three goddesses, Minerva, Juno, and Venus, pre- 
sented themselves before him. These goddesses 
were attending a marriage, when the goddess Dis- 
cord came among them, and threw into the place 
where they were, a golden apple, inscribed, " To 
the fairest." The goddesses each claimed the 
apple, and neither being willing to give up her claim 
to pre-eminent beauty, they agreed to abide by the 
judgment of the shepherd of Mount Ida. 

7. Minerva, the " martial maid," offered Paris 
military glory ; Juno, the queen of heaven, pro- 
mised him the government of a city ; and u sea* 
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born Venus," declared she would give him the 
most beautiful woman in the world ; each offering 
her gift upon condition that Paris would pronounce 
her to be the most beautiful. The judgment of 
Paris was in favour of Venus. She took the prize 
of beauty, and sent Paris to the court of Menelaus, 
king of Sparta, where Helen, the wife of the king, 
was to be the prize awarded to him. Without any 
respect to her husband, Helen attached herself to 
Parts, and accompanied him to Troy. 

8. Helen and Clytemnestra were sisters, and 
married to the Atrkfae. Helen to Menelaus, and 
Clytemnestra to his brother Agamemnon, king of 
Myeen®. Before Helen's marriage with Mene- 
laus, Theseus, the Athenian had carried her off, 
but she was rescued, and her numerous lovers, 
the princes of Greece, vowed, if she should ever 
again be thus forced away, they would unite to 
recover her. Upon the flight of Helen with Paris, 
Menelaus demanded of the princes to fulfil the en- 
gagement they had entered into. 

9. Honour, "the law of kings," or perhaps 
eagerness for military enterprises, readily deter- 
mined them to abide by their former agreement 
They armed themselves, and a host of soldiers, 
supposed to amount altogether, to a hundred thou- 
sand men, and having crossed the Egean sea, as- 
saulted the walls of Troy. 

10. The second book of the Iliad, in the cata- 
logue of the ships, recounts these armies, with 
" their climes, their names, their numbers and their 
chiefs. Troy was a walled city, defended by the 
valour of its native princes and their allies, the 
neighbouring kings, so that the Greeks found it no 
easy conquest The narrative of the Iliad com- 
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mences in the tenth year, and ends before the ter- 
mination of the war, which is represented to have 
happened in different ways. 

11. By some ancient authority it is said, that 
the Trojans betrayed the city into the hands of 
their enemies ; but the poets say, that the Greeks 
pretended to withdraw almost all their forces, and 
that some who remained, constructed a great 
wooden horse, into which they contrived to enter 
unperceived by the Trojans. This horse, as a cu- 
riosity, was drawn within the walls of Troy, and on 
the first favourable opportunity the men concealed 
within it, rushed out, opened the gates to their 
comrades, and thus gave up the city to destruction. 

12. This happened about 1184 years before 
Christ. Helen is said to have returned with her 
husband to Sparta, and the death of Paris is vari- 
ously related. The war of Troy was a very un- 
happy one to the Greeks. Many of the princes 
were killed, and their respective governments suf- 
fered extremely in their absence. 

13. Ulysses, king of the little island of Ithaca, 
was principally distinguished among the Greeks 
for in3 cunning and his eloquence. Homer's 
Odyssey is a narrative of the adventures of Ulysses 
on his return from the Trojan war ; he was driven 
about for ten years from one country to another, on 
the shores of the Mediterranean, and his account 
of the men, and the manners he observed, together 
with the adventures of other heroes from the siege 
of Troy, make the reading of the Odyssey one of 
the most delightful entertainments which a book 
can afford. 
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PHOCION. 

" 7b show what good men are." 

Among the good men who deserve never to b* 
forgotten was Phocion. He lived at the period 
when Athens became subject to Philip of Mace- 
don. The Athenians, after submitting to Philip, 
retained their forms of government, their police, 
and many of their rights. Phocion endeavoured 
to preserve all these, both as a magistrate, and at 
the head of the Athenian army. Philip, and his 
son Alexander, attempted to corrupt him, to make 
him give up the privileges of Athens for bribes or 
money. But though he was poor he refused 
bribes, held fast his integrity, and always defended 
the interests of his country against her enemies. 

2. The Scripture says of Moses, the Hebrew 
legislator, " he chose rather to suffer with the peo- 
ple of God, than to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a 
season," — than to enjoy the favours of a profligate 
king of Egypt, and the pleasures procured by ill- 
gotten wealth. In the same manner the virtuous 
Athenian devoted himself to the welfare of his 
countrymen, when, by doing so, he doomed him- 
self to poverty and labour. 

3. Antipater, one of the successors of Alexan- 
der, endeavoured to seduce Phocion, as the Ma- 
cedonian princes had done be fore him; and a friend 
once urged him, for the sake of his children, to 
accept of these offers. " My children." replied 
this good man, " if they resemble their fa her, can 
subsist by their own industry ; they will need no- 
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thing to supply their extravagance, or to encourage 
any evil inclination." 

4. When the harbour of Athens was taken, the 
Athenians falsely accused Phocion of conniving 
with the enemy, and he became liable to death by 
their judgment He sought safety in the protec- 
tion of Polyperchon, governor of Macedonia, but 
Polvperchon refused him an asylum, and had him 
conveyed back again to Athens. There he was 
immediately condemned to drink poison. He en- 
dured the indignities of the Athenians with the ut- 
most fortitude and self-complacency, and when one 
of his friends lamented his fate, he answered him 
calmly, " This is what I have expected ; the most 
illustrious Athenians have been treated thus before 
me." 

5. Phocion took the cup of poison with serenity, 
and when he had swallowed it, he prayed for the 
prosperity of Athens, and requested his friends to 
tell Phocas his son, that he must.forget the injuries 
which his father had suffered. The dead body of 
Phocion was deprived of a funeral by a public or- 
der, and it is related that the remains of this vener- 
able man were interred by a woman, who perform- 
ed the last service by stealth, and placed this in* 
sription ever the hearth which concealed die ashes 
of the patriot : " Keep inviolate, O sacred hearth, 
the precious remains of a good man, till abetter 
day shall restore them to the monuments of their 
fathers, when Athens shall have been delivered 
from her frenzy, and again become wise." 

Phocion's death happened after he had attained 
his eightieth year, B. C. 318. 

21 
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The ingratitude of the Athenians to their bene- 
factors may create some objections to a Demo- 
cracy, or a government of the people. When the 
greater number of any nation are ignorant they 
will do wrong and unjust actions, because they do 
not know better — but when the whole people are 
well informed, they can reflect upon what is just, 
and can understand the intentions and abilities of 
those who are employed in the public service. 

2. In the present age of the world, when the 
Christian religion is universally known, men res- 
pect the life and liberty of the magistrates, and of 
all who are employed in the government of their 
country ; so that even when the people are un- 
just, they are not cruel, Thus it is plain that 
knowledge dnd true religion enable men to choose 
their rulers wisely, and inform them likewise how 
to reward suitably those who exert their abilities 
for the benefit of their fellow citizens. 

3. In regarding that unworthy trait of the Athe- 
nian character — ingratitude to public benefactors, 
it is agreeable to meet with an instance of a differ- 
ent conduct among them. One that occurred in a 
late period of their history is recorded. During 
the reign of the Antonines, Roman Emperors, 
nearly two centuries after Christ, Herodes Atticus, 
an Athenian, reputed to be a descendant of Miltia- 
des, and possessing a large fortune, devoted it to 
the public benefit He erected an aqueduct, the 
Stadium Panathenaicum, and a theatre, the ruins 
of which are still remaining, called the Odeum ot 
Regilla ; besides other magnificent works for the 
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advantage of his countrymen. This generous 
man, when he died was seventy-six years old ; and 
in the instructions which he left for his interment, 
he directed that he should be buried at Marathon, 
where he was born ; but the Athenians would not 
consent to be deprived of his remains. All had 
participated in his liberality, for by his will he left 
every man in Athens about thirteen dollars of our 
money ; and the monuments of his larger bounties 
were given to all. They caused the youth of the 
city to bear, with their own hands, the body of their 
benefactor and friend to the Stadium which he had 
erected, and there committed him to the earth with 
reverence and sorrow as for a deceased parent 
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SOCRATES. 
44 The memory of the just is blessed." 

Among the philosophers of antiquity none 19 
more venerable than Socrates. He spent his life 
and laid it down to make men better ; and they ol 
succeeding times have requited this benefit by 
holding in everlasting remembrance the morality 
he taught, and the example he left. 

2. Socrates was an Athenian — his father was 
Sophroniscus, a sculptor, and the son, for a time, 
followed that occupation. The effect produced 
upon the stone by the chisel of the artist, suggest- 
ed to Socrates the possibility of improving his fel- 
low-men The marble is at first a rude mass, but 
meditation and labour give it any form which the 
sculptor designs. Socrates thought living men 
more suitable object of his forming care than in- 
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animate matter, and he gave his whole mind to 
discover how he could improve the age he lived in. 

3. His face is said to have been ugly, and his 
temper was not originally mild and amiable ; but 
to make himself a teacher of virtue, it was neces- 
sary that his conduct should exemplify it, so he 
gave his whole heart to the correction of his faults ; 
and as knowledge is the " one thing needful" to 
an instructor, he resorted to all the means by 
which he could improve his understanding. — 
" The examination of nature, the accurate sciences, 
and the agreeable arts by turns engaged his atten- 
tion." 

4. Socrates thought it the noblest attribute 
of man's nature, that he could conceive of God, 
but he knew that our best conceptions of the di- 
vine nature are imperfect, and though he had pro- 
bably never heard of the Hebrew Scriptures, he 
comprehended the sense of that passage — " How 
can a man find out God, or know the Almighty to 
perfection," — and he also knew that the pervading 
Divinity of the universe is not far from any thing 
that he has made. — He spoke of God as " the 
gods." — It was then the manner of speaking of the 
Deity: perhaps most people believed as their 
words expressed, that there were many gods. 

5. Plato has related of Socrates, that he gave 
these instructions to the Athenians — " Adore the 
gods, reverence your parents ; do good to those 
who do good to you ; return not evil for evil. — 
Conform to the public worship of your country, but 
the most acceptable homage which a good man 
can offer his Maker, is to perforin his duty accord- 
ing to his station. — The statesman who labours 
for the good of his fellow-citizens, or the husband- 

21* 
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man who fertilizes the soil, does each a service 
acccptacle to' God. 

6. " The presence of the gods enlightens and fills 
the world — the desert and the solitary place. 
Piety is a sentiment which never grows cold. 
The pious man always praises the divine good- 
ness, always trusts in it, always hopes for its fa- 
vours, always begins every undertaking with con- 
sulting the will of his Maker." 

7. He taught also the wisdom of moderate 
wishes, and moderate indulgences ; and he endea- 
voured to persuade his followers that true honour 
belonged to the mind, and not to the condition of 
life ; that idleness was degrading, and useful la- 
bour respectable. All his instructions, like those 
of our Saviour, tended to make men love God 
and purify their own hearts ; nor did he neglect 
the lowest class of the people, but taught all who 
would listen to him, that to be a good parent, a 
good friend, and a good citizen, was every man's"" 
duty and happiness. 

8. Socrates did not presume that his country- 
men would improve by his instructions, but he 
hoped that their children might learn from him, 
and he took care that his example should resemble 
his advice. Though he conformed his manners 
and appearance to his humble fortune, he did not 
disregard neatness, decorum, and order ; and there 
was an elegance in his conversation that recom- 
mended him to the society of Aspasia, Pericles, and 
Euripides. The first was the most accomplished 
female of her time ; the second, an eloquent era- 
tor, and a man of genius ; and the third, an exqui- 
site poet. 

9. Socrates was human, and therefore not witli- 
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out faults ; he was not free from superstition, and 
believed that a spirit communicated to him the 
will of the gods. He often spoke of this, his be- 
lief, and called the imaginary spirit, his Genius* 
At the same time he disapproved of many super- 
stitious practices. The Athenians did not permit 
die least disrespect to the gods, and always listen- 
ed readily to the charge of sacrilege when made 
against any man. Many wicked men felt them- 
selves reproved by the discourses of Socrates 
against the vices which they practised, and some 
of them resolved to revenge themselves upon him. 
When he had passed his seventieth year, the fol- 
lowing accusation was presented to a magistrate 
of Athens : 

10. Melitus, the son of Melitus of the borough 
of Pithos, presents a criminal accusation against 
Socrates, the son of Sophroniscus, of the borough 
of Alopece. Socrates offends against the laws by 
not acknowledging our gods, and by introducing 
new divinities under the name of Genii ; he like- 
wise offends against the laws by corrupting the 
youth of Athens : — the punishment Death ! 

1 1. Socrates had frequently offered sacrifices to 
the gods before his house, and had taken part in 
the public services of religion, bnt he could not en- 
dure that the vices of men should be imputed to 
the gods, and he had endeavoured to make people 
sincere in rational piety. It was easy to call this, 
dishonouring the gods, and equally easy, to prove 
that a man who would improve the character of 
the young meant to corrupt them. 

12. The friends of Socrates entreated him to 
prepare a defence against his accusers, but con- 
scious as he was of doing and meaning well, ho 
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had small hope to find justice in his judges, nor 
was he deceived. The tribunal of the Heliastae. 
betbre which Socrates was called, consisted of five 
hundred persons who determined by vote the pu- 
nishment or acquittal of the accused persons 
brought before them. They at first judged So- 
crates to be guilty, and left to him the choice of 
fine, banishment, or perpetual imprisonment. 

13. Socrates, upon this, addressed his judges, 
and said, that to specify a punishment would be 
to acknowledge himself guilty ; that he had ren- 
dered the greatest services to the state, and de- 
served to be maintained, not persecuted, by his 
fellow-citizens. This exasperated his judges, 
eighty of them who had before voted for him now 
joined the adverse party, and judgment of death 
by poison was pronounced against him. 
• 14. Socrates received this sentence with tran- 
quillity, but his friends were deeply afflicted. As 
he walked from the court to prison, his disciples, 
who accompanied him, melted into tears, but he 
gently reproved them, saying, " Were you igno- 
rant that when Nature bestowed life upon me she 
also commanded me to resign it?" " 1 am in 

SSI 

despair," replied a youth among them, " that you 
should die innocent." " Would you rathei 
choose," asked Socrates, smiling, " that I should 
die guilty ?" A* that moment, seeing one of his 
accusers pass, he said to his friends, " How proud 
is that man of his triumph ! He knows not thai 
the virtuous man is always victorious." 
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1. It was a custom at Athens to send annually 
to Delos a ship with religious offerings, and during 
its absence, the law forbade that any person should 
be executed. It happened on the day following 
the condemnation of Socrates, that the vessel 
departed for Delos, and during thirty days of its 
absence, his disciples enjoyed the melancholy sa- 
tisfaction of listening to his conversation. 

2. One morning when he awoke, he perceived 
Crito, a friend particularly dear to him, seated at 
his side, and he accosted him thus : 

" You come sooner than common, is it not 
early? 

Crito. Yes, it is scarcely day. 

Socrates. I am surprised the keeper of the pri- 
son would admit you. 

Crifo. He know3 me ; I have made him some 
small presents. 

Socrates. Have you beon here long ? 

Crito. Some time. 

Socrates. Why did you not awake me ? 

Crito. You were in such a quiet sleep I could 
not bear to disturb you. I had always admired 
your firmness, but at this moment it has become 
sublime, and serves to show how a good man may 
exalt himself above his misfortunes and his ene- 
mies. 

Socrates. It would be unworthy of a man and a 
philosopher to be disturbed at the approaches of 
death, after he has lived seventy years. But why 
come you hither so early ? 

Crito. The most afflicting and dreadful intelli- 
gence has brought me. 

Socrates. Is the ship returned ? 
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Crito. It was seen last evening off Sunium : It 
will doubtless arrive to day, and to-morrow — 

Socrates. Will be the day of my death. So let 
it be — such is the will of the gods. ■ 

Ch % ito. Say not so — the calamities that man may 
avert are inflicted by second causes, and it be- 
comes our duty, in some circumstances, to oppose 
artifice to the malice of our enemies. 

Socrates. Those you would call my enemies 
are misguided men, and as they out-number my 
friends, I must submit to their verdict. 

Crito. No — your friends are resolved you shall 
lot die, they have contrived a plan for your es- 
cape. Money may corrupt keepers, and silence 
vheir accusers. To night your deliverance shall 
be effected. You may retreat into Thessaly, and 
though your ungrateful country will have exiled 
you, you may still live for the benefit of others— 
for your family and your friends. — What — you he- 
sitate ? 

Socrates. I do not hesitate — I am resolved. 
Crito. To night, then, after the moon sets — 
Socrates. Oh, my dear Crito, do you remember 
the principles I have exhorted you never to aban- 
don? 

Crito. What principle commands a virtuous 
man to sacrifice himself to the wicked — the just 
for the unjust. 

Socrates. The submission of a good citizen to 
the laws ; he who opposes their authority weakens 
it. — I have all my life experienced their protection 
and beneficence, and now, because my enemies 
have abused them to my destruction, shall I evade 
them. I shall then indeed tarnish my name, and 
become a corrup'er of you h by my example. I 
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should, were I to listen to your proposal, be a 
wretched old man, and drag out a few ignominious 
days, far from my country and my friends, in dis- 
honour, and among strangers. 

Crito. Socrates, remember your wife and your 
children, you will leave them helpless and poor. 

Socrates. Poor, not helpless ; they are a legacy 
to my friends, a trust, they will neither despise 
nor abuse. The services they now proffer to me 
I transfer to my family — the generous sentiments 
you declare for me may be expressed in protection 
and favour to them. 

Crito. Must we then abandon the hope of pre- 
serving you 1 

Socrates. I declared at my trial I should prefer 
death to exile, and I was sincere. Socrates in a 
foreign country, proscribed, exiled, and a fugitive 
from authority, could never pronounce the words 
justice and virtue, without blushing for himself. I 
thank you for your friendship and your generous 
purpose, but cease to persuade me j — as I have 
lived, so I will die — believing that the gods are 
just, and will requite the virtuous man in another 
life, for all his good actions, and all his unmerited 
sufferings in this ; leave me a little while. 

Crito, (retiring.) Divine old man ! though the 
juice of the hemlock shall still thy voice, thy light 
shall not be quenched. When the heads of thine 
accusers shall have gone down to the vile dust 
whence they sprung, unwept and unhonoured, thy 
name, like the stars in their courses, shall be ac- 
knowledged forever and ever. They have struck 
thee down, like the oak in his strength, but the pil- 
lar of thy glory shall be raised, and thy life, and 
thy death, held up to mankind by the hand of his-. 
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lory, shall obtain for theo the late, but certain, 
justice of Posterity. 



Two days after this conversation, the magis- 
trates, whose duty it was to see the sentence of 
death executed, came early in the morning to the 
prison, caused his fetters to be struck off, and 
gave Socrates notice that he was that day to die. 
His disciples had never seen his patience and 
courage so awfully triumphant. He had perfect 
command of himself, but his friends were over- 
whelmed with grief, though he endeavoured to 
console them by impressing upon thei/ minds the 
conviction which he felt, that there is another life 
after this : — " This hope," said he, " removes far 
from me the bitterness of death, and diffuses a 
delicious joy over my last moments." 

2. " Every man," said Socrates, addressing 
himself, on this last day o* his life, to his disciples, 
" who governs himself wisely, who adorns his 
soul with justice, temperance, and benevolence, 
cannot but feel convinced of a happy immortality, 
and wait quietly for the time of his departure. 
You will follow me when your time shall arrive — 
mine is come — to use an expression of one of our 
poets, 1 I already hear its voice which calls me.'" 

3. The keeper of the prison entered ; " So- 
crates," said he, " my office compels me to give 
you notice that it is time to drink the poison. I 
am usually loaded with curses by persons in your 
situation, but I am certain I shall hear none from 
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you. I have never seen any person in this place 
who always showed the mildness and kindness that 
you have. I am certain you are not angry at me — 
you know the authors of your misfortunes : Fare- 
well — submit to necessity." His tears would 
hardly permit the man to utter these words, and 
when he had thus spoken, he retired to a corner, 
and wept without restraint 

4. " Farewell/ 9 replied Socrates, " how well- 
behaved and honest is that man ! — he must he 
obeyed — bring the poison." A servant brought 
the fatal cup, and directed how it must be taken. 
Immediately, without any agitation, Socrates took 
the cup, and addressing a prayer to the'gods, he 
raised it to his lips. At this awful crisis, the dis- 
ciples w ho were present, burst into tears, some 
averted their faces, and others hid thorn in their 
mantles. In a moment the poison was swallowed, 
and the prison resounded with lamentations. 

5» Socrates gently reproved his friends, ordered 
a sacrifice to Ksculapius, and immediately sink- 
ing under the effect of the poison, his faithful friend 
Crito closed his eyes forever. Thus died on* of 
the best , of heathen philosophers. It becomes us, 
who have learned Christ, to live as he lived, and 
being better taught, to regard enemies, persecu- 
tors, and slanderers, as he regarded them. 

22 
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GREEK WOMEN. 

Women in Greece were not permitted to appear 
in the public assemblies, but they took a conspicu- 
ous part in the education of the children, and also 
in the public services of religion. The Spartan 
women imbibed the warlike spirit of their nation, 
and cherished it in their sons ; it is said, that when 
a young man departed from his home for some 
warlike expedition, his mother would say, as she 
presented to him his shield, " Return with it or 
upon it." If he returned with it, that would show 
that no enemy had disarmed him, if his dead body 
were borne upon it, that would prove that he had 
died in defending himself, or more properly, in 
defending the country which he served. 

2. Some of the Athenian ladies were highly ac- 
complished: philosophers, poets, and orators took 
great pleasure in their conversation. Socrates 
and Pericles delighted to resort to their society. 
It is related that among the treasures of Delphos 
was a golden book, the offering of Aristomache, a 
lady who had won the prize of poetry at the Isth- 
mian games. Pindar, the Theban poet, found a 
competitor in a beautiful woman of Becetia, named 
Corinna. 

3 Teresilia, a lady of Argolis, was equally 
celebrated for her writings and her courage. 
When the city of Argos was about to surrender to 
the Lacedaemonians, who had besieged it, Tere- 
silia collected the women who were able to ef- 
fect her purpose, and by their exertions under 
her command, she succeeded in driving the enemy 
from the walls. This service was rewarded by 
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the erection of a statue to her honour. She was 
represented standing upon a column in front of the 
temple of Venus ; at her feet lay the volumes 
which she had composed, and in her hands was a 
helmet which she was about to put upon her head. 

4. The facts mentioned above are not related 
as examples for females of the present age, they 
only serve to show, that women can perform all 
the duties which their circumstances may require ; 
and, that they can cultivate their understandings 
for the advantage and pleasure of others as well 
as their own. The Greek poets give a beautiful 
character to some of the heroines in their fables. 

5. Antigone, the daughter of (Edipus, is an in- 
stance of the most exemplary attachment of a 
daughter to a parent, of a sister to a brother ; and 
Electra the daughter of king Agamemuon of My- 
cenae is not less amiable than Antigone. These 
young women are described a3 humble and pious 
— honouring all the Deity they knew, and fearing 
to offend him — loving their duty above all things, 
ond choosing to suffer for conscience sake and for 
those they loved, rather than to connive with the 
designs of the wicked, or to participate in their fa- 
vours. Christian daughters and sisters should 
not permit themselves to be excelled by those who 
lived in the comparative darkness of heathenism. 

6. Plato, a philosopher, who died about 325 
B. C. had such respect for women, that he has 
spoken of them in terms which are thus expressed 
in our language. " May not that sex which we 
confine to obscure and domestic employments, 
be intended for more noble and exalted functions ? 
Have they not a thousand times given examples 
of courage, wisdom, excellence in every virtuq 
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and success in all the arts?" "Both sexes," 
said this philosopher, " should be instructed in the 
elements of science, and the lessons of wisdom." 

7. In this I^lato was right, but if this great man, 
had understood how honourable all the occupa- 
tions of a woman's domestic life could be made, 
he would not have proposed any higher function 
for them than to be good daughters, good wives, 
and good mothers. 



MACEDONIA. 

Macedonia was not included in Greece proper, 
it lay immediately north of Thessaly. Before the 
age of Philip, a monarchial government was estab- 
lished in the country ; cities were built, and some 
of the arts of Greece were cultivated. Philip was 
a prince of the royal family, and was educated at 
Thebes under Epaminondas. Philip w is not the 
immediate heir to the throne of Macedon, but he 
contrived to establish himself as king, and to 
make himself master of the Greek cities on the 
coasts of his dominions ; and disputes concerning 
the possession of these cities, and other preten- 
sions of Philip, which some of the states denied, 
were the cause of those wars which ended in the 
subjugation of Greece. 



ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 

Alexander, of Macedon, was the son of that 
Philip who conquered the Greeks at Cheronea. 
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Philip was assassinated in the forty-seventh year 
of his age, B. C. 336, and was succeeded in his 
empire by Alexander. The education of this 
young prince is said to have been entrusted to 
Aristotle, an eminent philosopher ; but if this is 
true, the philosopher fajled to implant moderation 
and the love of mankind the heart of his royal 
pupil, for the love of war and conc/aest was the 
prevailing passion of Alexander. 

2. Philip had formed a design to conquer Per- 
sia, and his son resolved to accomplish it ; but 
before Alexander attempted to penetrate into Asia 
ho secured his father's European conquests, and 
made himself complete master of Illyria and 
Thrace. He collected an army of 30,000 foot 
and 5,000 horse, with which he invaded Asia. In 
the course of his wars, he made himself master 
of Asia Minor, took the city of Tyre, and sub- 
dued Syria, Egypt, and Persia. Alexander, after 
his conquest of Egypt, founded the city of Alex- 
andria on the western side of the Nile, visited the 
oracle of Jupiter Aramon in Lybia, and caused the 
priests to salute him a3 the son of the god. On 
account of this, Alexander is sometimes called in 
poetry " Amraon^ son." f 

3. Alexander died at Babylon, in consequence 
of excessive drinking, when he was about thirty- 
two years of age, B C. 323. After the death of 
Darius, king of Persia, his wife and mother were 
prisoners to Alexander, and he has been com- 
mended for his humane treatment of these un- 
fortunate princesses, who fell at his feet and sup- 
plicated his mercy. ? . u* * 

22 * 
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4. To be kind to those who are entirely in our 
power, is not generosity, unless we give up part of 
our own comfort for their benefit — it is only jus- 
tice. To do good to those whom we have de- 
prived of their happiness is only imperfect justice, 
such as the favours of Alexander to the Persian 
princesses. But it is due to his memory to say 
that this act of clemency in Alexander displayed 
more of the quality of mercy than was common to 
conquerors in ancient times, for they most fre- 
quently abused and insulted those whom they had 
conquered. 

5. After the death of Alexander, his conquests 
were divided among four military chiefs. Ptole- 
my established himself in Egypt, and his succes- 
sors, called Ptolemies, became kings of Egypt 
and reigned there till about thirty years before 
Christ. Seleucus and his posterity, called the 
Seleucidse, became sovereigns of Syria and Baby- 
lon. Antigonus cot possession of Asia Minor 
and Antipater of Macedonia. 
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6. Macedonia was taken by the Romans, B. C. 
168, and subjected to the regular government of 
a Roman province twenty years after. It has 
been related, that the Grecian states which were 
united in the Achaian league, maintained their 
liberty against the attempts of Macedonia to keep 
them in a state of subjection, that they called 
upon the Romans to aid them, and they readily 
consented. About two hundred years before 
Christ, the war of Rome with Macedonia began, 
and ended in the defeat of Perseus, the last king. 
Macedonia was an independent state, from the 
death of the first Philip to the defeat of Persius, 
168 years. 

7. A triumph, or ovation, was a very splendid 
procession made in the city of Rome in honour of 
some victorious general. This procession was 
formed by the citizens of Rome, the soldiers, the 
conqueror, and the prisoners of war. All that the 
Roman army had taken in the war, of armour, gold 
and other valuable things, was carried about the 
streets of the city, that the people might see the 
riches which had been forcibly and cruelly torn 
from their right owners. The princes who had 
been subdued, and their wives and children were 
made to walk in mean garments in the procession, 
and were not treated with the least compassion. 

8. The wretched appearance of Perseus and 
his family, when they were carried to Rome to 
adorn the triumph of Paulus Emilius, is described 
nearly thus by Plutarch :— The gold, silver, and 
precious stones taken by Paulus Emilius, having 
been displayed to the people, next came the chariot 
of Perseus, and upon it lay his armour and his dia- 
dem (his crown :) after a small space followed the 
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little children \>f Perseus with their nurses and 
governors, and these young creatures were taught 
by their attendants ttf extend their hands and beg 
for mercy of the people. 

9. The Romans could not forbear shedding 
tears at this touching sight. After the children 
and their attendants, came Perseus clad all in 
black, with a wild and distracted countenance, 
and followed by a great company of persons who 
had, for a long time, been his companions and 
friends. The faces of these unfortunate captives 
were all covered with tears, and the marks of ex- 
cessive sorrow. 

10. Then came the conqueror himself, richly 
dressed, standing in a magnificient chariot, and 
listening to the acclamations of crowds and the 
loud breath of trumpets, proclaiming him to be the 
greatest and the happiest of men. He who owes 
his pleasure to another's pain, whether he be a 
child or a man, whether he is humble or exalted in 
his station, is not to be envied or to be imitated ; 
and he may expect to be punished who can enjoy 
any entirely selfish gratification. 

11. The descendants of these very Romans 
who made slaves of princes and trod their crowns 
in the dust, about six hundred years after the time 
of Emilius's triumph, were themselves conquered 
by barbarians from the north of Europe, who de- 
vasted their country with a more destructive and 
cruel spirit, than the Romans had ever shewn to 
other nations. 

12. Mr. Everett, in his fine dirge, Alaric the 
V isigoth, makes one of the conquerors of Rome 
personify the empire, and call it a queen, and say 
of her, 
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" The queen of empires kneels, 
And grovels at my chariot wheels." 

This is to show the extreme hard-heartedness 
of the conqueror, and the servile spirit of the 
Romans, who entreated for mercy of the Goths, 
and found none. 



» 

THE ROMANS. 

Amongthe people of antiquity, it would be strange 
to forget the Romans, because their Latin lan- 
guage forms part of our education ; we also see 
the name of Romans in our Bibles, and read in the 
New Testament of Paul's letter or epistle to the 
Romans ; and we learn in the Acts, that this apos- 
tle was a prisoner at Rome, and that he was made 
prisoner on account of our Christian Religion, 
which he taught there. A few people then at 
Rome loved the religion of Jesus, but many more 
had another religion. 

2. We read in our New Testament, Luke, chap. 
II. that there went out a decree from Caesar 
Augustus, that all the world should be taxed ; and 
all people went, every one to his own city, to the 
place of his proper residence, to be taxed accord- 
ing to this law. We read in another place that 
the accusers of our Saviour led him to Pilate, and 
declared falsely, "»We found this fellow perverting 
the nation, and forbidding to give tribute to Ccesar, 
and calling himself king of dm Jews." 
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3. In the Acts, the people of Jerusalem are re- 
presented as about to kill Paul, when a military of- 
ficer interfered, and perhaps saved the apostle's 
life, but afterwards ordered him to be scourged or 
beaten, that he might be induced to confess what 
he had done to provoke the people. Upon this 
Paul addressed himself thus to the centurion who 
stood near : " Is it lawful for you to scourge a 
man that is a Roman, and uncondemned V\ Paul 
had before declared himself to be a native of Tar- 
sus, in Cilicia ; yet the centurion admonished his 
captain, " take heed what thou doest, for this man 
is a Roman." 

4. When the captain afterwards learned from 
Paul's lips that he was a Roman citizen, he repli- 
ed, " with a great sum bought I this freedom." — 
And Paul said, " But I was born free." These 
are a few of the passages of the New Testament in 
which the Roman state is mentioned ; but you 
cannot understand the historical part of your Bible 
unless you know something of the Roman history. 

5. Rome was at first only a small city on the 
banks of the Tiber in Italy, but the Romans grew 
strong, and loved war ; they conquered, first the 
country about Rome, and afterwards all the coun- 
tries which were called the Empire. The people 
whose country they conquered, were united to 
them, were governed by the Roman laws, served 
in the Roman armies, and paid tribute or taxes to 
Rome, in order to support the government, that is 
to pay the magistrates and the soldiers ; and the 
free men of these conquered countries were also 
called Roman citizens. 

6. In time the Romans conquered all Italy ; all 
the countries surrounding the Mediterranean, and 
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the islands ; and these countries were called Ro- 
man provinces, and had Roman governors. J udea, 
the birth place of our Lord, was a Roman pro- 
vince. Cilicia of Asia Minor, in which was Tar- 
sus, the city of Paul, was another Roman province. 

7. Augustus Cresar was a Roman Emperor, 
when he ordered all the world to be taxed. Jill the 
world is a figurative expression, signifying the ci- 
vilized world, — the large portion of the civilized 
world then subject to the Roman laws, and the or- 
ders of a Roman emperor : Judea was under this 
government. It was accounted by the laws a 
crime worthy the punishment of death, for any 
citizen to set himself against the Roman govern- 
ment, and to pretend to be a magistrate without 
any appointment. It was this treason — this pre- 
tended offence against the laws, of which the 
blameless Jesus was accused, who had expressly 
taught his fellow citizens to render to Ctesar the 
things which were Caesar's, that is, to submit to 
the established authority under which they lived. 
Yet, on account of this false accusation, he suf- 
fered crucifixion. Caesar, was a title given to the 
first emperors of Rome. 

S. The Romans kept the people of the provin- 
ces in order, by the laws — and in fear, by the army ; 
yet in the time of Paul, the army itself was govern- 
ed by the laws. The centurion advised his supe- 
rior not to scourge a Roman citizen " uncondemnn- 
ed.^ The law required that a man's crime should 
be proved, or be shown clearly to have been 
committed before he was punished ; and if the 
officer had inflicted blows upon Paul, for presump- 
tive guilt, that is, for a supposed crime, he would 
himself have been liable to punishment. 
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9. Paul told the military tyrant, he " was horn 
free." If he had heen a slave, he could not have 
escaped from the scourge. The captain said, 
u with a great sum bought I this freedom." He 
was what was called a Freedman. — A slave who 
had received liberty. — The Romans sometimes 
gave their slaves liberty, and sometimes permitted 
them to work for themselves, to earn money and 
pay for their freedom. These were Freedmen. 

10. Legion— rPart of the Roman army. The 
Legion had sometimes three thousand, and some- 
times six thousand men in it : it was divided into 
thirty companies, and each of these companies 
was under the command of a Centurion. 



If you have no map of the Roman empire, 
you can inform yourselves of the countries it in- 
cluded by looking upon a map of the world. At 
its greatest extent, all the southern parts cf Eu- 
rope, from Portugal to the Bosphorus, belonged to 
it. It extended northwards to Britain, and to the 
countries lying north of the Danube. Asia, as far 
east as the Euphrates, was subject to it ; and all „ 
the northern portion of Africa, from the Atlantic 
to the Red Sea, was under the same dominion. 

2. The origin of Rome was in a rude age, when 
the people of the country had no letters, so that 
the traditions of their descendants, respecting the 
beginning of their nation, are likely to be fabulous. 
The early history relates, that iErieas, a prince 
who escaped from the destruction of Troy, car- 
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ned a colony to Italy, and established himself in 
the country of Latium, a small territory on the 
west coast of Italy lying thirty miles north and 
south of the Tiber. Latium is the Compagni di 
Roma of the modern Italy. ♦ 

3. Virgil, in the eighteenth book of the iEneid, 
describes the manners of the primitive inhabitants 
of this country. The natives of Latium, accord* 
ing to Virgil, did not readily receive the fugitive 
JEneas and his followers, and he was directed in a 
vision to ally himself to Evander, the lung of a 
Greek colony from Arcadia, which had been some- 
time established in Italy. iEneas, in obedience to 
the injunction which he had received, repaired to 
Evander, and found the venerable old man cele- 
brating a religious festival. The Trojan prince 
soon made himself known, and was kindly enter- 
tained by the Arcadians. 

4. " The rites performed, all hasten to the 

town. 

The king, bending with age, held as he went 
-flSneas and his Pallas* by the hand, 
With much variety of pleasing talk 
Short'ning the way. JEneas, with a smile, 
Looks round hWa, charm'd with the delightful 
scene, 

And many a question asks, and much he learns 
Of heroes far renown'd in ancient times. 
Then spake Evandci . These extensive groves 

ere once inhabited by fawns and nymphs 
Produced beneath their shades, and a rude race 



* The king's son. 
23 
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Of men, the progeny uncouth of ei.ua 
And knotted oaks. 

5. « They no refinement knew 

Of laws or manners civilized, to yoke 

The steer, with forecast provident to store 

The hoarded grain, or manage what they had, 

But browsed like beasts upon the leafy boughs, 

Or fed voracious on their hunted prey. 

An exile from Olympus, and expell'd 

His native realm by thunder-bearing Jove, 

First Saturn came. He from the mountains drew 

This herd of men untractable and fierce, 

And gave them laws ; and call'd his hiding-place, 

This growth of forests, Latium. 

6. " Such the peace 

His land possess'd, the Golden age was then, 
So famed in story ; till by slow degrees 

Far other times, and of far difTrent hue, 
Succeeded, thirst of gold and thirst of blood. 
Then came Ausonian bands, and armed hosts 
From Sicily, and Latium often changed 
Her master and her name. At length arose 
Kings, of whom Tibris of gigantic form 
Was chief, and we Italians since have call'd 
The river by his name : thus Albula 
(So was the country call'd in ancient days) 
Was quite forgot." 

Cowper^s Translation. 

7. Saturn was, doubtless, a man, but the Greeks 
and Romans worshipped him as a god. His true 
history was changed to a fable, or myth. Jupiter, 
also a man, drove him into Italy. There he 
found the natives in a rude state, so that they 
were called " the progeny of elms and knotted 
oaks," or, as is sometimes figuratively said of 
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other savages, they were children of the forest — 
men living in woods, and in caves without com- 
fortable houses or garments. Saturn called the 
country of his retreat, Latium ; gave the people 
laws, taught them agriculture, and made them, in 
their improved condition, very happy. 

8. The condition of these people was that of all 
who cultivate the ground, manufacture their own 
garments, live without commerce, without wealth, 
and without the fine arts. Among a community 
in such a state there is little envy, contention or 
ambition. The people are industrious, temperate, 
and peaceable, and for the most part are contented 
with their lot. There is neither so much virtue 
nor so much vice, so much happiness nor so much 
misery as in the state of higHer civilization. 

9. When this people of Italy became selfish-— 
when wars had made them cruel, and avarice had 
disturbed their repose, the tradition of their former 
quiet happiness remained among them, and the pe- 
riod of Saturn's government is still called the 
Golden Age. According to the fable, Saturn was 
a god, he was, probably, some good man, who was 
a benefactor of his fellow-men, and whom, after his 
death, the superstitious and ignorant deified, or wor- 
shipped as a god. 

10. When the Roman state became powerful, 
and the rich had numerous slaves ; a festival was 
instituted called the Saturnalia, which doubtless re- 
ferred to the freedom enjoyed in the age of Saturn. 
During the season of the Saturnalia, the slaves 
were excused from their accustomed labours, per- 
mitted to recreate themselves as they liked, and 
allowed to be familiar with their masters^ 



2G8 SEQUEL TO 

1 1, Rome takes its name from Romulus, a young 
man of whom the following story is related. Ro- 
mulus and Remus were twin brothers, sons of 
Rhea Sylvia, a vestal, who would have been con- 
demned to die by the laws, had it been known that 
she was the mother of the children. The infants 
were therefore put into some tight vessel, and 
thrown upon the waves of the Tiber. Faustilus, 
a shepherd, saw them, and saved their lives. He 
took them home to his wife Lupa, who nursed and 
bred them up. ThG name Lupa signifies a wolf, 
so a fable, that the children were nursed by a wolf, 
has originated in the name of their nurse. 

12. When these boy 3 grew to be men they dis- 
covered their grandfather Numitor who had been 
king of the country, and was deposed by his bro- 
ther Amulius. They were young and strong, anq 
made people love them, and procured assistance 
to expel the usurper, and reinstate their grandfa 
ther. Remus was killed, but Romulus engaged 
others with himself to lay the foundation of a city, 
and when a sufficient number of men were collect- 
cd in it, the city was called Rome, and Roraulug 
was its first king. 
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ROME. 

The history of Rome may be divided into 
three periods, in which the nation existed under 
three different forms of government. 

The Kingdom, 
The Commonwealth, 
The Empire. 

The kingdom lasted from the foundation of Rome, 
B. C. 753, to the expulsion of Tarquin, the last 
king, B. C. 509—244 years. The Common- 
wealth existed from the expulsion of Tarquin till 
the title of Emperor was conferred upon Augus- 
tus, B. C. 27 — 482 years. 

The empire flourished from the assumption 
of the title of Emperor, by Augustus, till the con- 
quest of Odoacer, A. D. 476 — 593 years. The 
Emperor Constantine divided the empire into 
two parts ; the Eastern and Western empires, A. 
D. 328. Constantinople, the modern Stamboul, 
and ancient Byzantium, was the capital of the East- 
em, and Rome of the Western empire. Mahomet, 
the second emperor of the Turks, took Constanti- 
nople, A. D. 1453, nearly a thousand years after 
the Goths conquered Italy. 

23* 
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JHE KINGDOM. 

Seven kings reigned in Rome during the two 
hundred and forty-four years of the Kingdom : ot 
these Romulus was warlike, and conquered the 
neighbouring people ; and he was generous and 
benevolent to his new subjects, so that the num- 
ber of inhabitants in Rome increased and prosper- 
ed. Romulus commended the poor to the favour 
of the rich — that is, the labourers upon the soil to 
the owners of it. Land, and a very few of the 
conveniences of life which we enjoy, formed the 
wealth of this infant state. 

2. The writers of Rome who commend the 
simplicity of their ancestors, describe them as they 
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must have been, like all the first cultivators and 
inhabitants of a country without letters, arts or 
trade. 

Where Romulus was bred, and Quintius born, 
Whose shining ploughshare was in furrows worn, 

****** 

A. little spot of earth well tilled, 
A. numerous family with plenty filled. — 
The good old man, and thrifty housewife spent 
Their days in peace, and fattened with content. 
Enjoyed the dregs of life, and lived to see 
A long-descending healthful progeny. — 
Women were made for labour, stout and bold, 
And men were fashioned in a larger mould. 

3* This is coarse description, but it represents 
the primitive Romans as they were. Romulus 
created a senate, or assembly of elderly men, 
chosen from among the most respectable citizens, 
to advise the king concerning the government. — 
The richer citizens were called the Patricians and 
the poorer sort Plebeians. The Patricians were 
advised by Romulus to take care of the Plebeians, 
and they did so. The Patricians were called the 
patrons of the Plebians, who were styled their 
clients. The word Patron is still understood as 
signifying protector and friend to those who need 
favour and assistance. 

4. Numa the second king did not extend the 
territories of Rome : he reigned forty-three years, 
and regulated the religion of the Romans. The 
Romans worshipped the gods of Greece, but with 
*ome difference. They made gods of so many 
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heroes that it was said they had thirty thousand 
gods. 

5. Tullus Hostilius the third king conquered 
the neighbouring state of Alba, and taught military 
discipline to his subjects. Ancus Marcius did 
much to adorn the city of Rome by the erection of 
new buildings. Tarquinius Priscus advanced the 
Romans in civilization by introducing order into 
public transactions, and modes of dress suitable to 
different classes of the citizens. Servius Tullius 
took an account of all the people belonging to 
Rome, and the country attached to it, divided them 
into tribes, and imposed regular taxes upon them. 
The population, at this time, was 80,000 men able 
to bear arms, or to be soldiers. 

6. Tarquin the Proud, the last king, was neither 
a good king nor a good father. The Roman peo- 
ple always showed great respect to females. Lu- 
cretia, a very industrious and discreet woman, who 
was much beloved by her husband, Collatinus, 
and highly respected by every one, received a 
very gross insult from Sextus, the son of Tarquin.. 
The Romans were excited to such abhorrence of 
the Tarquins by this action ; that they expelled 
them from the city, and adopted a new govern • 
ment. 



THE COMMONWEALTH. 

Collatinus the husband of Lucretia, and Brutus 
<vere appointed chief magistrates of Rome, and 
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were styled Consuls. The Tarquins after their 
expulsion, went mto Etruria, the modern Tuscany, 
a country north of Rome, and persuaded the king 
to advance with an army towards Rome, in order to 
re-establish the deposed Tarquin. Brutus , the con- 
sul discovered that his sons assisted the Tarquins 
in their designs, and did not hesitate to order them 
to be beheaded, and to witness their execution. 

2. The Romans admired this conduct, but it is 
not worthy of praise. It may have been right that 
traitors should suffer death ; it could not have 
been a virtuous act in a tender father, that he 
should stand by and see their punishment inflicted. 
The Romans were of all people most eminent for 
self-denial, for voluntary suffering, when they es- 
teemed it their duty to bear pain or privation for the 
good of the state. A memorable instance of this 
is related of Mutius Sccevola, 

3. When the army of Porsenna was encamped 
near Rome, this young man formed a design to 
assassinate him because he was an enemy of his 
country. When Mutius made the attempt, he 
mistook one of the king's attendants for the king, 
and killed him. He was instantly carried into the 
king's presence to receive the punishment due to 
his crime. Porsenna demanded of htoi his inten- 
tion in the act which he had perpetrated, Muuus 
answered him thus — " I meant to have slain you 
— you know what I have done — now see what I 
can bear,"~ upon this, he thrust his hand into a 
brazier of coals that stood before him ; " and 
know" continued he, " that I am one of hundreds 
of young Romans, who can dare and suffer thus 
for the defence of Rome." 

4. Porsenna was struck with this fearless spirit ; 
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he respected an independent and courageous peo- 
ple more than a worthless prince, and soon aftei 
withdrew his army from Rome, gave Mutius his 
liberty, and returned to Tuscany. 

5. About four hundred and eighty years after 
the foundation of the city, the Romans became 
masters of all Italy. They always made war for 
what they thought a good reason : generally the 
neighbouring states quarrelled and appealed to them 
to settle their difference, and they usually settled it 
by taking the victory into their own hands, and 
giving laws to the conquered people* 



THE PUNIC WARS. 

After the Romans had achieved the conquest of 
all Italy, Sicily was the next object of their ambi- 
tion. Sicily was anciently called Trinacria from 
its shape, being an irregular triangle, each of the 
Aides measuring about two hundred miles. Sicily 
was fertile and populous. It was so productive 
that it was cllled the granary of Rome, from the 
supplies which it furnished to that city. Its cities 
were, many of them, founded by Phoenicians, 
Greeks, and Carthaginians. 

2. Carthage which was the capital of a power- 
ful state in Africa, occupied nearly the site of 
modern Tunis, and was founded by a colony of 
Phoenicians, about a century before the foundation 
of Rome. The people of Messina, in Sicily, comr 
plained to the Romans of injuries received by them 
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from the Carthaginians, and the Romans eagerly 
availed themselves of this opportunity to assist 
their neighbours, and sent their armies into Sicily 
against the Carthaginians. 

3. After a war of two years, the Romans con- 
quered Sicily, Sardinia, and Corsica ; and to pun- 
ish the Carthaginians for resistance to their arms, 
carried the war into the territory of Carthage ; but 
here they suffered defeat, and their generals were 
made prisoners. Regulus, one of the Romancom- 
manders, was despatched to Rome, to settle a 
peace between the two hostile powers, and when 
he departed, promised to return to captivity if the 
peace could not be accomplished. When he got 
to Rome he exhorted the senate to continue the 
war, and against the remonstrances of his friends, 
fulfilled his word, went back to Carthage, and suf- 
fered a cruel death. This instance of integrity is 
often mentioned, and is worthy of imitation — 
though extorted promises from cruel enemies, are 
not real obligations. The war was prosecuted and 
ended in the defeat of the Carthaginians, with 
whom the Romans made peace on hard conditions. 

« 



HANNIBAL. 

5 The Carthaginians did not long keep the peace 
they had made, but they fitted out a large army 
against Rome. The Romans learned the art of 
ship-building from the Carthaginians. One of the 
Carthaginian vessels being wrecked, thev got pos- 
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session of it ; and it served them as a model after 
which to construct their ships. They furnished 
themselves with a navy 5/r the defend of their 
coasts, and the Carthaginians could no where di- 
rectly approach Italy. 

2. The command of the army which was des- 
tined to oppose the Romans, was given to Hanni- 
bal, a prince of Carthage. When a child, Han- 
nibal had been compelled to swear upon the altars 
of the Carthaginian gods, that he would always 
hate the Romans, and devote himself to their de- 
struction. He was instructed in the art of war ; 
and when he was of a proper age to command, en- 
trusted with 100,000 men, with whom he marched 
against the Romans. 

3. The Carthaginian army landed in Spain, 
crossed the Pyrenees, traversed France, then Gaul, 
and surmounted the Alps, till then accounted im- 
passable. In four successive battles Hannibal de- 
feated the Roman forces : in the last, at Cannie, 
40,000 Romans were killed ; but Italy was not 
conquered. The Romans intercepted provisions 
from the Carthaginians. Carthage could not, or 
did not, remit regular supplies to her armies ; and 
Scipio, the Roman general, having first subdued 
Spain, marched to Carthage, and obliged the Car- 
thaginians to recal their general. He obeyed, 
after having been engaged sixteen years in this un- 
happy war. He came to an engagement with the 
Romans, and was forced to yield them the victo- 
ry. This ended, the second Punic war, but the 
Romans permitted the Carthaginians to retain 
their territory in Africa, and their former govern- 
ment. 

4. Hannibal, upon his defeat, fled into Syria, 
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and persuaded Antiochus, the king, to declare war 
against the Romans. Antiochus took his advice 
and suffered for it. When the Romans made 
peace with the king of Syria, they required that 
Hannibal should be given up to them, and, in fear 
for his life, he fleo! to the protection of Prusias, 
king of Bithynia, in Asia Minor. The Roman 
senate despatched embassadors to Prusias to de- 
mand their enemy, and in dread of being delivered 
to them, Hannibal committed suicide. 

5. When the Romans made peace with the 
Carthaginians, at the termination of the second 
Punic war, one of the conditions was, that the lat- 
ter people should never make war without the con- 
sent of the former. During fifty years which fol- 
lowed this peace, the Carthaginians, by their in- 
dustry, repaired many of their losses, but their ina- 
bility to make war afforded impunity to their neigh- 
bours, the Numidians, who ravaged their borders 
without fear. 

6. The Carthaginians applied in vain to the 
Roman senate for permission to repel their inva- 
ders, and when, at length, they took up arms 
against them, it was a signal for the Romans to 
go over and punish the infraction of their orders 
This they did, and the Roman army spent two 
years in accomplishing the final destruction of this 
devoted state, but at the expiration of that time 
the work was done. 

7. Scipio, the descendant of him who concluded 
the second Punic war, surrounded the walls of 
Carthage with his troops, and succeeded in setting 
fire to it. During seventeen days it was burning, 
and its miserable inhabitants either perished in the 
flames or became slaves to their cruel conquerors* 

24 
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B. C. 147. This is a shocking circumstance- 
one could wish to blot it from the history of na- 
tions. About this time Attalus, king of Pergamus 
in Asia Minor, left his dominions to Rome. 

8. The Mithridatic war lasted twenty-six years. 
Mithridates was a king of Pontus, who invaded 
Athens and other parts o* Greece subject to 
Rome ; and the Roman generals, first Sylla, and 
- afterwards Pompey, were sent against him ; they 
succeeded in their design, and Sylla, when he re- 
covered Athens, took from that city its valuable 
libraries which were conveyed to Rome, B. C. 89. 



CIVIL WARS OF ROME. 

The civil wars of Rome were the most dread- 
ful. There were sometimes wars between the 
rich and the poor, and sometimes between military 
chiefs, each of whom wished to be supreme. The 
wars of Marius and Sylla, and of Caesar and Pom- 
pey, are the most memorable. An American 
painter has produced a picture from the history of 
Marius, which obtained the prize from an Aca- 
demy of Arts in France. Mr. Vanderlyn repre- 
sents the Roman exile viewing the ruins of Car- 
thage. 

2. Marius was born a peasant, but he rose to 
be a great general, and was seven times consul of 
Rome ; he defeated the Teutones and Cimbri, 
barbarians of the countries, now Germany and 
Denmark, but he could not bear a rival. When 
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he was consul the sixth time, Marius demanded 
that Sylla should be recalled from his command in 
Asia, and Sylla did return, at the head of his army, 
and forced Marius to fly before him. 

3. Marius in his fugitive state was driven to 
Africa, and there, abandoned by every human 
being, in the deplorable condition of fallen great- 
ness he sat and gazed upon the city — ruined, like 
himself, by the cruel spirit of war. Marius, how- 
ever, again returned to Italy, and again found ad- 
herents who restored to him the consulship. He 
died at Rome in his seventieth year. 



JULIUS C^SAR. 

Caesar was born at Rome, a patrician of the 
Julian family who pretended to be descendants 
from iEneas. Caesar was a man of great talents, 
and his education qualified him to govern the state, 
or to command the armies of the republic. From 
his youth he was employed in some of these offices 
and made himself loved and feared by the Ro- 
man people. 

2. When Caesar was about forty years of age, 
Crassus and Pompey, — one very rich and the 
other a great warrior, together with Caesar, were 
considered men of the highest importance in 
Rome, and they pretended to act by mutual agree- 
ment : this concert was called the Triumvirate. 

3. The countries of Asia Minor had been con- 
quered, and were at this time formed into Roman 
provinces. Crassus was appointed to the corn- 
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mand of Asia, Pompey to that of Spain, ani 
Caesar to that of Gaul. Crassus was killed in an 
expedition to Parthia, a country near the eastern 
limits of Asiatic Turkey; and Caesar and Pompey 
were at the head of the army, but each of them 
dreaded the other and wished to be chief. Pom- 
pey, who governed his province by deputies and 
remained at Rome, represented to the senate, 
that Csesar's authority was dangerous to the com- 
monwealth — for with his great army he could de* 
fy the power of the laws ; and the senate readily 
believed this representation. 

4. Csesar had once been Consul, and after he 
had served nine years in Gaul, requested this 
honour a second time. A law existed that no 
man should solicit the consulship unless he was 
present at the election, and was in a private sta- 
tion. Ceesar in Gaul, at the head of the army in 
that province, was not a legal candidate for the 
consulship. The senate required of him to relin- 
quish his command, and return as a citizen of Rome. 

5. Gaul not only included France but the north- 
ern part of Italy, — the former was Transalpine 
Gaul, the latter, Cisalpine Gaul. The little river 
Rubicon, which empties into the Adriatic, was the 
southern boundary of Cisalpine Gaul. It was the 
limit of Ccesar's province. Ccnsar received the 
orders of the senate, and resolved to return to 
Rome, but only to assert his own power. He is 
represented as hesitating a moment on the banks 
of the Rubicon, whether he should pass with his 
army or not, and enter Italy as a conqueror, or 
as subject to the venerable laws of his country 
He hesitated but a moment, plunged his horse into 
the stream, and was followed by his soldiers. 
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6. The phrase "passing the Rubicon," is a 
proverb, — it expresses the decision to act after we 
have been undetermined, when we shall have no 
power to undo what we are about to do, and when 
the most important consequences must result from 
our determination. 

7. A Dictator was an officer called upon in a 
sudden emergency by the consuls, to determine 
what should be done, and to govern absolutely 
without consulting the laws. The first Dictator, 
Largius, was appointed in the year of Rome, 253, 
that is 253 years after the foundation of the city, 
500 B. C. 

8. When Caesar approached Rome with his 
army, the senate and other public authorities re- 
treated bfefore him to Greece, and he made him- 
self Consul and Dictator ; and then hastened to 
Spain, where the troops under Pompey's deputies 
soon submitted themselves to him. The senate, 
in the mean time, collected an army in Macedonia 
and gave the command to Pompey. 

9. The two armies came to an engagement at 
Pharsalus, and Caesar conquered, B. C. 48. 
Pompey fled to Egypt, where he was murdered. 
Caesar immediately went thither, besieged the city 
of Alexandria, and made himself master of the 
country, which he afterwards left in the care of 
Cleopatra, queen of Egypt, one of the most 
beautiful women in the world. Pompey had been 
a great benefactor of the Roman people. It is re- 
lated that Caesar wept when he heard of his un- 
happy fate. 

10. When Caesar returned to Rome, he was re- 
ceived with universal applause by all classes of 
people, and hailed as " Father of hi3 country/' 
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tad " Perpetual Dictator." He had possessed *he 
supreme authority only a short time when he was 
Assassinated in the senate-house, by a number of 
conspirators, among whom were some who had 
been his private friends, one of whom is made to 
say, that he loved Caesar much, but Rome more. 

11. The Romans are said to have offered to 
Caesar a crown, which he several times refused, 
but each time more faintly. [You will the bettei 
dnderstand Shakspeare's fine tragedy of Julius 
CaBsar for reading this sketch of his history.] 
During intervals of peace, Cassar employed himself 
in erecting new buildings at Rome for ornament 
and use, in furnishing the libraries, and in acts of 
benevolence. Vast numbers of men perished in the 
wars in which he engaged, but when he was em- 
ployed in this horrid work, his native goodness, 
his humanity, his understanding, and his accom- 
plishments, entitled him to the love and praise 
tyhich he enjoyed. 

12. The conspirators justified themselves by de- 
claring that Caesar had overthrown the ancient 
laws of Rome. Before his time the Romans were 
free people, and chose ^their own magistrates. 
The Consuls only held their office for a year, at 
one election, and the citizens of all classes were 
permitted to serve in whatever office they were 
capable of filling. A Perpetual Dictator was an 
absolute monarch ; and his government wholly 
different from those elective rights in all people, 
which make every man feel that he is honourable 
and important in society, and that he has his own 
proper share in securing the peace, order, and dig- 
nity of the country of his birth and abode. 

13. It is impossible not to regret the death of 
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Caesar, for he had many excellent qualities. In 
his very active life he never neglected the im- 
provement of his mind, and he has left a very va- 
luable book which perpetuates his fame, and the 
existence of the Latin language, and which is still 
used as a classic book of education. All who 
study Latin are made acquainted with Caesar's 
Commentaries. It is related that he was once 
obliged to swim in the bay of Alexandria for the pre- 
servation of his life, and that he held the Commen- 
taries above water with one hand and sustained 
himself with the other. , 

14. It ought to be remembered here that in his 
character of conqueror he first carried the lan- 
guage, laws, and arts of Rome to the country of 
our ancestors ; to savage Britain, now among the 
most civilized nations of the earth. When Caesar 
was in Gaul he crossed the British channel, and 
first made the natives of Britain acquainted with 
the Roman power. After his time, the Romans 
established themselves in Britain. 

Conspirators, several persons secretly agreed to 
do an act of violence. 



ANTONY. 

Marcus Antonius, known in English books as 
Antony, and Mark Antony, lived in the time of 
Caesar, and held public offices at Rome. He is 
not memorable for his virtues — perhaps few men 
were ever more unworthy and contemptible, but 
his name is recorded among those who were great 
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and venerable, and while he lived he was an im. 
portant instrument in causing the changes which 
took place at Rome. 

2. Antony was with Caesar in Gaul, and advised 
him to march with his army to Rome, and after- 
wards, when Caesar had been declared Dictator, 
Antony offered him, in the presence of the people, 
the crown, which he refused. When Caesar was 
assassinated Antony pronounced an oration over 
his body, commending his love to the people, and 
exhorting them to revenge his death : as the aven- 
ger of Caesar he made the people love him, but he 
acted so cruelly and' tyrannically at Rome, that 
the senate declared him an enemy of the' state, 
and raised an army to oppose him. 

3. Hirtius and Pansa, the Consuls, and Octa- 
vius, nephew of Caesar, commanded the troops 
against Antony : he was defeated, and the sole 
command of the army remained in the hands of 
Octavius except the portions of it which were sta- 
tioned in Syria and Macedonia. Upon the death 
of Caesar, two of the conspirators, Brutus and 
Cassius, were entrusted with the government of 
these provinces. 

4. Octavius was elected consul before he was 
twenty years of age, and soon after he was invest- 
ed with the office, his colleague (the law required 
two consuls) caused a proclamation to be made 
that all persons concerned in the death of Caesar 
should be accounted enemies of Rome, and pro- 
ceeded against accordingly. Octavius had pre- 
viously been reconciled with Antony, and had 
formed an association with him and Lepidus, 
which is called the Second Triumvirate. 

5. Antony and Octavius undertook to execute 
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the orders of the senate against Brutus and Cas- 
sius, and marched into Macedonia wifti a large ar- 
my. These late conspirators prepared forces to 
encounter them, but Brutus and Cassius were de- 
feated at Philippi, and both, soon after, died by 
their own hands. 

6. For ten years the triumviri governed the 
state ; but at the expiration of that time Lepidus 
was excluded, because he had presumed to rule 
independently of his colleagues, and Antony, who 
had committed many cruel acts, was declared an 
enemy of his country. The territory allotted to 
Antony was the eastern provinces, and he enlarg- 
ed his dominions by conquest. He attached him- 
self to Cleopatra, queen of Egypt, though he was 
married to Octavia, the sister of Octavius. 

7. Antony was not willing to yield his share of 
power quietly, and he assembled all the forces at 
his disposal, to contend with those which, under 
the control of Octavius, were appointed to dispossess 
him. Cleopatra accompanied Antony to Actium, 
A battle between Antony and Octavius took 
place, but during the engagement Cleopatra with- 
drew sixty vessels ; Antony followed her, and Oc- 
tavius was triumphant, (B. C. 31.) After this 
shameful abandonment of his own cause, Antony 
committed suicide, and Cleopatra would not sur- 
vive him. She is said to have been poisoned by 
the bite of an asp, which, at her request, was 
brought to her in a basket of figs. 

8. After the death of Antony, Octavius was su- 
preme in Rome. His mother was the sister of 
Julius Caesar, and his father was Octavius, a Ro- 
man senator : he was the adopted son of Caesar, 
and received the title of Augustus. Augustus is 
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a Latin word, signifying majesty, or the power of 
kings, Caestr took the title of Imperator, but the 
commonwealth did not entirely cease to exist till 
all who contended for the republican government 
were no more. Augustus assumed the rank and 
name of Emperor without any dispute, B. C. 27, 



CICERO, 

Marcus Tullius Cicero is among the most cele- 
brated names of antiquity, and his writings are in 
every school boy's hands. He was born at Arpi- 
num, in Italy, the son of a Roman knight. Not 
only his genius, but his education and his industry, 
made him the great man he was. Cicero is re- 
membered for his fine powers as an orator and a 
moral philosopher. 

2. He served in the Roman army under Sylla, 
and in the provinces of Cilicia and Sicily, as a ma- 
gistrate. In his civil functions, he acted with jus- 
tice and moderation, and enjoyed the gratitude of 
those whom he delivered from the oppression and 
avarice of others who were like hims-elf, magis- 
trates of the provinces ; but his chief distinction is 
his eloquence as a public speaker. 

3. The Roman people, at one time, were in- 
debted to him for the preservatioa of their city and 
their lives. Cicero was Consul at Rome. Cata- 
line, a very profligate man, of a noble family, who 
had wasted a large fortune, resolved upon a most 
execrable plan to enrich himself: others, as needy 
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and wicked as he, combined with him. Their in- 
tention was to extirpate the senate, set fire to the 
city, plunder the treasury, and murder as many ot 
the inhabitants as they wanted removed. 

4. Cicero received information of this conspira- 
cy, and by unremitting industry detected the whole 
plan ; he admonished the Roman people of their 
danger ; conducted the prosecution of the traitors 
with the greatest zeal and ability ; and brought 
them to public execution. While this prosecution 
was going on, Cataline employed Cethegus and 
another assassin to murder Cicero, but their de- 
sign was discovered. Cataline was afterwards 
killed in Gaul. 

5. After this memorable deliverance, the thanks 
of all the people were rendered to him, and he was 
styled a second founder of Rome. By the arts of 
one of his enemies, Cicero was once banished from 
Rome, but after sixteen months absence, he was 
permitted to return and cordially received. During 
the civil wars between Cassar and Pompey, Cicero 
attached himself to Pompey, and followed him to 
Greece, but after Pompey* s defeat at Pharsalia, 
Cicero and Caesar were reconciled ; he afterwards 
retired to the country, and withdrew from public 
affairs. After the death of Csesar, Cicero recom- 
mended peace among the contending parties, but 
when Anthony came into power, he retreated to 
Athens, though he did not long remain there. 

6. When the Triumvirate of Anthony and his 
colleagues was formed, they agreed upon the death 
of such individuals as they hated. The list of 
these unfortunate men was called the Proscription 
list. Cicero was upon the list of Anthony. That 
detestable wretch employed assassins to way-lay 
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and murder Cicero. This event happened B. C. 
43. Cicero had lived nearly sixty-four years. His 
head was severed from his body, and with his right 
hand was hung up in the Roman forum. 

7. Nothing can be more shocking than the state 
of society which this barbarous act exhibits. 
Three men in cold blood propose the death of those 
they hate. This was not their hatred of guilt, but 
of persons who might oppose their selfish ambi- 
tion. The proscribed persons were not to be open- 
ly accused of any crime, nor to be condemned by 
any tribunal before they should die, but the pitiless 
dagger of the assassin was to cut them off without 
power of defence or escape ; and they who de- 
vised this execrable sacrifice, had no dread of the 
laws, nor of the people, but dared exhibit the hor- 
rible spectacle of one of their greatest men and 
best benefactors, butchered by the chiefs of the 
state. 

8. This has been written to make you grateful 
that you were not born in such an age and country. 
To make you rejoice that the lives of all men are 
preserved in your country by the wisdom and ac- 
tive humanity of the laws, that innocence is a 
defence, and that no individual ha3 the power to 
injure his fellow citizens with impunity. 



Illustrations. 

Proscription. The Proscriplii at Rome were 
persons whose names were written upon tablets in 
the forum, that they might be brought to punish- 
ment for some crime imputed to them. A reward 
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was offered to those who should deliver them up, 
and a punishment threatened to those who should 
conceal them. Sylla the Dictator invented (his; 
he proscribed thousands, and being above law him- 
self, judged them to death without law. 
With impunity — without punishment 

Treasury. In every civilized country the mar 
gistrates, and those who serve in the army must be 
paid foi their labour ; and they who have the be- 
nefit of their labour must pay for it. We are all, 
men and children, rich and poor, better off for wise 
governors. If any bad man injures the poorest and 
humblest of his fellow citizens, that poor man may 
go to the magistrate and complain of the injurious 
person, and the magistrate will make the injured 
man some amends. The wicked know this, and 
fear of the magistrate and of the laws, often pre- 
vents them from hurting others. This is one of 
the advantages of a good government— we are 
willing to pay for it 

Those persons who have much property pay a 
certain part of it for the support of government : 
those who have less property, pay less. What 
the law demands of each person, is" the taxes. All 
the taxes collected together, are the revenues of 
the state. They are also the treasure. 

The person appointed to receive the reve- 
nues, is the treasurer : the place appointed to re- 
ceive this money, is the treasury. The treasurer 
takes an account of all the money he receives, and 
keeps an account of all that is paid to the different 
officers of government; and that account is shown, 
no that the treasurer cannot embezzle the public 
fundsyihsi is, cannot take this money forhisown use, 
without being detected, disgraced, and punished. 

25 
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All Italy south of the Rubicon subject to 

Rome, - - - - 274 

Hannibal defeated, - 202 

The conquest of Macedonia by Erailius, - 168 
First library erected at Rome, with books 

obtained in Greece, - - - 167 
Corinth destroyed by Mummius, Carthage 

by Scipio, 147 

Roman arms carried into Spain, - - 146 

Pergamus in Asia Minor, annexed to Rome, 133 

Dalmatia conquered by the Romans, - 188 

Teutones and Cimbri defeated by Marius C 102 

and Catullus, - - - - ( 101 

Lusitania (Portugal) conquered, 99 

Cyrene left by the king of Egypt to Rome, 97 
Bithynia in Asia Minor, left by the king to 

Rome, ------ 75 

Mithridates defeated by Pompey, — Crete, 

(Candia) subdued, - 66 
Syria and Palestine conquered by Pompey, 65 
Caesar had conquered Gaul during a war of 
ten years, — Caesar defeats the Ger- 
mans, invades Britain, 55 
Battle of Philippi,— Battle of Pharsalia, 48 
Caesar takes Alexandria, - 47 
Battle of Actium, - 3t 
Egypt reduced to a province, - 30 
Pannonia on the Danube, (part of" Austria 

and Turkey,) conquered by Tibenus, 12 
Our Saviour bora in the reign of Augustus. 
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A Chronological table is usually reckoned a 
dull thing, and only to be looked at for some 
single date. But this table belongs to Roman 
liistory ; and if it be learned by young persons, 
they will find it useful and agreeable. Take a 
map of the Roman empire, and begin first at the 
river Tiber, look at the place where Rome stands, 
once so inconsiderable, since called, from its dura- 
tion, (more than twenty-five centuries) " the 
eternal city," thence proceed, on the map, one by 
one and in the order of time, with the succeeding 
conquests; and you will learn and never forget, the 
gradual increase and ultimate extent of this great 
Empire. 

3. In comparing the map with the short sketch 
of the Roman Empire, you will perceive that I 
have not mentioned any states of Africa, except 
Carthage and Egypt ; the others, though subject 
to Rome, were conquered soon after their neigh- 
bours. The provinces along the Danube not 
mentioned here, were conquered soon after those 
near them. Britain was subdued and settled by 
the emperors. Parthia, on the borders of Turkey 
and Persia, was afterwards conquered, but it was 
a country of half-civilized men, and Trajan fixed 
the eastern limit of the empire by the Euphrates. 

4. The Parthians are remembered by their 
mode of fighting — they shot their arrows as they 
were riding rapidly. This serves for a compari- 
son, — " Shot flying, like the Partitions," is often 
applied to other things. 



• 
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THE EMPIRE. 

The Empire was divided into Eastern and 
Western, A. D. 328. The western empire was 
destroyed by Odoacer, king of the Heruli, a na- 
tion of barbarians, who assumed the title of king 
of Italy, A- D. 476. The Gothic invaders of 
Italy, made that beautiful country a scene of 
bloodshed for centuries. Rome was taken and 
re-taken, first by one invader and then by an- 
other. The Lombards, a people of Pannonia, 
formed a kingdom in the north of Italy, A. D. 
568. Pope Gregory the First asserted himself to 
be the head of the church, A. D. 590. The 
Popes became rulers of the state, A. D. 606. 

2. How Gaul, Spain, Germany, Holland and the 
other countries of Europe were emancipated from 
the Roman government, cannot be told in this lit- 
tle book ; it belongs to a larger history. While 
these countries were Roman provinces, they were 
governed by the Roman magistrates, and the Ro- 
man armies. When the Romans in Italy fell into 
dreadful wars among themselves, they could not 
pay attention to the provinces. Sometimes the 
people of the provinces expelled the Roman ar- 
mies, and sometimes they were recalled to Italy. 

3. The military chiefs of the different provinces 
became the kings and nobles of these countries, 
and in time gave new names to them. The 
change from the Roman government of Europe to 
that of the respective countries at this time, was 
very slow. After the destruction of the Roman 
dominion in Europe, no intercourse, during many 
centuries, subsisted between the nations; thoy 
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did not keep written accounts of public affairs, and 
paid little attention to learning. This long period 
of ignorance is called the Dark Ages, 

4. The names of the Emperors are of little con- 
sequence ; for the most part they were wicked 
men, and were punished for their crimes. They 
had bad wives and bad children. They were not 
hereditary princes, but were chosen generally by 
the army ; and when a designing man wanted to 
be emperor, he would promise the soldiers what- 
ever they desired, and they would first murder the 
reigning emperor, and then put the one who had 
bribed them into his place. It would be unjust to 
say, that all the emperors were wicked men ; 
several of them were wise and virtuous, but their- 
names, and their virtues are told in other books. 



ROMAN LEARNING. 

Before the Romans became acquainted with the 
Greeks, they had their boys instructed at home. 
The use of arms, and the arts of husbandry were 
taught by fathers to their sons. Spinning, the 
preparation of food, and other household business, 
afforded occupation to the girls, and formed all 
their knowledge. But with no more knowledge 
than this, these young persons made excellent 
children, and excellent husbands and wive?. For 
five hundred years after the foundation of Rome, 
there were no divorces. Divorce is the separa- 
tion of a husband and wife, when they have ceas- 
ed to love each other. 
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2. After the conquest of Greece, pictures, sta- 
tues, and books from that country, besides the 
arts of building, and of various manufactures, were 
brought to Rome. These, to become valuable, 
required new knowledge in the possessors ; and, 
from this time, sciences, arts, and literature were 
cultivated by the Romans. The coarse mechanic 
arts before practised by the slaves and labourers, 
were succeeded by more elegant inventions, better 
habitations, and other refinements ; and men and 
women began to read and write, and to attire 
themselves with taste. 

3. About eighty years after the final conquest 
of Greece, Lucullus, a Roman general, exhibited 
great accomplishments. He was equally skilled 
in the Greek and Latin languages, and when he 
was deprived of his military command in Asia, he 
took delight in disseminating knowledge at Rome. 
With this design he built a public library, furnish- 
ed it with abundance of books fairly transcribed, 
and made it free for all who wished to have the use 
of them. 

4. Many accomplished Greeks resorted to 
Rome, where they were well received, and en- 
couraged to follow various kinds of business. 
Lucullus founded schools, and laid out walks in the 
neighbourhood of his library, in imitation of, the 
schools of Greece: the Grecians, resident at 
Rome, would resort thither, and their conversa- 
tion contributed to edify and polish the less culti- 
vated Romans. 

5. The Romans, however, had poets of their 
own before they had entirely conquered Greece. 
About 166 B. C. a thousand Achaians were re- 
moved to different parts of Italy. These chiefly 
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supported themselves by teaching philosophy and 
rhetoric. By this may be understood, that they 
instructed the people of Italy concerning morals, 
and in the art of expressing their ideas freely and 
elegantly. 

6. In a few years, the instruction of these ex- 
iles so much inculcated the habits of study, and 
the refinement of Greek manners, that the senate 
of Rome, which consisted of elderly men bred up 
in the ancient manner, were afraid lest young 
people should grow indolent and too peaceful in 
their dispositions ; and by a decree against them, 
they silenced the rhetoricians. But as seed sown 
in the earth springs abundantly up and bears fruit, 
so instruction to the young, produces knowledge 
and the love of it 

7. The young Romans could not be made to 
forget what they had learned, and a few years af- 
ter it was made, the decree of the senate was for- 
gotten. The higher classes of people, of both 
sexes, were provided with schools, and even slaves 
heloved by their masters, were instructed in all 
learning and accomplishments. After some time 
young men of fortune were sent to Athens, and to 
other Greek cities, to study the language and 
literature of the Greeks. Schools of philosophy 
then existed at Marseilles, the westernmost of the 
Greek colonial cities, and thither some of the Ro- 
mans were wont to repair to complete their edu- 
cation. 

8. Cicero, Caesar, and all the distinguished Ro- 
mans of the last years of the republic, were edu- 
cated in the knowledge of letters as well as arms, 
and they always retained the habits of . study. 
Cicero's retirement was dignified and consoled by 

t 
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his literary occupations. Caesar composed the 
Commentaries during his campaigns ; Cato read 
Plato as he was about to die ; and Brutus in the 
camp of Pharsalia studied Polybius the historian. 
But the distinguished period of the Roman learn- 
ing, was the time of the Emperor Augustus* 
Learning was fashionable, and was cherished by 
the rich and great. 

9. Then lived Horace and Virgil, whose poetry 
is now studied in Latin, as a part of classical edu- 
cation. So much celebrated is the Augustan age 
as it is called, that any period in other countries 
which is distinguished by the cultivation of letters, 
is called the Augustan age of that country — thus : 
Britain, during the reign of queen Anne. Ra- 
ther more than a century ago, England produced 
many fine writers, who were admired and cherish- 
ed by the nation, so that the time of queen Anne, 
has been called the Augustan age of Britain. 

10. Before the conquest of Greece, the chil- 
dren of Patricians were entrusted to some respect* 
able matron, who, as soon as they could speak, 
assisted their mother in her care of their educa- 
tion. These children were not permitted to con- 
verse at all with servants or illiterate people, lest 
they should imitate their language and manners. 
Their instructress, as soon as her pupils could 
understand such subjects, taught them veneration 
to the gods, submission to parents, respect for the 
laws, and an earnest desire to be of service to the 
state. 

11. At seven years of age, they were com- 
mitted to the Literatores, persons who taught 
them to read and write ; afterwards they went to 
the grammar schools, where they were taught de* 
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clamation, and made to read such books as they 
could understand in Greek and Latin ; they were 
also taught military and athletic exercises. Be- 
sides the instruction of the schools, the rich fre- 
quently kept in their houses some accomplished 
scholar and rhetorician, who was respected by the 
master of the family, and honoured by his friends, 
and who directed the studies of the children. 

12. This individual not only commanded es- 
teem from his scholars, but all people honoured 
his occupation. One of the Latin poets, com* 
mending the people of a former age, mentions, as 
an excellent trait of their character, that they re- 
spected the governors of their youth. 

In peace ye shades of our great grandsires rest, 
No heavy earth your sacred bones molest, 
Eternal spring and rising flowers adorn 
The reliques of each venerable urn : 
Who pious reverence to their tutors paid, 
As parents honoured, and as gods obeyed. 

Translation of Juvenal* 



ROMAN LADIES. 

Both sexes were taught music ; their instru- 
ments were the lute and the cithara. Th6 females 
of Rome were never neglected. To them the 
children were at first entrusted ; it was, therefore, 
necessary that they should be well informed ; and 
after learning was cultivated in the country, thev 
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w?re taught as much of the Greek and Latin lite* 
rature as should enable them to take an interest in 
the knowledge of their husbands, children and 
friends. Parents at Rome had an absolute con- 
trol over their children ; might sell them for slaves, 
or take their lives, if they were so cruel 5 but in the 
time of the Emperors, this liberty was so much 
abused, that laws were enacted to punish a parent 
for the worst excesses of tyranny. 

2. The Roman ladies were remarkable for their 
devoted affection to their husbands ; and the res- 
pect reciprocally paid to them, made them worthy 
of their honours. Great changes in the Roman 
state several times took place on their account. 
The indignity offered by one of the Tarquins to the 
Roman matron Lucretia, served as a cause to altei 
the government from the regal to the republican 
form. 

3. Before the Romans had conquered Italy, Co- 
riolanus, one of their military chiefs, took offence 
at his countrymen, and went to the Volsci, a neigh- 
bouring people. In his vengeance against Rome 
he offered to lead the Volsci against that city. 
They accepted his offers. He accordingly led 
them out to the attack, and encamped about five 
miles from Rome. The Romans were not suffi- 
ciently prepared for the Volsci, and dreaded their 
approach. The matrons, at this juncture, entreat- 
ed Volumnia, the mother, and Virgilia, the wife of 
Coriolanus, to go out to the camp, and supplicate 
him to retreat from their city. At first he refused 
to listen to them, but their tears at length prevailed ; 
and Coriolanus, though he broke his word to hei 
enemies, spared Rome for the sake of these patri- 
otic women. 
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4. Appius, one of the Decemviri, wished to seize 
Virginia, a beautiful girl, when her father Virginius 
was absent with the army. Appius agreed with a 
man as unworthy as himself, to demand Virginia 
as his slave, and he w r as afterwards to give her up 
to the base Appius. Virginia, on this pretence, 
was summoned before the tribunal of Appius, who, 
as he had pre-determined to do, pronounced her to 
be the slave of his vile accomplice. 

5. Virginius was informed of this proceeding, 
and arrived from the camp just as Appius had pro- 
nounced sentence on the young Virginia. The 
father, commanding his passion, demanded to see 
his daughter, and when his request was granted, he 
plunged a knife into her breast, exclaiming, " This 
my dear daughter, is all thy father can do, to pre- 
serve thee from the violence of a tyrant." 

6. No sooner was the blow struck, than Virgi- 
nius returned to the camp. The soldiers, when 
they were informed of his desperate act, instantly 
resolved to punish Appius, and abolish the power 
of the Decemviri. Their resolution was soon ex- 
ecuted, and the consular government, which had 
been suspended for three years was restored. 
Thus, in behalf of an injured and innocent young 
woman, justice instantly armed itself, and no tyr- 
rany was permitted to exist, which outraged tho 
liberty and dignity of a Roman lady. 

7. Portia, the daughter of Cato, and wife of 
Brutus, was entrusted with her husband's secrets, 
because her integrity and strength of mind entitled 
her to the highest confidence. Cornelia, the wife 
of Pompey, followed him in all his misfortunes with 
equal fortitude and tenderness ; and Tullia, the 
beloved daughter of Cicero, was among the most 
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approved and dearest objects of that great man's 
affection. 

8. These are a few, of many instances of the 
eminence of the Roman ladies, and of the respect 
which they inspired. This respect is worthy of all 
people in all countries ; to deserve it is the highest 
honour and happiness which any female can as- 
pire to. 



Illustrations of Roman customs and history. 

Mr. Gibbon, the English historian of Rome, 
presumes that the population of the Roman em- 
pire, at its greatest extent might be 120,000,000. 
The population of the capital was immense : great 
numbers of people resorted thither from the pro- 
vinces, and besides the native inhabitants, continu- 
ally augmented the population. The city and 
suburbs are said to have contained 4,000,000 peo- 
ple. We do not know how far the suburbs ex- 
tended, so an accurate notion of the number of re- 
sidents at Rome, cannot be formed. At the pre- 
sent time, Rome contains not much more than 
100,000 persons. An unwholesome atmosphere 
called the Malaria (the bad air) surrounds this an- 
cient metropolis, and the people are forced by u, 
every year, into the occupation of a smaller space. 

The ancient inhabitants were composed of four 
classes, Patricians , Knights, Plebeians, and Slaves. 

Patricians, the highest class. 

Knights, a middle order of citizens, called also 
Equiles, the Equestrian order, because each knight 
received a horse from the public. 
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Plebeians, the lowest class, divided into Plebs 
ruslica, (of the country,) and Plebs urbana, of the 
city* Among this class were respectable people, 
but there was also a very disorderly portion, who 
followed no regular business, and created a great 
deal of disturbance. 

Slaves. Roman slaves, like the Greek, were 
prisoners of war, and descendants of other slaves. 

The Senate, the great council of the state : at 
first it consisted of one hundred members, all pa- 
tricians ; afterwards the number was extended to 
a thousand, taken from among the patricians, 
knights, and plebeians. The Senators, collective- 
ly, were addressed by the title, Conscript Fathers. 
The kings, and afterwards the consuls, chose the 
senators, in the first ages of Rome, but about 443 
B. C. the censors chose them. Besides those 
elected, other persons, in civil employments, and 
in the army, were entitled to a place in the senate. 

Consuls,— chief magistrates after the expulsion 
of the kings : there were two consuls chosen every 
year. They called and dismissed the senate, pre- 
sided in civil affairs, and were commanders in chief 
of the army. When they appeared in public, the 
lictors marched before them. After the time of 
the emperors, consuls were still chosen ; they still 
performed ceremonial offices, but possessed no 
real power. At first they were chosen from the 
patrician, but afterwards from the plebeian order 
also. 

Lictors, guards armed with fasces — a bundle of 
sticks enclosing an axe. They were executioners. 

Praetors, magistrates next in rank to the con- 
suls — judges of the courts, elected by the people. 

Censors, persons appointed to number the peo- 

26 
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pie, to take account of their business, fortunes, and 
conduct, and to elect the senators. They made a. 
census or enumeration of the people, every five 
years. This period of five years was a Lustrum. 

The government of the provinces resembled 
that of the metropolis. The chief magistrate of a 
province was the Proconsul* 

Trial by jury was not known ; but the praetor se- 
lected a number of respectable persons called his 
assessors, to accompany him to the tribunal, and a 
majority, after testimony was heard, pronounced 
upon the accused person a sentence of guilty, not 
guilty, or uncertain ; in the last instance the cause 
was deferred. 

Tribunes of the people, magistrates chosen from 
the plebeian order. Their persons were sacred, 
that is they could not be arrested for debt, nor hin- 
dered in whatever they attempted to do. They 
might by uttering the word VETO, I forbid, stop 
the proceedings of the senate ; so that the imposi- 
tion of taxes, levying of troops, arid all important 
measures of government, were under their control. 

Centumviri, judges respecting wills and inheri- 
tances. 

No Roman citizen could be punished with death 
without the consent of the people expressed in the 
general assembly. 

Assembly of the people, a legal congregation of 
the citizens in a public place where they voted for 
the election of magistrates and other acts referred 
to their approval or determination. 

The Decemviri. The language and letters of 
Romans were different from those of Greece ; but 
the Greek language was spoken for ages in Mag- 
na Grecia, the south of Italy. Till the year B. 
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C. 454, the Romans had no written laws or sta- 
tutes. They had rules of proceeding in public 
matters concerning property, crimes and disputes 
among men, but they could not agree about some 
facts which had not recorded precedents ; so they 
determined to send into Greece, in order to en- 
quire concerning the laws of Solon and other legis- 
lators, that they might establish indisputable regu- 
lations. 

Commissioners were appointed, with this object 
in view, and after having executed their trust, they 
returned from Greece, and gave the desired infor- 
mation to the Romans. 

Ten persons called the Decemviri were appoint- 
ed to adapt the institutions of Greece to the Ro- 
man people, to have the laws engraved upon tables 
of brass, and afterwards to have the tables exposed 
in the forum to the people, to whom they were to 
be read, and by whom they were to be rejected or 
approved. These laws were approved, and 
solemnly ratified by the priests and augurs. Read- 
ing and writing must have been understood by con- 
siderable numbers, or no opinion could have been 
formed concerning these engraved tables of laws. 

The Decemviri for three years acted as magis- 
trates, but they acted tyrannically, and the office 
tas annihilated. 

Tyranny. This word means an abuse of pow- 
ei A magistrate or a military officer, has a com- 
mand, in some respects, of the conduct and wel- 
fare of other men. If the magistrate or officer re- 
quires unreasonable services, and inflicts cruel 
punishments, and makes false representations of 
the conduct Df those under him, he is a tyrant, and 
bih conduct is tyrannical* 
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Tyrant is not always used in the sense of an oi>- 

IT • i 

pressor : the chief governor of some countries 
held the appellation of tyrant We read of the ty- 
rant of Syracuse. 

In the early ages of the republic, the citizens ol 
note were extensive landholders, who lived upon 
and cultivated their estates, and came to the city 
when public business required their attention.— 
Rome was then an assemblage of thatched cotta- 
ges : after the conquest of Greece, and during the 
existence of the empire, the Roman architecture 
corresponded with the taste and the wealth of an 
intelligent and opulent people. 

The temples, palaces, baths, and country houses 
were costly and elegant in themselves, and were 
so abundantly adorned with statuary brought from 
th§ conquered provinces, that it has been said 
Rome contained as many statues as men. 

The entrance to the house of a citizen of mode- 
rate fortune, was by a flight of steps, through a 
folding gate of carved wood or brass. The court 
in which the house was enclosed, was called the 
Vestibule. The exterior door of the house opened 
into the Alrium or hall. This was an oblong 
room which served the more common people for 
the apartment where spinning, weaving, &c. were 
performed, under the inspection of the matron of 
the family; others reserved it for the more refined 
purpose of receiving and entertaining guests ; and 
to the rich it was merely an anti-room to suites of 
more elegant apartments. 

The comfort of chimneys and glass windows 
wa<* unknown to the Greeks and Romans ; and 
eve j) the modern Italians are but sparingly furnish- 
ed with means to make themselves warm, when 
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the changes of their generally fine climate, create 
a necessity for artificial heat. 

Notwithstanding the luxuries of the Greeks and 
Romans, the little comforts of our domestic life 
are greatly superior to theirs. Besides our glass 
windows and well constructed chimnies, we have 
pins, house-bells, and forks for our meat, 
which, among other conveniences that we have, 
they were never acquainted with. 

The Atrium contained a hearth, and an imper- 
fect vent for the smoke ; this hearth was surround- 
ed by the Larts, or waxen busts of departed an- 
cestors of the family which were held in great res- 
pect, but not in such veneration as the Penates, or 
household gods, that were kept in an interior 
apartment called the Penetralia. The adoration 
of these divinities, was termed the domestic wor- 
ship. The other apartments of a Roman house in 
numbers, size, and furniture, answered to the rank 
and fortune of the owner. 

The Capitol, a temple in honour of Jupiter. At 
first it was a fortification : it was three times de- 
stroyed and restored. The structure which yet 
remains was completed in the reign of the empe- 
ror Domitian. The capitol stood on the Tarpeian 
rock, the highest of the seven hills upon which 
Rome was built ; it contained temples dedicated to 
Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva, and other deities. 
The exterior was adorned, from the base upwards, 
with a multitude of statues, and the summit was 
surmounted with a figure of victory bearing the 
Roman eagle. 

The Forum. A place devoted to assemblies of 
people, collected upon public business. There 
were several Forums at Rome, built by different 

26* 
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persons at different times ; but until the time of 
Julius Caesar, there was only one Forum, this was 
the most ancient public edifice in the city. The 
Forum was an oblong square, extending from the 
Capitoline to the Palatine hills. 

Here the assemblies of the people were held, 
and here, from a place appropriated to this use, 
the Rostrum or tribunal of harangues, the orators 
addressed themselves to the people concerning 
those questions which they were to determine by 
their suffrages. 

In this place the courts administered justice. 
It was besides, the chief residence of the money 
dealers ; contained shops filled with the most 
costly articles of merchandize ; and there was the 
exchange of the merchant. Thus concentrating 
the business of politics, of the law, and of trade, 
the Forum was the chief scene of bustle in the 
city, and attracted equally the busy and the idle. 



Kalends, JVones, and Ides. Divisions of each 
month, used by the Romans. The Kalends were 
the first five days : the Nones the eight days next 
following; and the Ides the remaining. The 
manner of reckoning by weeks was not known at 
Rome till the second century after Christ, and was 
borrowed from the Egyptians. 

Pontiffs. Priests of extraordinary dignity at 
Rome. They regulated public worship, and pun- 
ished offences against religion. They judged 
these offences, and inflicted punishments by com- 
mon consent : in a collective capacity, or altoge- 
ther, they were entitled the College of Pontiffs. 
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Circus. A building devoted to chariot and 
horse races at Rome. This was a favourite amuse- 
ment of the Roman people. The horses in the 
chariots were placed three or four abreast, — not 
at length, as in the modern fashion. Rome and 
the chief cities of the provinces had many of these 
Circuses. 

Volumen. A volume or roll, a book. Our 
books of flat and folded sheets of paper are cal- 
led volumes, after this ancient name, but not. with 
strict propriety, because they are in a different form 
from the volumen. This was composed of leaves 
pasted together at the ends : when rolled up, the 
volumen was covered with a case of skin or silk, 
fastened with strings or clasps. A little ball was 
fixed in the roll upon which the title was written. 

Episile. A letter. The Romans commenced 
their letters by a declaration of the writer's name, 
Julius Casar to his friend Mark Antony, health! 
They ended with a simpte— -fareicell. 

Ablution. Washing or bathing. The Greeks, 
Romans, and Asiatics of ancient times, were not 
acquainted with linen. The men did not cover 
the arms and legs ; and though the feet were 
guarded by a sole laced on, they were not pro- 
tected from dust In these -warm countries, wa- 
ter was often served to the guests as soon as they 
entered a house. You see the propriety of the 
washing of feet mentioned in the gospel. 

Aqueducts. Pipes below the surface of the 
earth, for the conveyance of water from its source 
to other places. For four centuries, the Romans 
had no aqueducts. B. C. 312, aqueducts were 
constructed which brought water, thirty, forty, and 
even sixtv miles to Rome. Three out of nine 
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ahcient aqueducts remain, and modern Rome 
possesses a profuse supply of clear and salubrious 
water. The 130 reservoirs and 500 fountains 
which received this water, were all embellished 
with columns and statuary, and thus served for 
ornament as well as convenience to the city. 

Thcrmce. Warm and cold baths, of great 
beauty and extent. These buildings were erect- 
ed after Rome had become rich ; They were con- 
structed of marble with an infinity of ornament, 
and to some of them libraries and gardens were at- 
tached. — Infinity in familiar books, or common 
conversation, signifies a quantity greater than can 
be readily ascertained or described. 

Parasite. The rich Greeks and Romans both 
kept a person in their houses to accommodate and 
entertain their guests with some more refined 
courtesies than th^mere attendance of servants. 
' The office of managers at balls and parties, at 
this time resembles that of the parasite. It was 
necessary that this person should have polished 
manners, be possessed of some wit, and know how 
to make himself agreeable. For such services 
be was supported by the master of the house. 
His office was frivolous, and meanly dependent. 
The parasites were so often mere flatterers, that 
the word parasite, now seldom used, expresses a 
man too lazy to work, and willing to subsist on the 
bounties of the rich, procured by flatteries and 
low compliances. 

A diverting anecdote is related cf a practical 
joke played off on a whole company of parasites, 
the invited guests of the emperor (leliogabalus. 
" He received them in the splepiiil banquetting 
room, and there placed before them, to all appear* 
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unce, a supper consisting of every delicacy in 
season. But alas ! the meat was painted wood, 
the fruit was wax, and instead of wine the vases 
contained only coloured water. Still the courses 
were served in regular succession, the emperor 
pressed them to do honour to the entertainment ; 
and after going through all the forms of a sump 
tuous feast, they were dismissed supperless !" 

You must perceive that this was excellent 
satire — a proper reproof to those whose custom- 
ary words, appearing to be -respectful and bene- 
volent, proceeded only from habit and selfishness, 
without any of the sentiment of esteem and sincere 
kindness. 

Satire — a species of ridicule which pretends to 
make contemptible things important, and by giving 
them an air of affected dignity, to make their real 
worthlessness apparent. 

Libation* When wine or milk was poured out 
in honour of the gods, and the act was accompa- 
nied by a prayer, the ceremony was a libation. 

Drama, a story not related but enacted by seve- 
ral persons. A drama consists of dialogues or con- 
versations, in which each individual's discourse 
relates in some way or other to the chief persons 
concerned in the story. The Drama is some- 
times written in poetry, and sometimes in prose. 
A drama which excites fear and pity is a Tragedy. 
Shakspeare's King Lear is a tragedy. A drama 
which induces laughter is a Comedy. As You 
Like It, is a comedy. The persons who perform 
or enact plays, are called in English, Comedians ; 
the Romans called them Mimes. Comedians 
wore a low heeled shoe, called a sock : which 
merely covered the foot; tragedians, a high 
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buskin that reached the middle of the leg: when 
people speak of the sock and buskin, it is a figura- 
tive manner of saying comedy and tragedy. 

The building where plays are represented is 
commonly a Theatre. The place where the 
actors perform their several parts is the Stage. 
The sides of the stage are large sliding pictures, 
called scenes, which may be pushed forward and 
shown, or drawn back and hidden. The scenes 
describe the places which the persons of the 
drama are supposed to be in: they sometimes 
represent the country, sometimes the streets of a 
city, and sometimes the inside of buildings. The 
company who attend the theatre is the Audience 
or hearers. 

The mode of dressing used by actors is called 
the theatrical costume. Costume is a French 
word, but in our large towns in the United States, 
we have adopted it into our language : it signifies 
a fashion of dress : — the Grecian costume, the 
Roman costume, mean the dresses of the Greeks 
and the Romans. 

Pantomime is one kind of play, it is all perform- 
ed by action without words, as the mute converse 
together. 

Opera is a modern sort of play, in which all the 
action is accompanied with music. 

Farce, a short comic piece, designed to display 
wit, and excite mirth. 
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ROMAN DRESS. 

t 

Toga, A long and loose robe, worn by both 
sexes at Rome. The toga was a very full dra- 
pery of woollen cloth, without sleeves, gathered up 
on the shoulders. That of the more humble citi- 
zens was coarse and unadorned ; that of the ma- 
gistrates was of a purple stuff ornamented with 
embroidery, and sometimes embossed with gold. 

2. It is supposed that this pwplt was not our 
modern compound colour of blue and red, but a 
rich deep rose colour — the most beautiful in the 
world, because it is, in some of its shades, that 
colour of the animated human countenance, which 
is produced by lively feeling, and a suffusion of 
blood. Milton's " celestial rosy red," and Gray's 
" purple light of love," are the same fine hue-r 
that which belongs to " the ciueen of all the flow- 
ers." The fiuest purple of the ancients was the 
Tyrian, a dye originally given to the manufactures 
of Tyre in Asia. u To assume the purple," is ,a 
figurative phrase, signifying to put on the dignity 
of an emperor, because the Roman empcirofs 
wore a purple mantle or robe. 

3. Roman children were clothed in a vest with 
sleeves : this was called the pretexlan-robe. The 
females wore it till they were married ; the boys 
till they were clothed in the loga, sometimes call- 
ed the manly-gown. 

4. At seventeen years of age the toga was put 
on, for the first time, and the day of investing the 
young citizen was celebrated by religious ceremo- 
nies and a festival. His parents assembled their 
relatives, with the dependants and servants of the 
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family ; and in their presence the hoy was sinppeti 
of his pretextan-robe, and clothed with a toga oi 
pure white without ornament. The company then 
attended him to the capital, where prayer and sa- 
crifices were offered to the gods ; thence he was 
taken to the forum, and afterwards returned to his 
father's house, where the day concluded with a 
feast 

5. The toga was not worn in the house, and 
common people often appeared abroad without k. 
Underneath the toga a close woollen vest called a 
tunic was worn. The tunic of the females had 
fileeves, and fell to the feet ; that of the men was 
shorter and without sleeves. The tunic was fas- 
tened round the waist with a girdle which it was 
considered slovenly to be without. 

6. The Roman ladies, after the nation became 
more attentive to style in everything, grew fashion* 
able, and often changed the form of their gar- 
ments : they laid aside the toga and ornamented 
the robe which was afterwards called the stola, and 
they added a train which was suffered to flow upon 
the ground. Milton must have had a Roman lady 
in his mind, when he describes melancholy : 

" All in a robe of darkest grain, 
Flowing with majestic train, 
And sable stole of Cyprus lawn 
Over her decent shoulders drawn." 

Milton's goddess is clothed in black ; the colour 
and ornaments of the garments worn by the Ro- 
man ladies were doubtless adapted to the age, the 
taste, and the fortune of the wearer : white was for 
ft long time most fashionable. Silk was procured 
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in small quantities at Rome, and was always an ar- 
ticle of great expence. Linen made of flax was 
first brought from Egypt during the time of the 
emperors. 



ANDROCLES AND THE LION. 




Androcles from his injured lord in dread 
Of instant death, to Lybia's desert fled. 
TirM with his toilsome flight, and parch'dwith heat, ' 
He spied, at length, a cavern's cool retreat ; 
But scarce had given to rest his weary frame, 
When hugest of his kind, a lion came : 
He roar*d approaching : but, the savage din 
To plaintive murmurs chang'd, arriv'd within, 
And with expressive looks his lifted paw 
Presenting, aid implor'd from whom he saw 

27 
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The fugitive, thiough terror at a stand, 
Par d not awhile afford his trembling hand, 
But bolder grown, at length inherent found 
A pointed thorn, and drew it from the wound. 
The cure was wrought; he wip'd the sanious blood, 
And firm and free from pain the lion stood. 
Again he seeks the wilds, and day by day, 
Regales his inmate with the parted prey. 
Nor he disdains the dole, though unprepar'd, 
Spread on the ground, and with a lion shar'd. 
But thus to live — still lost — sequester'd still — 
Scarce seem'd his lord's revenge an heavier ill. 
Home ! native home ! 0 might he but repair ! 
He must — he will, though death attends him thero. 
He goes, and doom'd to perish on the sands 
Of the full Theatre unpitied stands : 
When lo ! the self-same lion from his cage 
Flies to devour him, famish'd into rage. 
He flies, but viewing in his purposed prey 
The man, his healer, pauses on his way, ^ 
And soften'd by remembrance into sweet 
And kind composure, crouches at his feet* 

Mute with astonishment th' assembly gaze : 
But why, ye Romans ? Whence your mute amaze 1 
All this is nat'ral : nature bade him rend 
An enemy ; she bids him spare a friend. 

This story is prettily told in the preceding verses 
by Mr. Cowper. Androcles was a Roman slave, 
a fugitive or runaway. The laws against fugitive 
slaves were very severe. This poor man sought 
his safety in the deserts of Lybia : here he formed 
his affecting friendship with the lion, but at length 
the horrors of his solitary state tempted him to re- ■ 
turn to his severe master. He hoped, perhaps, 
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that he might be forgiven ; but he was disappoint* 
ed : he was compelled to fight with wild beasts. 
He was doomed to perish on the sands of the full 
theatre. The ground of the theatre was covered 
with sand, and called the Arena. This contention 
of men and beasts was a public amusement of the 
Romans. 

2. The Romans had another shocking exhibi- 
tion, the contests of the Gladiators. These gladi- 
ators beat one another till one confessed himself 
conquered and begged for his life ; but many choso 
to die rather than to do this, and if the defeated 
one did entreat mercy, the people often demanded 
that he should be lulled, and then his antagonist 
could not grant his life. The first exhibition of 
gladiators was at a funeral, nearly five hundred 
years before Christ. Only a few pairs were exhi- 
bited at first, but the Romans became so fond of 
this cruel recreation, that the number of combat- 
ants was continually increased from year to year 
Julius Caesar, not a century before Christ, exhi- 
bited three hundred and twenty pairs, and the em- 
peror Trajan, not two centuries after, presented 
his subjects with the spectacle of a thousand pairs, 
who contended during one hundred and twenty 
days. 

.3. When Christianity was established in Rome, 
this cruel practice did not entirely cease. The fol- 
lowing is an account of its final suppression : " In 
the year 404 they were exhibiting the shows in tho 
Flavian Amphitheatre, before an immense con- 
course of people. Telemachus, an eastern monk, 
travelled to Rome with the holy purpose of putting 
an end to these savage spectacles, and rushing in- 
to the midst of the Arena, endeavoured to separate 
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the combatants. One of the magistrates instantly 
gave orders that Telemachus should be slain, and 
he fell a victim to his humanity. The emperor Ho- 
norius afterwards abolished the gladiatorial shows." 

4. Disobedient slaves were often compelled 10 
contend in the Arena, and people permitted them- 
selves to be hired for this desperate strife, hoping 
to be victorious. The Thracians, after Thrace be- 
came subject to Rome, a hardy, strong and fero- 
cious race of men, were preferred as gladiators.-— 
The English poet, Lord Byron, has given a fine de* 
scription of a dying gladiator. 

■ 

5. " I see before me the Gladiator lie : 
He leans upon his hand — his manly brow 
Consents to death, but conquers agony, 
And his droop'd head sinks gradually low— 
And through his side the life drops, ebbing slow 
From the red gash, fall heavy, one by one, 
Like the first of a thunder shower ; and now 
The arena swims around him — he is gone, 

Ere ceased the inhuman shout which hailed the 
wretch who won. 

6. He heard it but he heeded not — his eyes 
Were with his heart, and that was far away. 
He reck'd not of the life he lost nor prize, 
But where his rude hut by the Danube lay ; 
There were his young barbarians all at play, , 
There was their Dacian mother — he, their sire, 
Butchered to make a Roman holiday." 

7. The theatres in the early ages of Rome were 
only rude wooden buildings, but they were after- 
wards very costly edifices. The emperor Vespa- 
sian, and his son Titus, a few years after the dea «h 
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of Christ, erected ail immense amphitheatre, called 
the Colisaeum. The Colisaeum was a wall of an 
oval form without a roof. This wall was built, 
" arches on arches" four stories high, it enclosed 
an area 550 feet in length, 470 in breadth, and its 
height was 160. The seats were disposed within 
the wall so as to accommodate 80,000 spectators. 
* This vast and wonderous monument' 9 yet stands 
in ruins, and is an object which no one can behold 
without many melancholy thoughts. 




if 



WAR. 



The hunting tribes of air and earth, 
Respect the brethren of their birth ; 
Nature who loves the claim of kind, 
Less cruel chase to each assigned. 

27* 
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The falcon, pois'd on soaring wing, 
Watches the wild-duck of the springy 
The slow-hound wakes the fox's lair, 
The greyhound presses on thejiare ; 
The eagle pounces on the lamb, 
1 The wolf devours the fleecy dam ; 
Even tyger fell, and sullen bear, 
'Their likeness and their lineage spare. 
JVfan, only, mars kind nature's plan, 
And turns the fierce pursuit on man ; 
Plying war's^desultoryUrade, * 
A Incursion, flight and ambuscade, 
Since Nimrod, Cush's mighty son 
At first the bloody game begun. 

Predatory animals are those which subsist upon 
the destruction of other animals. Some of the 
predatory animals and their prey are pointed out in 
the verses above cited. Animals of the same 
species do not prey upon each other. They some 
times fight among themselves, but this is " when 
man disturbs the economy of nature's realm" — 
that is, when men take the lower animals from a 
wild state, and domesticate them, and excite them 
to hurt one another : as cocks are made to fight, as 
hungry dogs contend for food ; and as pigeons, 
when they are kept in flocks, and are accidentally 
mis-mated, tear each other — but brute animals, na- 
turally spare their own kind. 

2. While the people of Europe were in that state 
of ignorance which existed among them about 700 
years ago, and indeed in later times, there were 
not only public but private wars. A public war is 
declared by the government of one country against 
that of another, and the governments of each of 
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the two countries pay soldiers to kill as many of 
the army of the other as they can. When a great 
number of men has been killed, and much pro- 
perty has been taken and kept, or destroyed by one 
of the armies, that arm} which has lost the most 
is said to be eoriquered ; and after having been 
conquered is forced to make peace with the victo- 
rious or conquering army, just as the commandei 
of the army, or the government which he serves 
requires. In wars, the soldiers of the two armies 
do not feel any ill will to one another — they are 
hired to fight, and they often believe that they are 
procuring benefits to their country by it. 

3. Private wars were quarrels between neigh- 
bours which the governments of countries permit- 
led them to settle as nations settle theirs — by force 
of arms. There is aggressive war, defensive war, 
predatory war, and civil war. That is aggressive 
warfare which one army leaves its own country and 
marches into another to undertake. The people 
who are attacked by the aggressive party endea- 
vour to keep their property and expel their enemy : 
they carry on a defensive warfare. Sometimes an 
industrious people who possess flocks, and an abun- 
dance of the necessaries of life, and who live near 
a more idle and destitute people, are exposed to 

S redatory incursions of these poorer neighbours. 
?he border wars of the English and the Scots 
were of this kind. The English were exposed to 
inroads of the Scots, and many beautiful stories 
have been told concerning these wars. Civil war, 
war of fellow c: ^ns and neighbours. 

4. The more sav^ 0 and uncivilized men are, 
the more willingly they t>;£*\ge in wars. One of 
the earliest navigators from this country to the 
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north western coast of America, told the \u-tcr of 
these pages, that on his first approach to that 
hitherto unexplored shore, the first object that 
presented itself was a long canoe, containing about 
twenty natives of the country, each bearing upon 
the end of the rude spear which he held in his 
hand, the head of one of the neighbouring tribes, 
whom they had beaten in a recent encounter. The 
horror of this spectacle was increased by the cries 
of exultation which these infatuated wretches 
poured forth, and the ferocious joy expressed in 
their faces. This is war — not dressed out in ele- 
gant apparel, nor recommended by fine music, 
but in naked deformity. Among civilized men 
war loses some of its shocking appearances, but 
none of its destructive purposes. 

5. When Milton in the Paradise Lost makes an 
angel foreshow to Adam" the calamities which 
awaited his posterity, he thus describes this great 
curse of the human race. 

He look'd, and saw wide territory spread 
Before him, towns, and rural works between, 
Cities of men with lofty gates and tow'rs, 
Concourse in arms, fierce faces threat'ning war, 
Giants of mighty bone, and bold emprise ; 
Part wield their arms, part curb the foaming steed, 
Single or in array of battle rang'd 
Both horse and foot, nor idly must'ring stood ;— — 
One way a band select from forage drives 
A herd of beeves, fair oxen and fair kine 
From a fat meadow ground ; or fleecy flock, 
Ewes and their bleatiug lambs over the plain, 
Their booty ; 
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6. Scarce with life the shepherds fly t 
But call in aid, which makes a bloody fray ; 
With cruel tournament the squadrons join; 
Where cattle pastur'd late, now scatter'd lies 
With carcasses and arms th' ensanguin'd field, 
Deserted : others to a city throng, 

Lay siege, encamp'd ; by battery, scale, and mine, 
Assaulting ; others from the wall defend 
With dart and javelin, stones and sulphurous fire ; 
On each hand slaughter and gigantic deeds. 
Adam was all in tears, and to his guide 
Lamenting turn'd full sad. O what are these, 
Death's ministers, not men. who thus deal death 
Inhumanly to men, and multiply 
Ten thousand fold the sin of him who slew 
His brother : for of whom such massacre 
Make they, out of their brethren — men of men 1 

7. These continues the poet are, 

Men of high renown ; 
For in those dayp might only shall be admired, 
And valour and heroic virtue calPd. — 
To overcome in battle, and subdue 
Nations, and bring home spoils with infinite 
Man-Slaughter, shall be held the highest pitch 
Of auman glory, and for glory done 
Of triumph, to be styl'd great conquerors. 
Patrons of mankind, gods, and sons of gods, — 
Destroyers rightlier call'd and plagues of men. 
Thus fame shall be achieved, renown on earth, 
And what most merits fame in silence hid. 

8. It is the order of Providence to bring good 
put of evil. Wars have not been without use to 
mankind. The Assyrians conquered the Jews, 
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\ od the captive Jews in consequence earned the 
1 nowledge of the true God into the country of 
their conquerors. The Greeks carried arms into 
many countries, and their hostile armies, as well 
as their peaceful colonies, disseminated their arts 
and their language. The Romans at length drew 
their swords in Greece, and when they subdued 
that land of liberty and arts, they enlightened and 
improved themselves by the manners and princi- 
ples of a cultivated race of men. The learning 
which the Romans acquired by conquest, in time 
informed the minds of military officers ; and when 
their legions traversed all the countries which 
surround the Mediterranean, wherever they sub- 
jugated nations, and exacted tribute, they imparted 
knowledge, and often afforded means to make 
men wiser and better. 

9. Britain was conquered by the Romans, and 
thither they first carried the Christian religion ; 
and, at this day, whatever we, who are descended 
from English ancestors, know of the languages 
of Greece and Rome, and of all antiquity, has 
been transmitted to us because the lust of power 
urged the Romans to invade the birth-place of our 
ancestors. But however useful war may have 
been in the world, the arts of peace are the surest 
and happiest instruments by which the ignorant 
may be taught, and the wicked made better. 
Navigation, printing, agriculture, all that awakens 
men to industry, which employs their minds and 
their hands, and attaches them to their benefac- 
tors, are the good works of benevolence ; and 
these are means which the wise now employ to 
civilize the barbarous and the ignorant all over 
the world. 
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Before the discovery of gunpowder, wars were 
carried on with arms different from those in use 
at the present time. Most of you have seen pic- 
tures which represent ancient warriors : they have 
metal caps or helmets on their heads, spears in 
their hands, a sword at their side, a shield on one 
arm, and a dress closely fitted to their bodies, 
composed of plates of metal, and called a coat of 
mail, to defend their persons. Besides soldiers 
thus attired and equipped, there were, in the an- 
cient armies, the Slingers and Archers : the former 
threw stones from a sling at the enemy, and the 
latter discharged arrows. 

2. The cities which were exposed to attack, 
were surrounded by high walls, which, at regular 
distances had towers erected upon them, where 
watchmen were stationed to observe the approach 
of an enemy, or to receive any intelligence that 
might come from abroad. It is related in the 
second book of Kings, that the prophet Elisha 
anointed Jehu to be king of Israel in place of 
Jehoram, and Jehu afterwards pursued Jehoram 
to the city of Jezreel, and there shot him with an 
arrow, which pierced him to the heart. 

3. As Jehu approached " there stood a watch- 
man on the tower of Jezreel, and he spied the 
company of Jehu, and said, I see a company. 
And Jehoram "said, take a horseman, and send to 
meet them, and let him say, — Is it peace f " Jehu 
returned no answer of peace, but when the king 
went out to meet him, he slew him. 

4. A watch for the security of large towns is 
still necessary. Those who live in towns are 
familiar with watchmen. " The third watch vf 
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the night," is an expression in the New Testa- 
ment : it signifies the third division of time when 
one watchman ceased and another commenced 
the watch. The occupation of a watchman is 
toilsome. In Agamemnon, one of the tragedies 
of Eschylus, a watchman on the palace of the king 
thu3 describes the weariness and wakefulness of 
his nights. 

5. Te fav'ring gods, relieve me from this toil : 
Fixed as a dog, on Agamemnon's roof 
I watch the livelong year, observing hence 
The host of stars, that in the spangled skies 
Take their bright stations, and to mortals bring 
Winter and Summer ; — radiant rulers when 
^They set, or rising glitter through the night. 

■ meanwhile the dews 

Fall on my couch, unvisited by dreams : 

For fear, lest sleep should close my eyes, repels 

The soft intruder. ^to* Trm9jal io». 
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CHIVALRY. 

There is a certain period in the history of Eu- 
rope called the Middle Ages. The middle Ages 
extended from the fifth to the fifteenth century, 
i-eople in these ages did not respect eabh other's 
rights, and some humane men made it their busi- 
ness to defend the weak, and punish the oppressor. 
These voluntary redressors of grievances com- 
posed the order of Chivalry or Knighthood. Per* 
sons who followed this vocation were Knights ; 
but no one could take this order upon himself, af- 
ter the laws of the institution were settled, until 
he had performed actions worthy of that dignity, 
or had been educated for it. 

2. At that time, persons engaged in trade, me- 
chanics, and labourers upon the land, were cob* 
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sidered low people. The land was divided among 
proprietors of great tracts, or a large extent of 
country. The ancestors of these landholders had 
been military conquerors, who had seized these 
lands from certain half-civilized original posses- 
sors ; and the lords of the middle ages, and times 
which immediately succeeded, inherited these 
assumed rights. The lords built large and strong 
edifices, called castles, upon their estates ; and 
the labourers, who cultivated the soil, worked 
without wages, and were in fact slaves of the 
lords, called vassals. 

3. It appears that during the reign of the Saxon 
kings in Britain, which was before the end of the 
eleventh century, (1066,) there existed a small 
class of landholders, called Franklins or freemen, 
who were neither nobles nor vassals, but gentle- 
men, and composed a respectable middle order of 
people. The Franklins held the same sort of 
authority as the nobles over their vassals. 

4. To know thus much of the stale of society, 
or the condition and character of different classes 
of people where Chivalry existed, is necessary, in 
order to Comprehend what Chivalry was. Young 
gentlemen, who were bred up to this profession of 
arms, were required to be of honourable birth — 
the sons of nobles or gentlemen. They were un- 
der the protection of some lord ; and were instruc- 
ted in the use of arms, and the management of the 
war-horse. From the age of seven to fourteen, 
the candidates for Knighthood were called Pages 
or Varlets ; from fourteen until the ceremonies of 
Knighthood were performed, they were Esquires ; 
*nd after the ceremony was over, they were usual- 
ly accosted as Sir Knight. 
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5. The vow, or sacred oath of a knight was to 
devote himself to the service of God and the la- 
dies — in other words, he bound himself to perform 
all the duties of religion and humanity, as those 
duties were then understood. The ceremonies 
attending the declaration of this oath were very 
solemn. Immediately before this solemnity, the 
candidate watched his armour, and spent whole 
nights in prayer, among priests in a church, having 
been previously bathed, and clad in a white robe 
to denote the purity of his intentions, and of the 
life to which be had devoted himself. Before this 
last preparation the candidate's former life was 
scrupulously enquired into ; and after the scrutiny 
was satisfactorily finished, his armour was put on, 
his spurs buckled upon his heel by a lady whom he 
loved, and his person and his sword were devoutly 
blessed by some venerable priest, wjio enjoined 
upon him the service to which he had devoted 
himself, and pronounced him, « knight." 

6. A well-known passage from Marmion will 
serve to illustrate this ceremony. 

11 That night upon the rooks and bay 
The midnight moonbeam slumbering lay, 
And poured its silver light and pure, 
Through loop-hole and through embrasure, 

Upon Tantallon tower and hall ; 
But chief where arched windows wide 
Illuminate the chapel's pride 

The sober glances fall. 
Much was there need ; though, seamed with sears, 
Two veterans of the Douglas wars, 

Though two grey priests were there. 
And each a blazing torch held high, 
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Son could not by their blaze descry 
The chapel's carving fair. 

7. Amid that dim and smoky light 
Chequering the silver moonshine bright, 
A bishop by the altar stood, 

A noble lord of Douglas blood, 

With mitre sheen and roquet white ; 
Yet showed his meek and thoughtful eye s , 
But little pride of prelacy : 
More pleased that in a barbarous age 
He gave rude Scotland Virgil's page, 
Than that beneath his rule he held 
The bishopric of fair thmkeld. 

8. Beside him ancient Angus stood, 
Doffed his furred gown and sable hood ; 
O'er his huge form and visage pale 
He wore a cap and shirt of mail, 

And leaned his large and wrinkled hand 
Upon his huge and sweeping brand, — 
Then at the altar Wilton kneels, 
And Clare the spurs bound on his heels. 

9. Then Douglas struck him with his blade, 
" Saint Michael and Saint Andrew aid ! 

I dub thee knight, 
Arise Sir Ralph, Do Wilton's heir ! 
For king, for church, for lady fair, 

See that thou fight."— 
And bishop Gawain as he rose 
Said — " Wilton ! grieve not for thy woes, 

Disgrace and trouble, 
For he who honour best bestows 

May give thee double." — 
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Illustration** 

Poetry is not always readily understood by young 
readers. The preceding lines perhaps require a 
little exposition. The old castles and chapels of 
Europe are edifices different from any we have in 
this young country — their appearance can only bo 
comprehended by means of prints. 

2. The verses above present the image of a coast 
in Scotland illuminated by the moon, which, at 
the same time, shed her light through the /oop- 
holes and embrasures (spaces left open in the 
walls) of the neighbouring tower of Tantallon, 
and also diffused her mild lustre over the chapel, 
or house of prayer, attached to Tantallon. And 
much need was there that the solemn darkness of 
the chapel should be thus relieved, for there two 
veteran soldiers, and aged priests, by the light of 
a dim torch's blaze, were to consecrate Ralph Do 
Wilton to the services of knighthood. 

3. Douglas, bishop of Dunkeld, one of the 
ecclesiastics present on this occasion, exhibited 
little of " the pride of prelacy" — his " mitre 
sheen," or shining — that is, his bishop's cap, 
shaded a brow of meek intelligence; for he ex- 
ulled, or commended himself less in the dignity of 
a high station, than in the thought that he had con- 
tributed to refine a rude people, by introducing 
among them the Latin poetry of Virgil. A Pre- 
late is a clergyman of high rank in the Catholic 
or Protestant Episcopal churches of Europe, and 
the prelates are often extremely proud. 

4. The " ancient Angus" took off his outer 
garments, and displayed his gigantic person en- 

28* 
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veloped in a " shirt of mail ;" and his " large and 
wrinkled hand" sustained by the " sweeping 
brand" or great sword, which was fitted to his for- 
mer strength and warlike habits. This " shirt of 
mail" was a close vest formed of steel or brass 
rings, interlaced in the manner that we sometimes 
see purses at the present time. The English poet 
Gray, speaks of " hauberk's twisted mail ;" he 
means such a shirt as Angus wore. 

5. When Clara had bound on De Wilton's spur, 
Douglas gently struck him with the point of his 
sword, commending him to Saint Andrew and St. 
Michael. According to the superstition of that 
age, Douglas believed that these dead saints could 
assist De Wilton in his enterprizes in defence of 
4 ' king, and church, and lady fair." As De Wil- 
ton, who though innocent and honourable, had 
been afflicted and disgraced, rose from before the 
altar, bishop Gawain bid him not grieve, but be 
assured that Providence could make him full 
amends for all he had suffered. This concluded 
the ceremony, and De W ilton went his way. 

6. A confidential attendant, called the squire, 
and several servants, more or less as the knight 
could afford, formed his retinue or attendants. 
Sometimes he was so poor that a single companion 
in arms — his^ trusty squire alone accompanied him. 
His armour was his helmet or metal cap, to which 
was fastened in front a sliding cover to the face, 
called the vizor, which could be lifted or let down 
at pleasure, a lance, a sword, a buckler or shield, 
and a suit of armour composed of plates of brass 
or steel adjusted to the body. 
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ALFRED KING OF ENGLAND. 

Very few men are kings, or statesmen, or gene- 
rals, very few can be much known or talked of in 
the world, but all can be wise and benevolent in 
some degree, — all who have had kind parents, 
sensible teachers, and moral books to read. The 
bible commands us to " do good to all men, as we 
have opportunity." The first preparation for use- 
fulness is a cultivated mind, — a mind informed of 
all it can do, and all it ought to do for its own im- 
provement 'and happiness, and for the improve- 
ment and happiness of others. 

2. Among the best examples of virtue recorded 
in history, is the character of Alfred, one of the 
Saxon 4 kings of England. This prince was born 
in 849, at a place called Wannating, which is sup- 
posed to have been that which at present bears the 
name of Wantage in Berkshire, England. Alfred 
was a beautiful child, and grew up to be a very 
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handsome man. Weak people sometimes love 
pretty children better than others less pretty ; Al- 
fred's father was a man of this sort. The beauty 
of the young prince made him the darling of his 
father, as Joseph was the darling of Jacob, and 
perhaps for the same reasons. Joseph is de- 
scribed to have been " a goodly person and well 
favoured," and we may presume, as both Alfred 
and Joseph were beautiful and favourites alike, 
that a3 they both became, when grown to be men, 
the benefactors of nations, that there were other 
resemblances between them besides these, that 
both exhibited, when very young, good dispositions 
and superior talents, and that the fondness of their 
respective fathers was the reward of a peculiarly 
amiable conduct in each. 

3. Alfred had two brothers older than himself, 
the elder of whom, according to the law and cus- 
tom of that time in England, was entitled to be- 
come king on the death of his. father; but king 
Ethelwolf, for that was their father's name, disre- 
garded the right of the eldest son, and determined, 
when he was no more than four years old, that 
Alfred should be his successor. He was not the 
heir to the crown according to the law, Ethelwolf, 
therefore, did an act of injustice to the brothers of 
young Alfred when he allotted the crown to him. 

4. Ethelwolf could not have declared this arbi- 
trary intention, if there had not been another prince 
in Europe who paid no respect to the laws of any 
country, but gave kingdoms to whom he pleased, 
and the people of all civilized Europe submitted to 
his will. This was the Pope. Ethelwolf obtained 
the consent of the Pope to his project of setting 
aside the claim of his eldest son, and in order to 
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engage the Pope's favour more particularly in Al- 
fred's behalf, in 853, sent that prince to Rome, 
where his Holiness, as the Pope is called, resided. 

5. As the little Alfred passed through France, 
on his way to Italy, attended by a great train of 
nobles and servants, he received many attentions 
from an excellent and learned man named Grim- 
bald. Surrounded as Alfred was by ignorant and 
probably foolish people, he felt grateful to the good 
and wise Grimbald for the kindness he expressed 
towards him. 

6. When Alfred became a man he still remem- 
bered Grimbald as one of the benefactors of his 
mind, and he invited him over to England, that he 
might pay those honours to his understanding and 
knowledge which they deserved. Gratitude is the 
first virtue mentioned in the history of Alfred, 
and he displayed it in his conduct to one who had 
endeavoured to cultivate his neglected understand- 
ing. This small circumstance ought not to be 
forgotten — veneration and esteem are a debt due 
to all who labour to improve us. 

7. Alfred was anointed king of England by the 
Pope, and afterwards returned to his kingdom. 
Anointing, is a ceremony performed upon kings at 
the season of introducing them to their great of- 
fice. We read in the Old Testament, that Sam- 
uel anointed Saul, and afterwards David, when ho 
was made king of the Israelites. Other examples 
of this practice are recorded in Hebrew history ; 
it is continued even to this time. Nine hundred 
years after the death of Alfred oil has been used 
in the coronation of his remote successor 
George IV. 1821. 
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Samuel anointing David. 



8. Two years after Alfred's first visit to Rome) 
he accompanied his father, and went thither a 
second time. A sensible person, who has written 
the history of Alfred, supposes that the public 
buildings, and other splendid and curious objects 
which he saw at Rome in this second visit, were 
ever after remembered by him, and that the re* 
membrance of them inspired the designs which he 
afterwards in some measure effected, of improv- 
ing his native country. 

9. The Romans were once masters of Britain, 
and when that island was subject to them, they 
introduced to the people who had before been de- 
plorably ignorant, many of their own useful arts. 
They taught the Britons how to make roads and 
bridges ; and to build houses and cultivate their 
lands better than they had done before, and doubt- 
less they instructed a few among them to read and 
write the Latin language. 
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10. When the Saxons conquered Britain, after 
the Romans had left it, they were too ignorant, 
ferocious, and cruel, to regard the useful and com- 
fortable arts of the Romans. They treated the 
Britons so ill, and kept them so constantly at war 
with one another, that, except roads and fortifica- 
tions, they destroyed all which their predecessors 
had done ; so that when Alfred was young the 
country was in a ruined state. 

11. Alfred's mother died when he was a very 
little child. On the return of Ethelwolf from 
Italy, he married Judith, daughter of Charles the 
Bald, then king of France. The Franks were 
originally a tribe of Germans, more improved and 
civilized than the other tribes ; they established 
themselves in the ancient Gaul, and it received 
from them the modern name of France. Franks 
signifies freemen. 

12. Some of Ethel wolf 's subjects were offend- 
ed by his injustice in preferring the infant Alfred 
to the proper heir of the throne. While Ethel- 
wolf was absent in Italy, these disaffected subjects 
proposed to make the prince Ethelbald, king in his 
father's place ; but others formed a plan to divide 
the kingdom between the father and son. Ethel- 
bald did not discourage these projects, and when 
the king became acquainted with the undutiful 
conduct of his son, it is said to have afflicted him 
so much that he died soon after. Ethelbald sur- 
vived his father but three years. 



1. Alfred was twelve years of age at the death 
of his brother Ethelbald : his education had been 
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so neglected, that he did not know how to read , 
but though unable to read, he loved Saxon poetry, 
to which he always listened with eager attention 
when others read or recited it. One day, when 
queen Judith was sitting in the midst of her family 
reading a Saxon poem, she observed that the 
young princes seemed greatly to enjoy it, and she 
offered to give the book to him who should soon- 
est learn to read it. The older princes did not 
think the reward equal to the trouble, but Alfred, 
after examining the book, resolved to make an at- 
tempt to possess it. He found a competent in- 
structor, and applied himself to his work with such 
diligence, that he was soon able to read and recite 
the poem to the queen. She kept her promise, 
and Alfred no doubt valued her gift as it deserved. 

2. Books at that time were very rare, and very 
valuable. Our convenient printed volumes of 
paper were then unknown. The ancient books 
were manuscripts upon parchment, and were often 
very much ornamented by curious drawings, paint- 
ings, and transparencies, wrought upon the mar- 
gins. The art of embellishing books in this man 
ner was called Illuminating them. The pictured 
margins represented flowers, saints, crowns, and 
a multitude of figures which were sometimes gilt 
as well as coloured. Alfred's book was probably 
rendered more valuable by the richness of its or- 
naments. So very expensive were these books, 
that a king of Northumberland gave a large estate 
for a single one. We cannot read such a fact 
without rejoicing at our own great privilege of 
having books so cheap, so abundant, and so uni- 
versally diffused. 
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3. Alfred had no sooner acquired the inestima- 
ble ability to read, than he found it, — what every 
rational and cultivated person finds it, a source of 
unfailing occupation and delight, and he never 
again felt the fatigue of indolence. Alfred always 
continued to delight in the Saxon poetry, and 
made a collection of psalms and hymns for his 
own use. He kept this book in his bosom. Soon 
after Queen Judith had disposed Alfred to improve 
himself, she returned to France, and left him to 
advance in learning as well as he was able. 

4. His industry and perseverance are an exam- 
ple and admonition to every young person, for he 
never ceased to cultivate his understanding, though 
he had neither parents nor teachers labouring for 
his instruction, as too many boys have, who neg- 
lect to make the efforts for themselves, which 
alone can effect their progress. 

5. Alfred's brothers did not act with more jus- 
tice towards him than their father had done to 
themselves ; for they allowed the young prince 
but a small maintenance out of the ample property 
left by Ethelwolf ; however, Alfred was too deeply 
engaged in study to think with much pain of any 
thing, even the unkindness of his brothers. In 
the course of his studies, Alfred learned that 
there was other and far mere desirable knowledge 
than any to be found in the scanty Saxon litera- 
ture : he discovered that the finest books then 
in the world, were those written in the Greek and 
Latin languages. 

6. Before Alfred could read those beautiful 
and precious books, it was necessary for him to 
learn Greek and Latin. He earnestly desired to 
become acquainted with poets, philosophers, and 

29 
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historians, whose thoughts were to him locked 
up in unknown tongues — but his wishes were in 
vain. To the royal Alfred, aids to learning that 
are now in every school boy's hands, were utterly 
denied. He not only wanted grammars and 
dictionaries, but a master capable of teaching him, 
for not one could be found in the kingdom. He 
afterwards lamented, as his greatest misfortune, 
that when he had youth, and leisure, and permission 
to learn, he could not find a teacher. 

7. Learning had not long been in this low 
state in Britain. The Roman learning did not 
disappear as soon as the Saxons came. Some of 
the Saxons learned the Latin, and some of them 
composed verses, but such talents had fallen into 
neglect before Alfred's time. From the time of 
his learning the art of reading to his nineteenth 
year, Alfred spent almost all his time at his 
studies. During this period two of Alfred's elder 
brothers died, and Ethelred the third brother, 
came to the throne. Ethelred was not happy in 
his government, for large numbers of Danes 
crossed the North Sea, landed in England, and 
destroyed as much of the property, and as many 
of the lives of the English as they could. 

8. All the soldiers that Ethelred could com- 
mand, were not powerful enough to defeat these 
cruel enemies. In his distress Ethelred called 
upon his brother Alfred to assist him. Alfred 
was mild and peaceable like his father, but he was 
grieved for the sufferings of the poor English ; he 
resolved if he could, to punish the Danes, and he 
fought many battles with his brother. About this 
period he married Elswitha, the daughter of a 
British nobleman. Ethelred was wounded in bat- 
tle, and died soou after in the year 871. 
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9. At the age of twenty-two Alfred became 
king. In the first seven years of his reign he 
does not appear so great a man as he afterwards 
became. In a month after he succeeded to the 
throne, the Danes attacked and defeated Alfred's 
troops, and he did not attempt to punish them ; 
and twice afterwards he gave them money to quit 
the country, which they promised to do. Violent 
and wicked men can never be paid enough to 
make them desist from injuring others. They 
will never cease to be cruel and oppressive till 
they are afraid to be so, and they can only be 
made afraid or unable to execute their wicked 
purposes, by the courage and strength of those 
they attempt to abuse. 

10. Alfred was not convinced of this till the 
Danes called over great numbers of their country- 
men. They destroyed so much property, killed 
so many people, and so terrified others, that some 
of the English fled to France, and concealed 
themselves in secret places. The king, who had 
lost the confidence of his subjects because he 
had not endeavoured to prevent these misfortunes, 
was then forced to wander about alone in disguise, 
so that at one time neither his friends or enemies 
could find him. 

11. Wise and good as Alfred really was, his 
habits of study had not instructed him in the cha- 
racter of the Danes, nor in the duty he owed his 
subjects, who, before the Danes had committed 
their most violent acts, entreated him to protect 
them ; but he did not believe the danger to he so 
great as it really was. This part of his conduct 
is related by Asser, an intimate friend of Alfred, 
who says, that when a near relation of the king 
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told him, that the most dreadful calamities must 
fall upon the nation if he did not endeavour to 
subdue the Danes, he would not believe his in- 
former. 

12. Alfred was twenty-eight years of age at the 
time when he was obliged to conceal himself, and 
to give up his kingdom to the Danes. An excel- 
lent trait in his character now appears — a resolu- 
tion to reform his faults, to endeavour to conquei 
the enemies of his country, and to do all in his 
power for the benefit of his subjects. Many rea- 
sons may be found for the selfishness of Alfred. 
When young he had been treated with so much 
fondness by his father, that he thought more of 
himself than he ought to have done ; and after 
wards, when he gave his heart to learning, he 
found himself surrounded by ignorant people- 
therefore he grew proud of his learning, so as to 
think less than he ought of the happiness of his 
inferiors who depended on him. 

13. A good and a bad use may be made ot 
every thing — a wise man is always trying to dis- 
cover what is the use and what is the abuse of 
every privilege. The pursuit of learning is ho 
nourable and commendable, but the use of learn 
ing is not only to impart knowledge and to make 
men think justly — its greatest and best use is to 
make them more active and benevolent, more ca- 
pable of doing good to others, according to their 
station in life. 

14. So far as Alfred sought his own pleasure 
only in his knowledge, so far as it led him to neg- 
lect the welfare of his subjects, or to despise them 
for their ignorance, he made a bad use of it : but 
this improper use of his knowledge was soon cor. 
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rected by the excellent sense and the excellent 
heart of this truly good man, whose virtue and 
wisdom can never be forgotten while virtue and 
wisdom have any praise and any followers. 



1. Alfred escaped from court in the disguise of 
a soldier, and he was at first attended by a num- 
ber of faithful followers, but the company was too 
small to defend themselves, and large enough 
to excite the suspicions of the enemy; Alfred 
thought it prudent to seek his own safety alone ; 
and he wandered about in the woods and lonely 
places till he reached a solitary spot in Somerset- 
shire, where he found a secure retreat. 

2. In this journey Alfred once entered the cot- 
tage of a swine-herd, who perceiving that he wished 
to hide himself, enquired who he was. Alfred 
dared not tell the man who he really was, lest he 
should inform the Danes ; therefore he was obliged 
to deceive him by saying that he was an attendant 
of king Alfred, who had fled from battle, and who 
wanted to be concealed. Alfred was doubtless 
unwilling to do this, for among his virtues a con- 
stant regard for truth distinguished him — so much 
was he celebrated for this excellent habit, that an 
historian who lived two centuries after him called 
him " Alfred the truth teller." 

3. The good peasant feeling compassion for 
him, and little suspecting who it was he was pro- 
tecting, gave him shelter, and made him welcome 
to his own comforts, and Alfred in return en- 
deavoured to make himself useful to his benefactor. 
One day when the swine-herd was abroad with his 
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charge, his wife put her cakes on the hearth to 
bake, and desired Alfred, who sat by the fire, 
trimming his bow and arrows, to take care of the 
cakes while she attended to her other business. 

4. But Alfred was just then thinking too much of his 
own affairs, to watch the bread, and when his hostess 
returned, she found it so burnt that it could not be 
eaten. She was verv angry with the soldier, and 
scolded him heartily, telling him that though he was 
very willing to eat her bread, he would not even 
turn it from the fire to prevent its being spoiled. 
This was very provoking to Alfred, but he had the 
good sense to make no reply, and immediately of- 
fered to do better, if the angry woman would give 
him some more cakes, which she accordingly did, 
and he baked them to please her. 

5. Alfred learned useful lessons in this humble 
cottage : he learned that the lowest men possess 
virtues, and that they may confer benefits upon the 
greatest. He had before felt gratitude to the 
learned and wise, and now felt it towards the rude 
and ignorant ; he felt also that it is the duty of a 
monarch to provide for the welfare and improve- 
ment of the poor and untaught, and his pride was 
corrected by his dependence on some of the least 
important of his fellow creatures. 

6. Soon after his residence at the swine-herd's, 
Alfred discovered another asylum from his ene- 
mies. It was a few acres of firm ground near the 
confluence of two small rivers, the Thone and the 
Parret. This little island contained a wood, and 
abounded in stags and goats, and there was no ap- 
proach to it but in small vessels. In the month of 
March, Alfred heard of the death of Hubba, one of 
the most powerful and dreaded of the Danish chiefs. 
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At the same time he found means to collect about 
him some of his faithful subjects, to whom he pro- 
posed to accompany him to the island, which he 
intended to fortify, and afterwards to reside in with 
his family. This place is now called Athelney. 

7. By the aid of his followers Alfred completed 
this plan, and was soon joined by many of his dis- 
persed friends. When the number of this little 
band was sufficient, they began to make excur- 
sions against the Danes, and although they were 
not always successful, they were enough so to 
alarm the enemy. Alfred and his followers were 
furnished with provisions during their stay at the 
island by the spoils taken from the Danes, and by 
hunting and fishing ; but the stock thus obtained 
was not always abundant, as is shewn by the fol- 
lowing anecdote- 

8. " One day when his friends were abroad in 
search of food, the king sat alone, reading, accord- 
ing to his usual custom. He was interrupted by a 
feeble knock at his gate, and heard the voice of 
some wanderer asking relief. Alfred remembered 
the distressed state, in which, a few months before 
he had arrived at this solitary place. He laid 
down his book, and called his wife to give the poor 
man some food. The queen found one loaf only 
in their store ; and this would not be sufficient for 
their own family when the absent members return- 
ed. Alfred thought the wants of the stranger 
were more pressing than his own, and dividing the 
loaf, he reserved part for his friends, and gave the 
rest to the hungry man." 

9. After Alfred had meditated for some time an 
attempt to attack the Danes, he ventured, in the 
disguise of a harper, to approach the tent of Girth* 
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rum, the Danish chief; he contrived to enter and 
to divert the Danes for several days with music and 
poetry. There he had an opportunity of learning 
that the Danes were not acquainted with the power 
of the English, and that they were unprepared for 
battle with them. The carelessness of his enemies 
enabled Alfred to give information of his place of 
concealment and of his plans to many of his brave 
and afflicted subjects, who had for a long time 
been ignorant of their master's safety. They 
heard the news with gladness, readily flocked to 
Alfred, and joined him in his march against the 
Danes. 

10. This enterprise was conducted with so much 
discretion and expedition, that Alfred surprised the 
Danes, who in their surprise and terror, made 
some opposition, but afterwards fled before the 
king. Alfred however pursued, and surrounded 
his enemies ; they were thus deprived of provi- 
sions, and after fourteen days of fatigue and hun- 
ger, they implored the mercy of the conqueror. 

11. War is a dreadful calamity to any nation, 
but it is far less dreadful when it occurs among 
Christians, than among people of other religions. 
There have been religious wars as they are falsely 
called, in which men have killed one another, be- 
cause they could not think alike concerning God's 
word and will. But true religion commands men 
to follow peace, and to forbear from injuring each 
other, and it instructs the good, whenever they are 
forced to defend themselves against the violence 
of enemies, to inflict as little pain and death as 
possible. 

12. Some lives were indeed lost in Alfred's at- 
tack upon the Danes, but when the army acknow- 
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ledged themselves conquered, Alfred formed a be- 
nevolent design to make them good and happy. 
He offered to become their protector and friend if 
they would become Christians, and would promise 
to assist him against any other Danes who should 
attack his subjects, and he promised them a portion 
of land to cultivate and live upon. Alfred had some 
reason to presume that the Danes would become 
peaceable and useful subjects, for a number of 
these people had settled in the north of England, 
applied themselves quietly to husbandry, and had 
taken no part in the late war. 

13. Guthrum accepted Alfred's proposal, and he 
and his followers were baptized. Guthrum re- 
mained with Alfred twelve days as a guest, and 
then, after receiving presents from the king, de- 
parted for the place allotted to him. Here he and 
his soldiers became peaceable and useful citizens ; 
exchanging their swords for plough-shares, and 
leaving the business of destruction, they learned to 
promote their own and others prosperity and hap- 
piness. 

14. Alfred did not claim all England as his 
kingdom. Some parts of the country were go- 
verned by other princes, and the generous Alfred 
conferred a portion of the island which fell into 
his hands by the conquest of the Danes, on a 
prince named Ethelred, who married his daughter 
Ethelfleda. Athelstan, the grandson of Alfred, 
was the first Saxon monarch of all England. 

15. After Alfred had obtained peace, he employed 
himself in all the useful works in his power. He 
rebuilt towns and castles which had been destroy- 
ed, erected forts, and stationed a number of arm- 
ed ships along the coast of England, to preventthe 
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landing of enemies from the neighbouring conii- 
s nent of Europe. These ships were the beginning 
of the British navy. 

16. Alfred had great need of armed ships, foi 
the Danes, after the defeat of Guthrurn, still per- 
severed in their attempts upon England. Hastings, 
a daring and experienced Danish chief, presumed 
that his countrymen in England would take part 
with him if he should attack that country, after the 
death of Guthrurn, who always continued faithful 
to his engagement with Alfred. Hastings sent 
250 ships to one place, and 80 to another, twenty 
miles distant from the former, and he landed troops 
in both without difficulty ; and thus commenced a 
new war which tried the skill and patience of Al- 
fred for three years. During that time the wife 
and children of Hastings fell twice into his power, 
but the good king not only forbore to injure them, 
but made them presents, and sent them back to 
his enemy. Hastings at length, worn out by un- 
fortunate attempts retreated with ail his army from 
England, and left the nation in peace. 

Alfred reigned prosperously fifteen yeais, from 
the first defeat to the last invasion of the Danes, 
and after their last expulsion he lived four years. 
On the 28th of October this excellent prince died 
in the fifty third year of his age and the thirtieth 
of his reign. 



I. Alfred's grateful disposition has already been 
mentioned ; one instance of it seems to be stili 
wanting to make him appear as excellent as pos- 
sible. It was in the cottage of a poor peasant, 
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that Alfred resolved to improve his own character : 
to the benevolence of this humble friend he was 
also indebted for the preservation of his life — sure- 
ly the good swine-herd deserved to be rewarded 
for his hospitality. Alfred did not forget his obli- 
gations to him ; but when he was established or? 
the throne he persuaded his former benefactor to 
turn his attention to learning. The king would 
not have done this had he not perceived the swine- 
herd to be a man of abilities. The poor man fol- 
lowed the king's directions, afterwdrds became a 
priest, and was made bishop of Winchester, by 
Alfred. 

2. The friendship of Alfred for men of learning 
does him great honour. His most intimate friend 
was Asser, a monk whom he sent for out of 
•Wales on account of his learning and piety. 
Asser obeyed the message, and when they met, 
Alfred requested the good man to remove to his 
court, and to live with him as a companion and 
friend. 

3. Asser loved his friends in Wales, and was 
not willing to leave them, but the king urged him 
to spend one half of the year in England, and the 
other half in Wales. After consulting his friends, 
Asser agreed to comply with the king's desire, 
and he thus describes the manner in which they 
spent their time together. " I translated and read 
to him whatever books he wished, for it was his 
peculiar custom, amidst all afflictions of mind and 
body, cither to read books himself, or to have them 
read to him by others." 

4. It was from this friend that Alfred acquired 
the knowledge of Latin, which he was first enabled 
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to read in 837. He was so much pleased with 
his own acquirements, that he wished all his peo- 
ple who could, to possess the same knowledge. 
On this account he was anxious that the books 
written in Latin, which contained what it is desira- 
ble that all men should know, should be translated 
into English " that all the youth in England who 
are free, and those that have wealth, may be com- 
mitted to learning — that they may apply to no 
other duty till they first learn to read English wri- 
ting. Let them further learn the Latin language, 
who will advance to a higher state." 

5. To promote this benevolent design, he es- 
tablished schools in all parts of his kingdom, to 
which all free men, possessing two acres of land, 
were enjoined by law to send their children. He 
gave places in the church, or under the govern- 
ment, to those only who had made some progress 
in learning. Engaged as he was in frequent wars, 
and in affairs of government, he gained more 
knowledge, and composed more books, than most 
men who have devoted their lives to study.* 

bv Among the books which Alfred translated 
theit was one much admired by his subjects. 
The original was written in prison by Boethius who 
was disgraced and put to death by a Gothic king. 
This book was intended to show that neither 
pleasure, nor power, nor glory, can themselves 
make men happy, but that the knowledge of God 
and the consciousness of the divine favour car. 
alone give men true virtue and happiness. The 
following lines from Boethius are translated into 
English verse. 

* Hume. 
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7. " Oh thou, whose power o'er moving worlds 

presides, 

Whose voice created, and whose wisdom guides, 
On darkling man in pure effulgence shine, 
And cheer the clouded mind with light divine. 
'Tis thine alone to calm the pious breast 
With silent confidence and holy rest ; 
From thee, Great God! we spring, to thee we 
tend, 

To thee, our guide, original and end." 

Motto to Rambler, JVb. 7. 

8. Alfred was happy in being surrounded by in- 
telligent and amiable children. Two sons and 
three daughters survived him. His son Edward 
succeeded him as king, and his daughter, Ethel- 
fleda, was accounted the wisest woman in Eng- 
land. Alfred's last instructions to his son and suc- 
cessor deserve to be remembered, and with them 
will be concluded this brief history of one of the 
best and wisest men that ever lived. 

9. " My dear son, sit thou now beside me, and 
I will deliver thee true instruction. My son, I 
feel that my hour is coming. My days are al- 
most done. We must now part. I shall go to 
another world, and thou wilt be left in all my 
wealth. I pray thee (for thou art my dear child) 
strive to be a father and a lord to thy people. Bo 
thou the children's father and the widow's friend. 
Comfort thou the poor, and shelter the weak ^and 
with all thy might, right that which is wrong. 
And, son, govern thyself by law, then shall the 
Lord love thee, and God above all things be 
reward. Gall thou upon him to counsel thee vi thy 
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need, arid so shall he help thee the better to cbm- 
pass what thou wouldst have." 



Alfred desired that all freemen might enjoy the 
benefits of education. In his time, the labouring 
people and mechanics in England and all over 
Europe, were slaves. It would have been an act 
of mercy had he endeavoured to alter the condi- 
tion of these poor people : but every thing for the 
benefit of a people cannot be done by one man 
at one time. Alfred did as much as he possibly 
could for the welfare of his subjects. 

Monk. Asser was a monk. Christians are 
divided into numerous sects. Roman Catholics 
and Protestants are the two great classes of 
Christians. The first Christians in England were 
Catholics. 

It is a law of the Roman Catholics, that the 
religious teachers, that is, the priests or clergy, 
shall not marry, but lead a single life, as the state 
of an unmarried person is sometimes called. 
Sometimes those priests had large houses given 
to them, where several lived together, and spent 
their time in reading ancient books, in writing his- 
tories and other works — at times going abroad to 
visit the sick, to preach to the people, and to in- 
struct them in different ways. These religious 
men were called Monks or single men, and the 
hofises they inhabited were Monasteries. 
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Those men are truly great, who propose great 
benefits to mankind, and seek out means to confer 
those benefits ; who devote all their faculties to 
the welfare of society, with good sense, patience, 
and perseverance ; and who are not afraid to meet 
censure, nor to defy the power of the ignorant, 
the prejudiced, or the wicked, so long as they se- 
cure the advantage of others. Disinterestedness 
is the noblest of virtues. A disinterested man is 
not divested of self-love ; but his self-love does not 
absorb his whole thoughts, desires, and hopes ; 
the " praise of men" is only an inferior object of his 
regard — the 11 praise of God," who doeth good to 
all, is the highest reward which the disinterested 
man seeks as the final recompense of his services 
to God's creatures. 

2. There are two sorts of courage, physical 
courage and moral courage* Physical courage 
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subdues the fear of bodily danger, and of death ; 
moral courage fears to do wrong, and from the love 
of what a man, or child, esteems to be right, indu- 
ces him to persevere in his right conduct. Moral 
courage is an attribute of greatness : it is, 

" What heroes, patriots, saints, and martyrs feel, 
The strength of action, and the warmth of zeal." 

3. History affords many instances of moral 
courage wholly different from military courage. 
This little book contains two eminent examples of 
it — Paul at Athens, defending the doctrines of 
Christ on Mar's Hill — declaring that God dwelt 
not in "temples made with hands," in open view 
of the most splendid edifices which superstition 
ever reared, and before men who were the guardi- 
ans of that superstition, and who were invested 
with the power to deprive him of life as a setter- 
forth of strange Gods ; and Socrates who refused 
to escape from an unjust sentence, and who met 
death in obedience to the laws. 

4. When you come to read the history of Ameri- 
can independence — the emancipation of this coun- 
try from a foreign dominion, you will learn by the 
most exalted and impressive exhibition of it, from 
those patriots who devised, pursued and effected 
this national revolution, what moral courage is. I 
leave this lesson to other instructors, and to a fu- 
ture period of your lives, but the founder of one of 
our states possessed so much of this lofty trait, 
and combined with it such beneficent purposes, 
and such an effective will, that I cannot hold up to 
you abetter illustration of a just, fearless, and gen- 
erous man, than the life of William Penn affords 
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5. William Penn, the first settler of Pennsylva- 
nia, was a native of Britain, the only son of Admi- 
ral Sir William Penn, and bora in 1644. He was 
prepared for the university, and sent to Oxford. 
The law requires that the members of the colleges 
at Oxford should conform to the church of Eng- 
land — the established churchy as it is called in that 
country, and the same in its doctrines and worship 
as the Protestant Episcopal Church of the United 
States. 

6. At the age of sixteen William Penn heard 
the preaching of a Quaker, one Thomas Loe. — 
From that time he renounced the established faith, 
and refused to attend the religious services of his 
college, or to wear its uniform. In consequence 
of this opposition to the rules of the college he was 
expelled. This part of Penn's conduct is not en- 
titled to praise or imitation, but it is excusable, in 
some measure, on account of his youth, and his 
conviction that it was right 

7. For two years he was sent to travel on the 
continent of Europe, but he returned to England 
as sincere a quaker as he left it. Charles II. was 
the king of England at that time. He was a man 
without piety, and secretly inclined, it is believed, 
to the Roman Catholic faith ; and his whole court, 
and most of the rich and fashionable people in 
England, then living, are memorable for their total 
disregard of religion, and for the corruption of their 
manners. 

8. Notwithstanding the licentiousness of the 
upper classes of the nation, the age of Charles II. 
exhibited much of the spirit of religious persecu- 
tion, and that toleration, which permits to all men 

the enjoyment of their faith, was then unknown in 

3C* 
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Britain. The Established Church and the Pnri- 
tans, or Presbyterians, kept up a continual warfare 
with each other, and both persecuted the less con- 
siderable sects with the bitterest hostility. 

9. William Penn thought it his duty to preach 
in the assemblies of the quakers, and to defend 
their principles and usages. He therefore wrote 
and spoke with great earnestness and perseverance 
in behalf of his sect, which brought upon him the 
displeasure of the Church, and the Presbyterians. 
The latter not only insulted him with abusive 
words, but they enforced their arguments by per- 
sonal violence ; and the Bishop of London ordered 
him to the tower, (a state prison for criminals of 
rank chiefly) on account of a pamphlet which he 
had published. 

10. Soon after his liberation from the Tower, 
William Penn was taken up, and brought to trial 
before the Lord Mayor and Recorder of London, 
for speaking at a quaker meeting. The proceed- 
ings of the court on this occasion, serve to show 
how much more secure the personal liberty, and 
the rights of a man to his free thoughts are in this 
age than in that. 

11. William Penn demanded what law he was 
accused of having broken. The recorder an- 
swered, " that he was an impertinent fellow and that 
many had studied the law thirty or forty years, 
which he was for having expounded in a moment." 
Penn immediately began to quote the law. " I 
tell you to be silent," cried the recorder, " if we 
should suffer you to ask questions till to-morrow 
morning, you would never be the wiser." " That," 
replied Penn, " that is, according as the answers 
are." " Take him away," exclaimed the mayor 
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and the recorder in a breath — " turn him into the 
Bale Dock ;" and into the Bale Dock, a filthy and 
pestilent dungeon, he was accordingly turned. 

12. The jury when called to decide upon the 
nature of Penn's crime, found him " guilty of 
speaking in Grace Church Street." This verdict 
did not satisfy the court, and they ordered the jury 
to amend it — but they repeated the same verdict. 
This enraged the recorder, and he threatened the 
jury so furiously, that Penn protested against his 
violence. The recorder in reply, cried out, " Stop 
his mouth, gaoler — bring fetters, and stake him to 
the ground." William Penn replied with the tem- 
per of a quaker, and the spirit of a martyr, " Do 
your pleasure, I matter not your fetters." The 
jury, however, at length, brought in a verdict of 
not guilty, and Penn was set at liberty. 

13. In this part of his life, it appears that Wil- 
liam Penn was committed to prison every few 
months, upon pretences as unworthy as that just 
stated ; and it also appears, that under the same 
treatment he exhibited the same spirit. In all his 
public conduct, and in all his writings, — referring 
to the book from which the preceding narrative is 
abridged, there was " a singular mixture of earn- 
estness and sobriety — a devotedness to the cause 
in which he was engaged, that is almost sublime ; 
and a temperance and patience towards his oppo- 
nents that is truly admirable : while in the whole 
of his private life, there is abundant testimony, 
even from the mouths of his enemies, that his 
conduct was pure and philanthropic in an extraor- 
dinary degree, and distinguished at the same time 
for prudence and judgment in ordinary affairs " 
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1. Admiral Penn was at first displeased with 
his son's departure from the religion of his ances- 
tors, and from the manners common to his station 
in life ; but the purity of Penn's motives, the firm- 
ness, and exemplariness of his conduct reconciled 
his father at last, and on his death, the son sue* 
ceeded to a handsome fortune. But neither pov- 
erty nor riches could shake the principles of Wil- 
liam Penn — wealth gave him larger means to do 
good, it could not give him a heart more interes- 
ted for the happiness of his fellow men. 

2. Part of that territory in the United States, 
now called Pennsylvania, was, before the settle- 
ment of the country, granted by the king of Eng- 
land to Lord Berkley, and afterwards sold by him 
to a quaker of the name of Byllynge. This per- 
son having fallen into pecuniary embarrassments, 
prevailed upon William Penn to dispose of this 
property for the benefit of his creditors. 

3. When Penn became acquainted with the cli- 
mate, natural productions, and extent of that great 
province which has since borne his name, he just- 
ly concluded that it might afford a happy retreat for 
his own religious community, who were denied re- 
ligious liberty in their own land, and he determined 
to send a colony of quakers to North America. 

4. The original charter, or grant of this territory 
entrusted the proprietor with the right of legisla- 
tion, under certain limitations. Penn, according to 
his plan, assisted a considerable number of qua- 
kers to emigrate, and was enabled to enlarge his 
district. The English government were indebted 
16,000/. to Admiral Penn, and his son agreed to 
accept the district now called Pennsylvania, and a 
right to make the laws of his province, in lieu of 
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the debt The name Sylvania, was suggested by 
Penn for the new settlement ; but the king him- 
self insisted upon the prefix of Penn, and thence- 
forth it took the name of Pennsylvania. 

5. Penn's first regulation was, " that every per- 
son should enjoy the free possession of his faith, 
and exercise of worship towards God, in such 
way as he shall in his conscience believe it most 
acceptable ; and should be protected in this liber- 
ty by the authority of the civil magistrate." With 
regard to the native inhabitants, he positively en- 
acted, that "whoever should hurt, wrong, or offend 
any Indian, should incur the same penalty as if he 
had offended in like manner against his fellow 
planter;" and that the planters should not be their 
own judges in case of any difference with the In- 
dians, but that all such differences should be set- 
tled by twelve referees, six Indians and six plan- 
ters ; under the direction, if need were, of the 
governor of the province, and the chief, or king of 
the Indians concerned. Under these wise and 
merciful regulations, three ships full of passengers 
sailed for the new province in the end of 1681. 

6. "In the course of the preceding year, he 
prepared to follow these first colonists ; and ac- 
cordingly embarked, with about a hundred other 
quakers, in the month of September, 1682. The 
country assigned to him by the royal charter was 
yet full of its original inhabitants ; and the princi- 
ples of William Penn did not allow him to look up- 
on that gift as a warrant to dispossess the first 
proprietors of the land.'* He had accordingly ap- 
pointed his commissioners, the preceding year, to 
treat with them for the fair purchase of a part of 
their lands, and for their joint possession of the ro- 
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mamder ; and the terms of the settlement being 
now nearly agreed upon, he proceeded, very soon 
after his arrival, to conclude the settlement, and 
solemnly to pledge his faith, and to ratify and con- 
firm the treaty in sight both of the Indians and the 
planters. 

7. For this purpose a grand convocation of the 
tribes had been appointed near the spot where 
Philadelphia now stands ; and it was agreed that 
he and the presiding sachems should meet and ex- 
change faith, under the spreading branches of a 
prodigious elm-tree that grew on the bank of the 
river. On the day appointed, accordingly, an in- 
numerable multitude of the Indians assembled in 
that neighbourhood; and were seen, with their 
dark visages and brandished arms, moving, in vast 
Hwarms, in, the depth of the woods which then 
oversbaded the whole of that now cultivated re- 
gion. On the other hand, William Penn, with a 
moderate attendance of friends, advanced to meet 
them. He came of course unarmed — in his usual 
plain dress — without banners, or mace, or guards, 
or carriages ; and only distinguished from his com- 
panions by wearing a blue sash of silk network, 
and by having in his hand a roll of parchment, on 
which was engrossed the confirmation of the treaty 
of purchase and amity, 

8. As soon as he drew near the spot where the 
sachems were assembled, the whole multitude of 
Indians threw down their weapons, and seated 
themselves on the ground in groups, each under 
his own chieftain ; and the presiding chief intima- 
ted to William Penn that the nations were ready 
to hear him. 

9. The following is Mr. Clarkson's account of 
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this interesting transaction. " Having been thus 
called upon, he began. The Great Spirit, he 
said, who made him and them, who ruled the 
heaven and the earth, and who knew the inner- 
most thoughts of man, knew that he and his 
friends had a hearty desire to live in peace and 
friendship with them, and to serve them to the ut- 
most of their power. It was not their custom to 
use hostile weapons against their fellow-creatures, 
for which reason they had come unarmed. Their 
object was not to injure, and thus provoke the 
Great Spirit, but to do good. They were then met 
on the broad pathway of good faith and good will, 
so that no advantage was to bo taken on either 
side, but all was to be openness, brotherhood, 
and love. 

1 0. After these and other words, he unrolled the 
parchment, and by means of the same interpreter 
conveyed to them, article by article, the conditions 
of the purchase, and the words of the compact 
then made for their eternal union. Among other 
things, they were not to be molested in their law- 
ful pursuits even in the territory they had alienated, 
for it was to be common to them and the English. 
They were to have the same liberty to do all 
things therein relating to the improvement of their 
grounds, and providing sustenance for their fami- 
lies, which the English had. 

11. If any disputes should arise between the 
two, they should be settled by twelve persons, half 
of whom should be English, and half Indians 
He then paid them for the land, and made them 
many presents besides from the merchandize 
which had been spread before them. Having done 
this, he laid the roll of parchment on the ground. 
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observing again , that the ground should be com- 
mon to both people. 

12. He then added that he would not do as the 
Marylanders did, that is, call them children or bro- 
thers only; for often parents were apt to whip 
their children too severely, and brothers some- 
times would differ ; neither would he compare the 
friendship between him and them to a chain, for 
thjd rain might sometimes rust it, or a tree might 
fall and break it ; but he should consider them as 
the same flesh and blood with the christians, and 
the same as if one man's body were to be divided 
into two parts. 

13. He then took up the parchment, and pre- 
sented it to the sachem who wore the horn in the 
chaplet, and desired him and the other sachems to 
preserve it carefully for three generations, that 
their children might know what had passed be- 
tween them, just as if he had remained himself 
with them to repeat it." 

14. During his first rest in Ajnerica, the great 
colonist wrote thus in a letter to England. 

" I am now casting the country into townships 
or large lots of land. I have held an assembly, in 
which many good laws are passed. We could not 
stay safejy till the spring for a government. I have 
annexed the territories lately obtained to the pro- 
vince, and passed a general naturalization for 
strangers ; which hath much pleased the people 
As to outward things, we are satisfied ; the land 
good, the air clear and sweet, the springs plentiful, 
and provision good and easy to come at ; an innu- 
merable quantity of wild fowl and fish ; in fine, 
here is what an Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob would 
bo well contented with : and service enough for 
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God, for the fields are here white for harvest. O, 
how sweet is the quiet of these parts, freed from 
the anxious and troublesome solicitations, hurries 
and perplexities of woeful Europe !" 

15. It is not practicable to give a more full ac- 
count of William Penn in this place, a few particu- 
lars must conclude his history. 

William Penn now held an assembly, in which 
fifty-nine important ktws were passed in the course 
of three days. The most remarkable were those 
which limited the number of capital crimes to two 
— murder and high treason — and which provided 
for the reformation, a3 well as the punishment of 
offenders, by making the prisons places of com- 
pulsory industry, sobriety and instruction. It was 
likewise enacted that all children, of whatever 
rank, should be instructed in some art or trade.— 
Many admirable regulations were added, for the 
encouragement of industry, and mutual usefulness 
and esteem. 

16. William Penn returned toTEngland after a re- 
sidence of aboui, two years in his colony — got into 
great favour with James II. — and was bitterly ca- 
lumniated both by churchmen and sectaries — went 
on doing good and preaching — was sWely perse- 
cuted and insulted, and deprived of his government, 
but finally acquitted, and honourably restored, 
under King William — lost his wife and son — 
travelled — returned to Pennsylvania in 1699 for 
two years longer — went home to England — was 
reduced to a state of kindly dotage by three 
strokes of apoplexy — and died at last at the age 
of seventy-two, in the year 1718. 

H 17. It would not be difficult to discover faults 
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in Perm, but it is sufficient for the use of his ex- 
ample, and the honour of human nature, that we 
dwell upon his virtues. " He stands upon record 
as the most humane, the most moderate, and the 
most pacific of all [civil] governors;" and his do- 
mestic character is not less honourable and beau- 
tiful. His love for his wife and children is sweet- 
ly expressed in his letters ; and the moral princi- 
ples which he inculcated for the instruction of his 
children, may be well applied to the young of all 
times, and of all religious denominations. 

18. To his wife, in respect to their children, he 
writes thus : — " I had rather they were homely 
than finely bred as to outward behaviour ; yet I 
love sweetness mixed with gravity, and cheerful- 
ness tempered with sobriety. Religion in the heart 
leads into this true civility, teaching men and wo- 
men to be mild and courteous in their behaviour ; 
an accomplishment worthy indeed of praise. Next 
breed them up in a love of one another : tell them 
it is the charge Ifeft behind me : and that it is the 
way to have the love and blessing of God upon 
them. Sometimes separate them, but not long ; 
and allow them to send and give each other small 
things to endear one another with. Once more, 
I say, tell them it was my counsel they should be 
tender and affectionate one to another. 

19. " For their learning be liberal. Spare no 
cost ; for by such parsimony all is lost that is 
saved : but let it be useful knowledge, such as is 
consistent with truth and godliness, not cherishing 
a vain conversation or idle mind : but ingenuity 
mixed with industry is good for the body and the 
mind too. I recommend the useful parts of ma- 
thematics, as building houses or ships, measuring. 
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surveying, dialling, navigation ; but agriculture is 
especially in my eye : let my children be husband- 
men and housewives ; it is industrious, healthy, 
honest, and of good example : like Abraham, and 
the holy ancients, who pleased God and obtained 
a good report. This leads to consider the works 
of God and nature, of things that are good, and 
diverts the mind from being taken up with the vain 
arts and inventions of a luxurious world." 



Illustrations. 

Jury. Sworn men. In modern times justice 
has not been administered, in civilized countries, 
by the arbitrary will of judges. Written laws do not 
exactly determine in every instance the nature of 
an offence nor its punishment, neither is it expe- 
dient to trust the interpretation of the laws, and the 
lives and liberty of men to a single mind, but to 
several individuals. In order to do this Juries 
have been instituted. A jury consists of twelve 
men, of sound mind, of sufficient property to make 
them respectable in society, and of a moral char- 
acter, which entitles them to confidence, who are 
selected by a proper authority, and assembled m 
the court of justice during the seasons of trial. 

A juryman swears to determine upon the na- 
ture of an imputed crime according to what shall, 
in every case set before him, appear to be true and 
right. In every trial, respecting the violation o{ 
the laws, one party contends that he is not guilty ; 
and another, in behalf of himself, or of the state, 
that is the community which is supposed to be in- 
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jured, complains of the presumed crime of some 
person or persons. 

All that can be known or told concerning the of- 
fence supposed, is told by the witnesses of the fact. 
The whole is stated by the advocates of the respec- 
tive parties. The jury hears all, and decides 
whether the Defendant, who is the accused person 
has been guilty according to the indictment, which 
is the statement made against him. If the jury, 
altogether, pronounce the defendant Not Guilty, 
he is acquitted ; but if they bring him in Guilty, 
as the phrase is, the Judge pronounces the sen- 
tence, or declares the punishment which the writ- 
ten law determines, or, in some cases, which are 
specified by the law books, he determines the pe- 
nalty according to his own discretion, or opinion of 
what is proper and right in that instance. 

Capital Crimes. Crimes of the greatest mag- 
nitude, those deserving death, or the severest pun- 
ishment which the laws inflict. The law» res- 
pecting punishment form the Penal Code of a 
country. 

Sachem — A chief, a man of rank and authority 
among the North American Indians 



PRINCE HENRY. 

Tou have just read the history of a prince who 
lived at a time when people in general were very 
ignorant, and when even those who were born in 
the highest stations, had little pains taken with 
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them to make them learned and wise. This 
neglect of instruction was afterwards discovered to 
make men brutal and inhuman. The time and 
thought which the well-informed spend in improv- 
ing and governing themselves, in learning and do- 
ing their duty to one another, is misused and wast- 
ed by the ignorant, in foolish and low pleasures, 
or in wars and quarrels. Men cannot be happy 
nor good who will not live in peace with their fel- 
low creatures ; and when a whole people are at 
peace among themselves and with other nations, 
♦hey have a great deal of leisure — time to do all 
lhat is necessary for subsistence, and more besides, 
which they can employ in acquiring knowledge 
and accomplishments. 

It is the duty particularly of those who are bora 
to large fortunes, or in a high station, not to be 
idle, or careless of learning, because their conduct 
is more observed than that of the poor and hum- 
ble, and their example is followed by a greater 
number. 

Nothing is more common than for children to 
presume that those who possess large foi tunes, or 
who enjoy great indulgences, have no need of much 
application in* order to qualify them to be useful 
and eminent. The character of a young prince, 
who died when he was only nineteen years of age, 
may serve to show them how desirable and lovely 
it is to acquire fine accomplishments, and to be 
pious, generous, and amiable, even when one is 
amused, and gratified in every possible manner. 

Henry, Prince of Wales, was the eldest son of 
James I. king of England ; he was born in Scot- 
land, in February, 1594. When very young, 
prince Henry was entrusted to the care of a Scofc- 

31* 
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tish nobleman, the earl of Mar, who was assisted 
in the prince's education by his mother the coun- 
tess-dowager of Mar. 

This lady was somewhat severe in her temper, 
but she was not unreasonable or cruel; she thought 
that children as well as men have duties to per- 
form ; she knew that the business of children is to 
acquire knowledge, and that this duty is often dis- 
agreeable and difficult, but that as men force them- 
selves to perform their disagreeable and difficult 
duties, so the governors of children must some- 
times compel them to perform theirs. The go- 
vernment of the countess of Mar was not painful to 
prince Henry ; he was obedient and tractable, 
loved and respected his governess, and learned as 
much from her as a boy of six years old could 
learn. 

At the age of six years Henry was placed under 
the care of an excellent scholar, Mr. Adam New- 
ton, who taught him the Latin language, in which 
he made a rapid progress. Henry was the heir of 
a king, and it was necessary that he should be in- 
troduced to other princes of Europe, who might 
afterwards become his allies or his enemies, he 
was therefore instructed to write letters to them, 
and when he was very young, the modesty and 
good sense of his letters gave the kings on the 
continent a high opinion of his understanding. 

Prince Henry took particular delight in martial 
or warlike exercises ; and though a proper portion 
of his time was spent at his studies, as he was 
never idle he had leisure for all the amusements he 
could desire. On one occasion, being asked by 
the French embassador, if fye had any message for 
the king his master, prince Henry replied, " Ta!l 
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him what I am doing — tossing the pike." Henry 
not only excelled in military exercises, but in dan- 
cing, music, and every accomplishment in which 
he was instructed. On his ninth birth-day, he 
sent a letter in Latin to the king his father, in- 
forming him that he h^d read over Terence's He- 
cyra, the third book of Phaedras' Fables, and two 
books of Cicero's Epistles. 

His accomplishments were soon spoken of in 
foreign countries, and the Pope, Clement VIII. 
offered his father a large sum, if he would entrust 
the prince to his care, but the king refused. 

In the tenth year of his age, Henry expressed a 
desire to acquire some knowledge of naval and 
military affairs. It is necessary that a nation situ- 
ated on the sea, and carrying on commerce with 
foreign countries, should be defended both by an 
army and navy, and the governors of every country 
ought to understand how to manage and maintain 
these powerful protectors, of the state. Prince 
Henry's curiosity was laudable, and was soon gra- 
tified in a way that most boys of his age would 
like. * - , , 

To show the construction of a ship, a little ves- 
sel was built, 2* feet long and 12 broad, curiously 
painted and carved; on board of which the prince, 
with several of the nobility embarked and sailed a 
short distance down the Thames, to a place called 
Paul's Wharf, where with the usual ceremonies, 
prince Henry gave his little vessel the nairie ot 
The Disdain. 

Prince Henry was much attached to the Protes- 
tant faith. What is meant by the Protestant faith, 
is told in another place. 

Prince Henry's attachment to learning, and to 
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religion, was in some danger of being lessened by 
the sentiments of his mother. King James was a 
man of learning, but he was also a pedant, he 
thought more of his learning than of any thing 
else, and talked about books when he should have 
attended to business. This made him ridiculous, 
he was often laughed at by the queen who told her 
son that learning was useless to a king, that he 
ought to forsake his studies and fit himself for a 
general and a conqueror, but much as Henry re- 
garded military matters, he yet esteemed and ho- 
noured learned men. When no more than four- 
teen years of age he took particular pleasure in 
the preaching of Mr. Joseph Hall, afterwards 
Bishop of Norwich, a very eloquent and pious 
man, and sought and loved the society of Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh, one of the finest scholars and gentle- 
men of the time. 

When Sir Walter was a prisoner in the Tower, by 
the king's order, prince Henry visited him for the 
benefit of his conversation, and used to say, " No 
king but my father would keep such abird in acage." 
The affection the young prince felt for Sir Walter 
was as sincerely returned by that eminent man. 
He received the dedication of many books from 
their authors, and notwithstanding the advice of 
his mother, never failed to show some mark of kind- 
ness to the authors who paid this respect to him. 

Among the princes who shewed the greatest re- 
gard to Henry, was the best king who ever go- 
verned France, Henry IV. In 1606, that monarch 
ordered his embassador, to shew the young prince 
special regard on all occasions, and sent him two 
fine horses, a suit of armour, together with a sword 
and pistols. The same year, the king of Denmark, 
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who was brother to the queen, made a visit to 
England, and so much was his uncle pleased with 
his company, that on parting he made him several 
splendid presents, among which was a very valua- 
ble ship. The states of Holland were equally 
ready to do him honour. On the 25th of August, 
this year, they sent a letter to the prince in French 
accompanied with the present of a set of table linen, 
which they thought, as being their own produce and 
manufacture would be agreeable to him. All these 
presents were offered with professions of esteem 
and favour, and they were received in a manner 
suitable to the dignity of them who offered, and 
him who accepted them. 

The French embassador describes the prince to 
his master at this time as uncommonly manly in 
his amusements and employments, inspiring res- 
pect among his attendants, yet treating them with 
the utmost good-nature, and serving them with zeal 
and perseverance ; and altogether worthy from the 
abilities he displayed of the best anticipations of 
his friends. In return for the present, he had re- 
ceived from the king of France, prince Heniy 
wrote a letter of acknowledgment in such a fair 
and beautiful character, that the king would not be 
persuaded it had been written by him till he had 
compared the signature with the rest of the writing. 

Prince Henry had palaces appointed for his own 
particular residence, and a large family of servants, 
and young as he was, he took particular care that 
no person of a bad character should belong to his 
household. He ordered boxes to be kept at his 
three houses, St. James, Richmond, and Nonsuch, 
in which every person who was heard to swear 
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was obliged to deposit a fine for each offence, and 
the money thus collected was given to the poor 
He had indeed an abhorrence of the vice of swear- 
ing and of all profanation of the name of God. 
When at play, he was never heard to use any pro- 
fane language. The following anecdote expresses 
his sentiments on this subject. 

At a hunting match in which the prince was en- 
gaged, it happened, just as the dogs in pursuit 
come up to the stag, that a butcher's dog which 
was along with his master on the road, crossed by 
the stag, and killed the poor animal instantly, thus de- 
priving the huntsmen of their sport. This greatly 
enraged them against the butcher, and they en- 
deavoured to make prince Henry as angry with 
him as they were, but he coolly remarked 14 Whai 
if the butcher's dog killed the stag, how could th* 
butcher help it V 9 At which one of the company re- 
plied, that if his father had been so served, he would 
have sworn so that one could not endure it.— 
" Away," exclaimed the prince, " all the pleasure 
in the world is not worth an oath." 

c Prince Henry's veneration for bishop Hall, and 
his admiration for Sir Walter Raleigh, are not the 
only instances which liis history affords of his es- 
teem for goodness or talents. Mr. Newton had 
been promised a station in the church, on the death 
of a certain prelate. As soon as that event hap- 
pened, his grateful pupil eagerly reminded the king 
of his tutor's expectation, and he had the satisfac- 
tion to see him made Dean of Durham, as he had 
desired. No virtue is more estimable in a young 
person than respect and gratitude towards those 
who have the care of their education, those who 

* 
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with incessant pains and patience inform their 
minds, and correct their faults. 

Prince Henry's chosen companions of his own 
age were amiable, modest, and docile, and his 
favourite friend was the son of Sir John Harring- 
ton, who died young, but who was distinguished 
tor piety, humanity and courtesy. 

The prince had an aunt, Lady Arabella Stuart, 
who was very unfortunate, but he loved and pitied 
her, and there still remains a letter from this lady, 
in which she thanks him for his good offices, to a 
relation of hers, which had been rendered at her 
desire. * 

On a certain occasion Mr. Pett who had in- 
structed the prince in naval affairs, was, together 
with some other persons, falsely accused of mis- 
conduct in their different employments. The 
whole affair was examined by the king, who per- 
mitted the prince to be present, and when the in- 
nocence of Mr. Pett was proved, the prince disco- 
vered the sincerest pleasure, and promised his 
friend to respect and assist him ever after. 

King James was not a very wise or good man, 
but his son loved and honoured him as was his 
duty, and always behaved with the utmost reverence 
towards him. He had a very just sense of the 
value of money, he did not love to hoard nor waste 
it, but to provide for his own wants and the wants 
of others with it. He was temperate in eating and 
drinking, perfectly true and sincere in all his con- 
versation, he hated all vanity and affectation, and 
never fell into extravagance in dress, but was plain 
and elegant, as became his station. 

Henry spoke the Italian and French ; he also 
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studied history and the mathematics, and was not 
negligent of dancing and music He endeavoured 
to do something of every thing that he was taught, 
and to do every thing well. His mind was active, 
his heart was pure and generous, and piety to 
God was his most excellent quality, but it was 
not the design of Providence that he should 
live long. He died, Nov. 1612, aged 18 years 
and 8 months, but the virtues of his short life will 
not be lost if any other young person at any dis- 
tance of time, shall be led by hearing and thinking 
of such an example to imitate it 



THE ADOPTED CHILD. 

The highest happiness to be enjoyed in this life 
is what all virtuous persons may enjoy — the plea- 
sures of a pure heart, of an upright, self-approving 
conscience, and the pleasures of innocent natural 
affection. Natural affections are the benevolent 
and delightful feelings which near relatives, and 
kind friends cherish for each other — the feelings 
which good parents experience for their children, 
and those with which children and young people, 
regard their parents, and their benefactors. 

2. Great part of our happiness consists in our 
attachment to places where we have been happy, 
and to the objects to which we have been accus- 
tomed : thus, the son of the rich man takes plea- 
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sure in the coach and horses that he has been used 
to ; he loves the servants who have waited on him, 
and prefers the house and gardens that have al- 
ways surrounded him. ' 

3. The child of the poor and the humble has his 
gratifications, which are equally dear to him. The 
animals that conduce to his comfort or amusement, 
the little garden which he has cultivated, the shady 
trees which screen him from the hot sun, the school 
he has attended, the companions of his sports and 
his studies, the minister who instructs him, and his 
friend the schoolmaster — all the persons who 
make his heart grateful because they are kind to 
him, and all the inanimate objects which employ 
his time and thoughts, contribute every day and 
every hour to his happiness, and are, in different 
degrees, according to their respective worth, ob- 
jects of his attachment. 

4. Mrs. Hemans has written a pretty poem 
which exhibits some of this. It represents a rich 
lady who would take a poor little boy to live with 
her, and the child intreats that he may go to the 
home of his parents. The scene of this poem, that 
is, the country where this circumstance is suppos- 
ed to happen, is not America — it may be France, 
or some other country in the south of Europe. 

5. In European countries the condition of la- 
bouring people is different from that of the same 
class in America. In the United States, all over 
the country, many of the poorer people own their 
houses and a little land ; and those who live upon 
their wages, earned in the service of others, hope, 
in time to possess houses, and a small property. 
In Europe, in the jcountry, the labourers are called 

32 
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peasants, and usually live with their families up<# 
the estates of the rich. 

6. The peasantry of Europe have little indepen- 
dent property — that which belongs to themselves 
alone ; and their cottages, the poorest sort called 
cabins, frequently neither plaistered, nor floored, 
are destitute of many of the comforts which we, 
in this country, enjoy. These humble habitations, 
however, are often the abodes of honest and 
happy people, of pious christian. >, tender parents, 
and affectionate children. The following are Mrs. 
Hemans's verses: 

Lady. 

Why wouldst thou leave ma, Oh ! gentle child ? 
Thy home on the mountain is bleak and wild, 
A straw-roofed cabin with lowly wall — 
Mine is a fair and a pillared hall, 
Where many an image of marble gleams, 
And the sunshine of picture forever streams. 

Boy. 

Oh ! gTeen is the turf where my brothers play, 
Through the long bright hours of the summer day, 
They find the red cup-moss where they climb, 
And they chase the bee o'er the scented thyme ; 
And the rocks where the heath flower blooms they 

know ; ; 
Lady, kind lady ! Oh ! let me go. 

Lady. 

Content thee, boy ! in my bower to dwell, 
Here are sweet sounds, which thou lovest well ; 
Lutes on the air in the stilly noqn, 
Harps which ffee wandering breezes iune 9 
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And the silvery wood-note of many a bird 
Whose voice was ne'er in thy mountains heard. 

Boy. 

My mother sings at the twilight's fall, 
A song of the hills more sweet than all ; 
She sings it under our own green tree, 
To the babe half slumbering on her knee ; 
I dreamt last night of that music low. 
Lady, kind lady ! Oh ! let me go. 

Lady. 

Thy mother is gone from her cares to rest, 
She hath taken the babe on her quiet breast ; 
Thou wouldst meet her footstep, my boy, no more, 
Nor hear her song at the cabin door. 
— Come thou with me to the vineyards nigh, 
And we'll pluck the grapes of the richest dye. 

Boy. 

Is my mother gone from her home away? 
— But I know that my brothers are there at plaj, 
I know they are gathering the fox-glove's bell, 
Or the long fern leaves by the sparkling well, 
Or*hey launch their boats where the bright streams 
flow. 

Lady, kind lady ! oh ! let me go. 

Lady. 

Fair child ! thy brothers are wanderers now 
They sport no more on the mountain's brow, 
They have left the fern by the spring's green side, 
And the streams where the fairy barks were tried, 
Be thou at peace in thy brighter lot, 
For thy cabin-home is a lonely spoU 

Boy. 

Are they gone — all gone from the sunny hill ? 
But the bird, and the blue-fly rove o'er it still, 
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And the red-deer bound in their gladness free ; 
And the turf is, bent by the singing bee, 
And the waters leap, and the fresh winds blow 
Lady, kind lady ! Oh ! let me go. 

IUu&lralions. 

Harps which the wandering breezes tune — Thia 
line alludes to the JEolian harp. The iEolian 
harp is a musical instrument, composed of a frame 
and some brass wires, three or four feet in length, 
strung from end to end of the frame. When the 
harp is placed in a certain position, so that the 
. wind passes gently over it, very sweet musical 
- tones are produced. The name signifies, harp 
, of JEolus. JEolus was the fabulous god of wind, 
or of gentle breezes. 

The fairy barks were tried. It is well known 
that one of the favorite amusements of boys, is the 
construction of little vessels with sails and masts ; 
and they take great pleasure in making these ships 
sail in any water which will float them. Such lit- 
tle barks might be suitable to the fairies. Tho 
fairies are imaginary beings, often mentioned hi 
poetry. The people of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, used to believe in the existence of fairies ; 
they represented them as being in the human form 
and so small that they could enter a locked door 
through the key hole. The fairies were supposed 
to be sometimes very amiable, and sometimes 
very mischievous. 
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